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administration  of  its  educational  policies,  admission  policies,  scholar- 
ship or  loan  programs,  or  other  institutional  programs. 

Salem  College  is  an  equal-opportunity  educational  institution,  as  de- 
fined by  Title  VI  of  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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Facts  (1985-86) 


Date  of  founding:  1772 

Calendar:  4  1-4 

Degrees  granted:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Fields  of  study:  American  studies,  art,  arts  management,  biology', 
chemistry,  classical  languages,  classical  studies,  economics,  English, 
fine  arts,  foreign  language-management,  French,  German,  history,  inte- 
rior design,  international  relations,  Latin,  management,  mathematics, 
medical  technology,  music  education,  music  performance,  nutrition, 
philosophy,  psychology,  religion,  religion/philosophy,  sociology  (em- 
phases on  organizations  and  society,  applied  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy), Spanish 

Special  opportunities:  Archaeology  and  anthropology,  computer  sci- 
ence, interdisciplinary  courses,  off-campus  internships,  pre-profes- 
sional  advising  in  law,  medicine,  business,  and  graduate  school,  study 
abroad  opportunities,  teacher  certification  (art,  music,  early  childhood, 
intermediate,  secondary,  learning  disabilities,  emotionally  handi- 
capped), United  Nations  Semester,  Washington  Semester,  American 
Dietetics  Association  accreditation,  independent  study,  honors  study, 
Model  United  Nations  Program,  women's  studies  program,  communi- 
cations program,  cross  registration  with  Wake  Forest  University,  3:2 
Engineering  Programs  with  Duke  and  Vanderbilt,  foreign  study  pro- 
grams in  Paris  and  Mexico. 

Required  freshman  courses:  English  composition,  physical  educa- 
tion 

Faculty:  68  (74%  earned  PhDs  or  other  terminal  degrees) 

Student-faculty  ratio:  10:1 

Average  size  of  classes:  1 5  students 

Location:  Metropolitan  area  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (popu- 
lation 132,000)  within  Old  Salem  Restoration 

Size  of  campus:  57  acres 

Library  facilities:  115,373-volume  book  collection,  497  current  peri- 
odicals, 7,309  microcards  and  microfilms 

Number  of  residence  halls:  7,  accommodating  from  30  to  140  stu- 
dents each 

Size  of  student  body:  692  students  representing  25  states  and  7  for- 
eign countries 

Geographical  distribution:  53%  in-state,  47%  out-of-state 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance:  "7"7%  receiving  an  average 
amount  of  $3,007 
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College  Calendar  1986-87 


1986  Fall  Term 

August  30,  Saturday 
September  3,  Wednesday 
September  4,  Thursday 
September  29,  Monday 
October  22,  Wednesday 
October  27,  Monday 
November  26,  Wednesday 
December  1,  Monday 
December  12,  Friday 
December  13,  Saturday 
December  14,  Sunday 
December  19,  Friday 


Freshman  Orientation  begins 
Registration;  Opening  Convocation 
Classes  begin 

Fall  Fest  Day — Classes  suspended 
Mid-term  break  begins  5:15  pm 
Classes  resume  8:00  am 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  12:15  pm 
Classes  resume  8:00  am 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Examinations  begin 

Examinations  end  and  Christmas  vacation 
begins 


1987  January  Term 

January  5,  Monday 
January  30,  Friday 


January  Term  begins 
January  Term  ends 


1987  Spring  Term 

February  2,  Monday 
February  3,  Tuesday 
March  20,  Friday 
March  30,  Monday 
April  30,  Thursday 
May  12,  Tuesday 
May  13,  Wednesday 
May  14,  Thursday 
May  19,  Tuesday 
May  24,  Sunday 


Registration 
Classes  begin  8:00  am 
Spring  recess  begins  5:15  pm 
Classes  resume  8:00  am 
Founders  Day  Celebration 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end 
Commencement 


The  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Room  will  be  closed  during  the  fol- 
lowing vacation  periods:  Mid-term  break,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
Spring  recess.  The  Residence  Halls  close  after  the  last  class  on  the  day 
vacation  period  begins  and  re-open  at  3:00  p.m.  on  the  day  before 
classes  resume. 


Salem  College: 
An  Introduction 


Salem  College's  past  begins  with  purpose.  The  Moravians,  an  early 
and  central  Protestant  denomination,  established  the  village  of  Salem 
in  1766.  Believing  that  women  deserved  an  education  comparable  to 
that  given  men,  they  began  a  school  for  girls  in  1772.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury such  a  view  was  exceptional  because  of  the  regard  in  which 
women  were  held  and  the  roles  to  which  they  were  deemed  suited. 
That  Moravian  insistence  on  education  produced  first  a  school  for  the 
girls  in  the  community  (1772),  then  a  boarding  school  for  girls  and 
young  women(1802),  then  Salem  Female  Academy  (1866),  and  finally 
Salem  College  (1890).  A  two-centuries-long  belief  in  the  well-educated 
woman  inspires  those  who  work  and  study  on  the  Salem  campus.  The 
exceptional  view  of  the  Moravians  continues  to  translate  itself  into  the 
exemplar)^  programs  and  emphases  of  the  College. 

Salem  has  always  championed  independence  in  thought  and  action. 
In  the  1770s  the  Single  Sisters,  the  unmarried  women  of  the  Moravian 
community,  were  economically  self-sufficient,  a  rare  condition  for 
women  at  that  time.  The  Moravians  were  more  concerned,  however, 
with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  which  an  education  imposes.  The 
education  these  Moravian  women  passed  along  to  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Salem  students  emphasizes  reason,  creativity,  and  resource- 
fulness. The  fifteenth  oldest  college  in  the  nation,  Salem  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  private  liberal  arts  colleges. 

In  its  215-year  history,  Salem  has  had  17  presidents: 

Inspectors,  Principals,  and  Presidents  of  Salem 

Samuel  G.  Kramsch 1802-1806 

Abraham  S.  Steiner 1806-1816 

G.  Benjamin  Reichel 1816-1834 

John  C.  Jacobson 1834-1844 

Charles  A.  Bleck 1844-1848 

Emil  A.  deSchweinitz 1848-1853 

Robert  deSchweinitz 1853-1866 

Maximilian  E.  Grunert 1866-1877 

Theophilus  Zorn 1877-1884 

Edward  Rondthaler 1884-1888 

John  H.  Clewell 1888-1909 

Howard  Rondthaler 1909-1940 

Dale  H.  Gramley 1949-1971 

John  H.  Chandler 1971-1976 

Merrimon  Cunningim 1976-1979 

Richard  Leslie  Morrill 1979-1982 

Thomas  Vernon  Litzenburg  Jr 1982- 
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Educational  Mission 

To  assume  greater  intellectual  independence,  to  explore  new  ideas 
freely,  and  to  develop  essential  skills  and  competencies — these  are  the 
educational  goals  to  which  Salem  is  dedicated.  That  these  aspirations 
of  an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  have  been  achieved  is 
evidenced  in  the  Salem  women  who  for  more  than  two-hundred  years 
have  made  their  mark  as  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  administrators, 
civic  leaders,  musicians,  and  scientists. 

Recognizing  that  graduates  today  will  enter  careers  where  profes- 
sional requirements  will  continue  to  change,  Salem  prepares  students 
to  compete  in  the  world  of  work  by  providing  them  with  the  neces- 
sary confidence,  knowledge,  and  strategies  for  success.  For  it  is  the 
woman  with  a  broad  education  and  flexible  skills  who  best  can  cope 
with  changing  demands  on  her  talents.  Enabling  women  to  understand 
themselves  more  fully,  encouraging  them  to  have  the  highest  aspira- 
tions, and  preparing  them  for  leadership  roles  in  society  is  what,  at 
Salem,  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  is  about. 

Both  the  traditional  courses  and  the  innovative  special  programs  of 
work  experiences  and  internships  fulfill  the  educational  purpose  of 
the  College.  Furthermore,  Salem's  small  size  makes  possible  maximum 
attention  and  commitment  to  the  individual  student.  If  the  student  her- 
self is  not  the  clear  recipient  and  beneficial*}'  of  education,  no  pur- 
pose— no  matter  how  lofty — can  be  defended.  Salem  students  are 
known  and  are  taken  seriously  by  the  faculty.  The  combination  of 
friendly  competition  and  mutual  support  inspires  each  student. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  help  each  student  to  discover  and 
develop  her  own  integrity  as  a  person  and  to  prepare  herself  for  a 
role  of  leadership  in  the  world.  As  a  women's  college,  Salem  provides 
a  special  environment  where  women  can  attain  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  develop  leadership  qualities.  Women  faculty,  administrators, 
and  trustees  serve  as  role  models  for  Salem  students.  Seeing  and 
working  with  other  women  as  leaders,  thinkers,  creators,  decision- 
makers lets  young  women  better  evaluate  and  develop  their  own  tal- 
ents. Such  experiences  facilitate  the  development  of  Salem  women  in 
intellectual,  social,  and  cultural  ways  that  enhance  their  capacity  for 
choice  throughout  their  lives.  The  total  resources  of  the  College  are 
committed  to  women,  offering  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  way  that  they 
choose  to  pursue  personal  and  professional  fulfillment. 

Salem  College  is  both  tangible  and  intangible.  The  character  of  the 
intangible  campus  relates  closely  to  that  of  the  physical  campus.  The 
mutual  respect  of  faculty  and  student,  the  place  of  tradition  in  college 
life,  a  community  that  supports  and  inspires,  the  belief  that  learning 
matters  for  what  it  is  as  well  as  what  it  does — all  this  gives  shape  to 
the  intangible  campus. 


Physical  Appearance 

Located  in  Old  Salem,  the  College  is  the  inheritor  of  the  physical 
beauty  of  the  place  and  the  more  significant  qualities  of  mind,  spirit, 
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and  community  which  the  place  holds  and  conveys.  Old  Salem's  time- 
less Main  Street  runs  in  front  of  the  campus.  Five  buildings  from  the 
original  Moravian  town  serve  the  College  as  residence  halls,  class- 
rooms, and  administrative  offices.  The  other  pre- 1820  buildings,  in  this 
classic  example  of  inspired  historic  preservation  and  adaptive  use,  line 
the  street  across  from  Salem  Square.  These  buildings,  human  in  scale 
and  extremely  handsome  in  their  timbers,  brickwork,  design,  and  inte- 
rior detailing,  continue  to  influence  the  College  through  their  example 
of  creative  vigor. 

The  old  bricks,  the  hooded  archways  over  the  doors,  the  benches, 
lightposts,  and  steps  give  the  tangible  campus  its  character.  Close  but 
not  crowded,  the  buildings  display  a  style  and  scale  that  is  consistent 
everywhere  on  campus.  Nothing  is  towering  or  cold  to  dwarf  or  over- 
whelm; nothing  suggests  the  shoddy  or  the  temporary.  The  warmth  of 
brick,  excellence  of  plan,  and  strength  of  time  and  talent  from  com- 
mitted artisans  earn7  over  into  a  feeling  on  the  campus:  human  values 
show  themselves  most  clearly  in  acts  of  creation.  The  cornerstones  of 
buildings  become  cornerstones  of  education. 


Individual  Buildings 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  early  Moravian  building  on  the  campus  is 
the  Inspector's  House,  built  in  1810  for  the  "inspector,"  as  the  head  of 
the  early  school  was  called.  Renovated  in  1936  and  restored  in  1967,  it 
has  offices  for  the  President  and  the  Chief  Business  Officer.  Of  earlier 
construction  is  the  Gottlieb  Shober  House,  built  in  1795.  Recon- 
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structed  in  1979,  the  Shober  House  is  the  Office  of  Admissions.  That 
all  prospective  students  enter  Salem  through  this  highly  functional  but 
infinitely  charming  18th-century  building  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
way  the  College  uses  its  past  to  serve  the  present. 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of  classical  architectural  revival,  Main  Hall 
houses  faculty  and  administrative  offices,  classrooms,  the  supply  cen- 
ter, and  the  administrative  computer  facilities. 

The  Residence  Halls,  though  covering  a  wide  span  of  construction 
dates,  blend  in  atmosphere  and  style.  They  include  Sisters  House 
(1786),  South  Hall  (1802),  Alice  Clewell  (1922),  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting 
(1930),  Hattie  Strong  (1942),  Maty  Reynolds  Babcock  (1957),  and  Dale 
H.  Gramley  (1965)  Residence  Halls.  In  addition  to  residence  facilities, 
mostly  double  rooms,  the  halls  contain  study,  recreation,  and  utility 
rooms. 

The  Salem  Fine  Aits  Center,  completed  in  1965,  contains  the  Ralph 
P.  Hanes  Auditorium,  seating  800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital  Hall,  seating 
220;  the  workshop  theatre,  seating  200;  extensive  art  gallery  space; 
complete  facilities  for  the  School  of  Music;  and  the  offices  and  class- 
rooms of  the  Departments  of  Psychology,  Education,  and  Art,  and  the 
drama  program.  There  are  14  music  teaching  studios,  28  practice 
rooms,  a  spacious  library,  four  record-listening  rooms,  a  rehearsal-lec- 
ture hall,  large  art  studios,  and  the  Lorraine  F.  Rudolph  Fine  Arts 
Library. 

Old  Chapel  (1856)  holds  the  Day  Student  Center,  the  accounting  of- 
fice, faculty  offices,  and  classrooms.  In  Corrin  Hall  are  the  College  re- 
fectory, Student  Center,  and  student  offices.  Lehman  Hall  (1892) 
houses  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Lifespan  Center,  Career 
Planning  and  Placement,  and  Financial  Aid.  Other  buildings  on  campus 
are  the  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  House  (1930);  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alum- 
nae House  (1817);  President's  House  (1844);  Rondthaler  Science 
Building  (1951,  I960);  and  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary  (1925).  The 
newly  restored  Rondthaler-Gramley  House,  built  in  1888,  serves  the 
community  as  an  elegant  and  comfortable  place  for  small  meetings,  re- 
ceptions, and  dinners.  The  upstairs  bedrooms  are  available  for  special 
guests  to  the  campus. 


Athletic  Facilities 

The  Salem  athletic  complex,  located  on  the  southeast  quadrant  of 
the  campus,  provides  the  focal  point  for  the  full  complement  of  physi- 
cal education,  intramural,  and  intercollegiate  sports  activities. 

The  facilities  of  the  Student  Life  and  Fitness  Center,  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1982,  include  a  25-meter  indoor  swimming  pool.  The 
pool  has  six  lanes  for  swimming  competition  and  a  one-meter  diving 
board.  The  Fitness  Center  also  contains  varsity  and  practice  gymnasia, 
exercise  room  with  a  Universal  Weight  Machine,  a  dance  studio,  and 
fully  equipped  locker  facilities  in  addition  to  classrooms  and  faculty 
offices. 
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Salem  students  and  faculty-  enjoy  the  use  of  12  Laykold  tennis  courts 
and  the  archery  range.  Three  playing  fields  for  team  sports  such  as 
hockey,  soccer,  and  softball  border  the  athletic  complex. 
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Library  Services 

Salem  students  and  faculty  members  enjoy  invaluable  support  from 
the  library  system  which  serves  them.  The  Dale  H.  Gramley  Library, 
built  in  1937  and  remodeled  and  expanded  in  19"72,  is  an  attractive 
and  spacious  place  for  students  to  read  and  earn'  out  research.  Library 
services,  which  include  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the  library 
research  process,  enhance  the  use  of  a  collection  which  features  over 
116,000  volumes  and  over  480  current  periodicals.  During  the  aca- 
demic year,  professional  reference  assistance  is  available  to  research- 
ers over  52  hours  each  week. 

Students  enjoy  a  variety  of  work  and  study  areas,  including  a  beauti- 
ful main  reading  room;  an  assembly  room;  a  periodicals  lounge;  tables 
and  individual  study  carrels;  and  a  Browsing  Collection  of  new  books. 
There  is  a  special  listening  area  for  the  collection  of  spoken  work  re- 
cordings and  a  microform  collection  with  reading  and  copying 
machines. 

Over  7350  music  recordings  and  ^900  scores  are  available  in  the 
Lorraine  Rudolph  Fine  Arts  Library  in  the  Fine  Arts  Center.  Gramley 
Library  features  the  Siewers  Room,  which  houses  special  collections 
devoted  to  the  history7  of  the  Moravian  Church  and  of  Salem  Academy 
and  College.  The  Clarence  E.  Clewell  Rare  Book  Room,  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1984,  is  a  fine  new  facility  for  Salem's  collection  of  rare 
books  and  early  imprint  material. 
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Academic  Computing  Facilities 

Salem  College  has  exceptional  academic  computing  facilities  for  a 
small  liberal  arts  college.  There  are  two  centralized  computer  labora- 
tory facilities  located  in  the  Rondthaler  Science  Building:  a  microcom- 
puter laboratory  and  a  mainframe  computer  terminal  room.  The  mi- 
crocomputer laboratory'  contains  Apple  He  computers  each  equipped 
with  double  disc  drives  and  an  Epson  printer. 

The  mainframe  computer  terminal  facility  contains  fifteen  Teletype 
5420  Buffered  Display  CRTs  connected  through  AT  &  T  Technologies 
data  sets  to  a  3B5®  computer  with  a  UNIX  operating  system  and  a 
high  speed  printer.  Each  terminal  is  connected  to  TUCC  (Triangle  Uni- 
versities Computing  Center).  This  facility  is  used  for  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced level  computer  science  courses,  as  well  as  for  student  and  fac- 
ulty research  projects.  Both  facilities  are  used  solely  for  academic 
computing. 

In  addition  to  the  two  centralized  computer  facilities,  microcompu- 
ters for  student  use  are  located  in  the  Lorraine  Rudolph  Fine  Arts 
Library  and  Gramley  Library.  The  microcomputers  in  Gramley  Library 
are  equipped  with  software  and  printers  for  word  processing.  The 
computing  facility  in  the  Fine  Arts  Center  has  an  alphaSyntauri  synthe- 
sizer for  keyboard  and  composition  work  in  music. 


Academic  Standing 

Salem  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  The  School  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  with  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation  in  accordance  with  published  regulations  of  this 
Association.  The  course  in  Medical  Technology  is  recognized  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Salem  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the 
preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Salem  meets  the 
standards  of  Plan  IV  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in  the  area  of 
general  specialization  in  dietetics. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  eligible  to  be 
admitted  unconditionally  by  graduate  and  professional  schools. 


Old  Salem  and  Winston-Salem  as  Extended  Campus 

The  tangible  campus  and  the  intangible  campus  as  a  place  of  com- 
mitment to  excellence  and  achievement  for  women  exist  in  a  larger 
context. 

The  57-acre  campus  borders  Salem  Square  on  the  west,  the  center 
of  the  historical  restoration  of  Old  Salem — acknowledged  as  one  of 
America's  most  authentic  and  complete  restorations. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moravian  community  and  the  restored  18th- 
century  village  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  College.  The 
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Moravian  Lovefeasts,  the  Candle  Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the  Easter  Sun- 
rise Service  are  moving  and  meaningful  celebrations.  Salem  College, 
the  Home  Moravian  Church,  and  Old  Salem  share  Salem  Square,  the 
sounds  of  Salem  bells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 

Beyond  Old  Salem,  the  city  of  Winston-Salem  (population  132,000) 
spreads  out  its  business,  industrial,  and  cultural  opportunities.  Win- 
ston-Salem is  widely  recognized  as  an  artistic  and  cultural  center. 
Within  the  city,  the  College  cooperates  with  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions,  including  Wake  Forest  University,  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem  State  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County  public  schools.  The  College  and  the  city  together  constitute  an 
incomparable  tool  for  shaping  an  education. 

Using  campus,  city,  and  state,  the  Salem  student  has  a  wide  selection 
of  extracurricular  activities.  In  addition  to  intramural  and  intercolle- 
giate sports,  popular  recreation  includes  horseback  riding,  skiing  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  exploring  the  Outer  Banks. 
Nearby  colleges  such  as  Davidson,  Duke,  North  Carolina  State,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  sponsor  many  activities  of 
interest  to  Salem  students. 

On  campus  the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center  presents  the  works  of  visi- 
tors and  students.  Nearby,  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art  (SECCA),  the  Arts  Council,  and  the  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  city  offer  art  exhibits  and  classes.  Reynolda  House  specializes  in 
lectures  on  American  art. 
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Concerts  and  recitals  by  the  Salem  School  of  Music  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  guest  artists,  are  presented  regularly  for  the  commu- 
nity. The  Winston-Salem  Symphony  and  music  departments  at  other 
colleges  perform  programs  of  music  in  many  styles  and  from  all 
periods. 

The  Pierrette  Players  of  the  College  stage  dramatic  works  and  pro- 
grams in  the  Readers'  Theatre.  At  least  three  other  community  theatri- 
cal companies  regularly  mount  productions.  There  are  several  film  se- 
ries in  addition  to  local  cinemas. 

Campus  speakers  stimulate  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Biennially, 
Salem  sponsors  a  two-day  symposium  on  a  subject  in  education,  tech- 
nology, politics,  or  the  arts. 

Volunteer  work  is  available  to  students  in  community-action  pro- 
grams, in  hospitals  and  schools,  and  in  political  organizations.  Intern- 
ships for  academic  credit  are  available  with  law  offices,  newspaper 
staffs,  television  stations,  state  legislators,  and  local  artists.  Informal 
courses  and  study  programs  in  historic  preservation  are  available  at 
Old  Salem  and  at  the  well-known  Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decora- 
tive Arts,  which  border  the  campus. 

To  examine  Salem  College  is  to  discover  an  institution  that  is  unex- 
celled in  location  and  heritage,  adaptive  and  creative  in  its  teaching 
and  special  programs,  and  committed  to  high  standards  and  chal- 
lenges. The  College  is  a  distinctive  combination  of  the  tangibles  and 
intangibles  of  higher  education,  and  exemplary  in  both. 
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Student  Services 


Advising 

The  advising  of  students  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram at  Salem  College.  The  aim  of  the  advising  program  is  to  assist 
students  in  understanding  their  potential  and  to  help  them  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness  in  academic,  personal,  and  social  endeavors. 

Academic  Advising 

The  purpose  of  the  academic  advising  program  at  Salem  is  to  assist 
each  student  in  planning  an  educational  program  consistent  with  her 
life  goals  and  interests.  The  academic  advising  program  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  phase  is  freshmen-sophomore  advising;  the  second,  ad- 
vising of  majors.  Each  incoming  freshman  is  assigned  a  peer  adviser 
and  a  faculty  adviser  on  the  basis  of  her  interests.  Once  the  student 
declares  her  major,  usually  in  the  spring  of  her  sophomore  year,  she 
is  assigned  a  new  faculty  adviser  in  the  department  of  her  major.  A 
student  may  change  her  faculty  adviser  at  any  time  either  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  associate  dean  or  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which 
she  has  declared  her  major. 

Residence  Hall  Advising 

The  residence  halls  are  active  learning  centers  in  which  student 
leadership  is  involved  in  policy  and  program  development.  Studying, 
serious  talking,  relaxing,  and  building  friendships  will  occur  as  stu- 
dents plan  social  and  recreational  activities,  holiday  events,  special 
programs,  and  other  projects. 

Trained  student  advisers  are  assigned  to  new  students  and  assist 
them  during  Orientation  and  throughout  the  year.  The  student  advis- 
ers meet  frequently  with  their  advisees  in  order  to  promote  an  under- 
standing of  the  special  traditions,  residence  hall  regulations,  college 
policies,  and  opportunities  for  participation  in  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion and  larger  community. 

Except  for  women  beyond  the  normal  college  age  and  those  who 
live  with  immediate  family,  Salem  is  a  residential  college.  Residential 
life  and  the  variety  of  activities  available  in  extracurricular  offerings 
bring  an  added  dimension  to  the  students  liberal  education.  The  Dean 
of  Students  and  staff  supervise  the  residence  halls  and  student  activi- 
ties in  order  to  provide  an  environment  conducive  to  the  total  devel- 
opment of  each  student. 

Personal  Growth  and  Counseling 

Professional  counseling  is  available  to  students  seeking  help  with 
personal  concerns.  Throughout  the  year  the  counseling  staff  offers  a 
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variety  of  workshops  which  promote  personal  development  and  assist 
students  in  learning  to  set  their  priorities,  to  communicate  clearly  and 
effectively  with  others,  to  develop  and  apply  leadership  skills,  to  man- 
age their  time,  and  to  effectively  resolve  conflicts.  In  addition  the  staff 
works  closely  with  the  Academic  Advising  Program  and  offers  individ- 
ual and  group  instruction  for  students  who  need  to  develop  more  ef- 
fective academic  skills  such  as  note  taking  and  exam  preparation. 

All  counseling  is  confidential,  and  the  services  are  free  to  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  two  or  more  courses. 

Career  Planning 

At  Salem  College  career  planning  begins  during  orientation  when 
freshmen  take  vocational  planning  tests.  The  results  of  these  tests  are 
given  to  students  in  advising  groups  and  are  used  to  help  students 
clarify  career  goals.  A  wide  variety  of  career  planning  programs  are 
available  throughout  the  year  and  include  informational  testing  and 
planning,  and  a  January  Term  class  in  career  exploration. 

Salem's  Mentoring  Program  for  Juniors  matches  students  with 
professional  women  in  a  specific  career  area.  Through  this  program 
juniors  are  able  to  refine  career  interests  and  begin  to  see  how  their 
work  at  Salem  translates  into  career  goals. 

During  senior  year  students  are  invited  to  meet  with  career  counse- 
lors to  discuss  their  post  graduation  plans.  Workshops  on  resume  writ- 
ing, job  interviewing,  and  job  hunting  strategies  are  available  through- 
out the  year.  Each  senior  is  encouraged  to  maintain  a  placement  file 
so  that  upon  her  request,  letters  of  reference  can  be  sent  to  prospec- 
tive employers.  Seniors  may  schedule  interviews  with  recruiters  from 
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businesses  and  graduate  schools  who  visit  Salem.  In  addition  Salem 
coordinates,  with  various  colleges  in  the  area,  a  job  fair  which  attracts 
a  wide  range  of  companies  and  organizations  who  wish  to  recruit  sen- 
iors and/or  provide  career  information. 

A  network  of  Salem  Alumnae  across  the  country  has  been  devel- 
oped to  provide  information  and  assistance  to  students  as  they  plan 
and  implement  career  decisions. 

Career  Reading  Room 

Located  in  Lehman  Hall,  this  library  of  vocational  resource  materials 
contains  information  on  various  career  areas,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools,  employment  opportunities,  employers  in  the  area,  and 
job  hunting  strategies.  A  listing  of  current  job  openings  maintained  by 
the  North  Carolina  Employment  Securities  Commission  is  available  on 
microfiche.  Students  are  encouraged  to  become  familiar  with  these  re- 
sources to  aid  in  their  career  planning. 

Information  and  applications  for  graduate  and  professional  schools 
tests  (LSAT,  GRE,  MCAT,  and  GMAT)  are  available  in  the  Career  Read- 
ing Room. 
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Student  Activities  and 
Organizations 


The  Student  Government  Association  at  Salem  College  provides  the 
means  by  which  the  students  actively  govern  themselves.  Membership 
is  open  to  all  traditional  age  students  and  continuing  education  degree 
candidates.  The  Association  strives  to  foster  both  the  individual  and 
community  interests  of  students  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
conduct,  by  creating  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  by  developing  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  and  adherence  to  the  Honor  Tradition  at 
Salem  College. 

The  students  achieve  these  ends  through  several  boards  within  the 
Association.  These  student  groups  include  Legislative  Board,  Interdorm 
Council,  Honor  Council,  Executive  Board,  and  various  committees  gov- 
erning student  life.  As  members  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, all  students  are  required  to  attend  the  meetings  held  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  Faculty  Advisory  Board  works  with  these  student 
groups  as  they  create  and  maintain  campus  standards.  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  Executive  Board,  students  are  named  also  as  representa- 
tives and  voting  members  on  Committees  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Within  this  system  of  student  government,  students  orga- 
nize the  self-scheduling  of  exams,  administer  the  Student  Emergency 
Loan  Fund,  control  the  rental  of  room  refrigerators,  and  form  a  direct 
liaison  between  students  and  faculty  and  administration.  Through  the 
Student  Government  Association,  students  at  Salem  College  learn  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  taking  an  active  role  in  the  self-gov- 
ernment system. 


Clubs  and  Organizations 

Student  Budget  Organizations  are  supported  by  the  budget  fee 
which  all  students  pay  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  By  paying 
this  fee,  each  Salem  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  following 
organizations: 

April  Arts  organizes  cultural  activities  throughout  the  year  and  spon- 
sors a  week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts.  The  program  coordinates 
contributions  in  music,  art,  dance,  and  literature  from  students  and 
faculty;  craft  seminars  with  instruction;  and  visiting  entertainers,  such 
as  folk  singers.  Also,  throughout  the  year,  the  club  initiates  participa- 
tion in  the  cultural  activities  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  surrounding 
areas. 

The  Big  3+3  Committee  organizes  and  implements  social  activi- 
ties for  all  students.  Activities  include  student-faculty  mixers,  three 
dance  weekends  each  year,  a  minimum  of  three  mixers  each  year, 
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movies,  and  other  events  as  desired  by  students.  The  groups  also  set 
social  standards  and  regulations  for  Salem  students. 

The  Campus  Activities  Council  is  responsible  for  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities on  the  Salem  College  campus  including  all  Student  Center  pro- 
gramming, on-campus  mixers  and  parties,  outdoor  trips  and  travel  op- 
portunities. While  the  Council  is  made  up  of  elected  class 
representatives,  all  interested  students  are  invited  to  become  active 
members. 

Fall  Fest  is  a  program  involving  all  classes  and  the  faculty  of  Salem 
College.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  friendship  and  to  promote  class  un- 
ity and  school  spirit.  Fall  Fest  sponsors  various  activities  involving 
competition  between  classes  and  is  celebrated  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 

Student  publications  include  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper 
which,  in  keeping  with  Salem's  tradition  of  open  and  thorough  com- 
munications, keeps  the  campus  informed  of  events  both  within  and 
beyond  the  square;  Sights  and  Insights,  the  college  yearbook  which  is 
published  by  volunteer  staff  made  up  of  all  classes;  The  Student  Hand- 
book, published  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  In  addition,  a 
literary  magazine,  Incunabula,  is  published  twice  a  year.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  campus  circulation  of  the  best  student 
creative  work  in  writing  and  in  the  graphic  arts. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  Salem  College  drama  group,  a  club  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  for  drama,  study- 
ing and  presenting  plays,  and  teaching  the  essentials  of  acting  and  pro- 
duction techniques.  Two  major  productions  are  given  during  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  Lecture-Assembly  Student-Faculty  Committee  is  to 
provide  educational  and  entertainment  programs  for  the  Salem  Col- 
lege community.  It  sponsors  lectures,  movies,  panel  discussions,  and 
cultural  events  which  enrich  the  lives  of  students  and  faculty  through- 
out the  college  year.  Students,  faculty,  and  administrative  representa- 
tives work  together  in  planning  for  each  event. 

The  Salem  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  designed  to  pro- 
mote recreational  and  sports  activities  for  all  students.  They  sponsor 
the  intramural  athletic  program  as  well  as  a  variety  of  camping,  hiking, 
and  outing  activities. 

Student  Non-budget  Organizations  do  not  receive  funds  from  the 
student  budget.  They  are  open,  unless  otherwise  designated,  to  all  in- 
terested students: 

The  Ambassadors  is  a  student  organization  affiliated  with  the  Alum- 
nae and  Development  offices.  The  members  are  chosen  from  the  en- 
tire student  body  with  a  maximum  membership  of  twenty.  The  organi- 
zation is  responsible  for  being  hostess  to  alumnae  gatherings  on 
campus  throughout  the  year,  attending  alumnae  meetings  off  campus, 
organizing  the  annual  phonathon,  and  organizing  the  Senior  Pledge 
drive. 

The  Archways  is  an  independently  organized,  student  directed,  small 
choral  group.  Performances  include  presentations  of  a  wide  variety  of 
music  for  various  civic  groups  and  volunteer  organizations  in  the  Win- 
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ston-Salem  area,  for  various  campus  events,  and  in  two  annual  con- 
certs. Archways  vacancies  are  filled  at  fall  auditions  in  which  musical 
ability,  vocal  blend,  stage  presence,  and  commitment  are  emphasized. 

The  purpose  of  Bacchus  is  to  sponsor  alcohol  education  and  abuse 
prevention  programs  for  Salem  College  students.  This  is  done  by  pro- 
viding pamphlets,  speakers,  workshops  and  parties,  and  by  training 
peer-counselors.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  at  any  time. 

Salem  Chorale  is  a  vocal  group  whose  purpose  is  to  foster  and  stim- 
ulate interest  in  the  vocal  arts.  Programs  include  entertainment  for 
special  events  on  campus  such  as  the  Christmas  Service  and  for  Win- 
ston-Salem civic  organizations  and  conventions.  Any  student,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Circle  K  is  recognized  as  the  world's  largest  service  organization. 
Salem's  chapter  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  help  people 
in  need,  to  improve  the  campus  and  community,  and  to  get  involved 
in  the  world  and  its  needs.  Circle  K  sponsors  many  types  of  projects, 
ranging  from  year-long  commitments  to  spending  a  few  hours  a 
month  working  for  a  good  cause.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students. 

Dansalenis,  Salem's  modern  dance  society,  seeks  to  develop  an  ap- 
preciation of  modern  dance,  to  develop  adequate  skills  and  creative 
ability,  and  to  plan,  choreograph,  organize,  and  present  concerts.  Dan- 
salem  members  select,  through  auditions,  new  members  each  fall. 

Off-Campus  Student  Association  works  to  involve  the  day  and  con- 
tinuing education  students  in  many  aspects  of  the  Salem  community. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  association,  day  students  are  offered  the 
opportunity  of  participation  in  all  campus  activities. 

The  Food  Committee,  whose  representatives  are  elected  from  each 
residence  hall,  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  student  body  and  the  Re- 
fectory management.  It  also  works  with  Big  Four  in  planning  menus 
for  dance  weekends. 

Fremdendienerin,  which  is  a  German  word  meaning  "one  who 
serves  strangers,"  is  a  student  organization  affiliated  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office.  The  members  are  chosen  from  the  entire  student  body 
and  include  the  four  representatives  on  the  Admissions  Committee. 
The  organization  is  responsible  for  those  activities  concerning  pro- 
spective students,  including:  scheduling  and  giving  campus  tours,  ar- 
ranging student  overnights,  and  planning  and  participating  in  admis- 
sions seminars. 

The  International  Club  fosters  the  interests  of  Salem  students  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  foreign  culture  and  study  abroad.  It  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  international  students  to  the  Salem  community  and 
provides  cultural  and  academic  events  of  an  international  nature.  All 
students  are  eligible  for  membership  and  are  invited  to  join. 

Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship  is  a  national  organization  with  a 
chapter  on  campus.  The  main  purpose  is  to  offer  Christian  fellowship 
and  programs  for  the  entire  campus.  There  are  weekly  meetings 
which  provide  a  wide  variety  of  speakers  and  programs,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  plan  activities  to  be  carried  out  on  campus  and  in  the 
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community.  Bible  studies  and  prayer  groups  are  active  throughout  the 
year. 

Lablings  is  Salem's  organization  responsible  for  furthering  interest 
in  the  scientific  field.  The  club  does  not  restrict  its  membership  to  sci- 
ence majors  but  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science  which  provides  opportunities  for  under- 
graduate scientific  research,  field  trips,  lecture  programs  and  participa- 
tion in  the  spring  annual  meeting  for  those  students  wishing  to  pres- 
ent papers. 

The  purpose  of  the  student  chapter  69  of  the  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  music  as  a  fine  art.  All 
music  majors  are  encourage  to  join  the  club,  but  the  membership  is 
not  restricted  to  music  majors;  any  interested  student  may  belong. 

ONUA  is  an  organization  for  all  students  at  the  College  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  quality  of  life  for  black  students.  The  members  are  con- 
cerned with  promoting  black  awareness  on  campus,  acting  as  a  sup- 
port group  for  black  students,  assisting  in  recruiting  black  students, 
and  sponsoring  activities  and  projects  which  give  service  to  the  Col- 
lege and  larger  community. 

The  goals  of  the  Salem  College  Symphony  Guild  are  to  support  and 
promote  the  growth  of  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Association  Inc. 
and  to  provide  charitable  and  educational  services  for  the  Symphony. 
The  Salem  Guild  also  seeks  to  inform  students  of  all  symphony  con- 
certs and  activities.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  genuinely  in- 
terested in  promoting  and  preserving  the  performing  arts  within  the 
Winston-Salem  community.  New  members  are  always  welcome. 

The  Sociology',  Economics,  Economics-Management  Club  is  an  orga- 
nization designed  primarily  to  help  interested  students  learn  more 
about  career  opportunities  through  meeting  with  individuals  who  rep- 
resent different  occupations.  SEEM  also  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  become  involved  with  the  community7  and  investigate  possible  in- 
ternships. Majors  are  encouraged  to  join  but  everyone  is  welcome. 

The  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of  the  Student  National  Education 
Association  is  a  professional  service  organization  seeking  to  provide  its 
members  with  knowledge  which  will  be  beneficial  to  their  future 
teaching  profession.  Speakers  and  special  programs  are  planned  for 
the  monthly  chapter  meetings.  All  students  interested  in  the  teaching 
profession  are  encouraged  to  join  the  organization.  Special  programs 
are  opened  to  everyone  interested. 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  participate  as  members  of  the  orchestra  or  of  the 
chorus. 


Athletics 

Salem  College  offers  a  three  part  program  in  athletics.  The  formal 
teaching  component  consists  of  courses  designed  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  and  skills  in  specific  sports  areas.  Four  terms  of 
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physical  education  are  required  as  part  of  the  breadth  of  study  intrin- 
sic to  all  liberal  arts  programs.  Classes  are  offered  in  over  20  areas  in 
addition  to  Red  Cross  approved  courses  in  Life  Saving  and  Water 
Safety  Instruction. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  is  offered  in  the  intramural  program.  Ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  the  Salem  Athletic  Association  are  volleyball,  bas- 
ketball, tennis,  softball,  swimming,  water  polo,  running,  aerobic  dance, 
and  other  recreational  activities. 

A  synchronized  swimming  show  is  held  each  year.  This  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

The  Intercollegiate  program  includes  teams  in  volleyball,  soccer, 
field  hockey,  tennis,  cross  country,  and  riding.  Salem  College  has  a 
membership  in  the  North  Carolina  Soccer  League  and  The  American 
Intercollegiate  Horse  Back  Riding  Association.  Salem  teams  compete 
with  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 


Religious  Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the  Moravian  Church,  Salem  College 
places  emphasis  on  religious  values  and  on  the  maintenance  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  inquiry — an  atmosphere  in  which  ethical  questions  and 
answers  may  develop  on  both  group  and  personal  levels.  The  institu- 
tion believes  that  the  examination  of  religious  values  should  be  en- 
couraged in  the  college  years  and  that  instructional  guidance  should 
reflect  ethical  maturity  in  the  faculty.  In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
a  church-related  college,  the  academic  study  of  religion  is  offered  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  denominational  chaplains  to 
the  colleges  in  the  community  encourage  the  students  to  participate  in 
local  church  life  and  denominational  programs.  In  addition,  these 
chaplains,  through  the  Campus  Ministry,  contribute  to  the  counseling 
services  available  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Personal 
counseling  is  available  to  all  students  through  the  office  of  the  College 
Chaplain. 


The  Honor  Tradition 

A  tradition  of  respect  for  the  Honor  Code  is  upheld  by  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administration.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  each  student 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  her  actions  in  all  phases  of  life  at  Salem 
College.  In  case  of  failure  to  abide  by  the  Honor  Code,  which  is  the 
core  of  the  honor  tradition,  a  student  is  responsible  for  reporting  her 
infractions  to  Honor  Council.  Every  student  is  also  responsible  for  en- 
couraging other  students  to  uphold  the  Honor  Code. 
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Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 

The  Honor  Council  of  the  Student  Government  Association  deems 
the  violation  of  the  Honor  Code  extremely  serious  and  may  recom- 
mend penalties  of  probations,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  the  final  decision  in 
the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  Honor  Code. 


\ 


The  Alumnae  Association 

From  May,  1986  to  May,  1987  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Salem  Col- 
lege will  celebrate  its  centennial  birthday.  Founded  in  June  of  1886, 
the  Association  has  clubs  and  local  groups  in  38  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, ranging  from  Boston,  Massachusetts  to  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  purposes  of  The  Alumnae  Association  are  to  foster  among  the 
alumnae  a  spirit  of  continuing  fellowship  and  service;  to  interpret 
Salem  College  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live;  to  promote 
among  alumnae  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
Salem  College;  and  to  enable  the  College  to  maintain  educational  and 
cultural  relationships  with  its  alumnae.  The  Alumnae  House,  a  college- 
owned  building  which  was  restored  by  the  alumnae  in  1948,  serves  as 
an  office  and  guest  house  with  a  reception  room  and  rooms  for  alum- 
nae, relatives  of  students,  and  college  guests.  The  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education. 
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The  income  from  the  Salem  Fund  is  used  to  finance  the  operation  of 
the  Alumnae  Association.  A  portion  of  the  Fund  is  designated  as  Gifts 
to  the  College  and  includes:  Faculty  Summer  Sabbaticals,  a  grant  ena- 
bling summer  study  and  research  in  this  country  and  abroad;  Presi- 
dent's Prizes  for  academic  excellence;  Rondthaler  Awards  for  creative 
expression;  and  the  Siewers  Room,  the  Alumnae  historical  room  in 
Gramley  Library. 
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Admissions 


Selection  of  Candidates 

Salem  is  interested  in  students  of  strong  academic  ability,  motiva- 
tion, and  character  who  can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to  the  life  of 
the  College.  Students  from  all  religious,  geographic,  racial,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  are  eligible  for  admission. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  application  individ- 
ually and  bases  its  decision  on  the  candidate's  school  record,  the 
scores  of  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  American 
College  Testing  Program,  and  information  concerning  the  academic 
and  personal  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Neither  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants from  a  single  school  nor  the  need  for  financial  aid  is  a  factor 
in  admission  decisions. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  is  glad  to  advise  a  prospective  candidate 
about  her  academic  program,  and  to  provide  information  about  en- 
trance requirements  and  the  College  curriculum  in  time  for  appropri- 
ate planning  and  preparation. 

Salem  College  welcomes  visitors  to  the  campus  throughout  the  year. 
While  the  College  is  in  session,  prospective  students  may  talk  with 
Salem  students  and  faculty  and  attend  classes.  The  Office  of  Admis- 
sions is  open  to  give  tours  and  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on 
weekdays,  and  by  appointment  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturdays. 
Appointments  may  be  arranged  easily  by  writing  or  by  calling:  Dean  of 
Admissions,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27108, 
(919)721-2621. 

Recommended  High  School  Program 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  present  at  least  sixteen  academic  units 
and  is  encouraged  to  carry  a  full  academic  program  in  her  senior  year. 
The  following  units  are  recommended: 

English Four 

Foreign  language Two  (of  one  language) 

History Two 

Mathematics  (Algebra  I  and  II,  Geometry) Three 

Science  (laboratory) One 

Elective  units  may  be  submitted  from  the  following:  classical  or 
modern  foreign  languages;  mathematics,  which  may  include  additional 
algebra,  calculus,  geometry,  or  trigonometry;  social  studies,  which  may 
include  history,  geography,  civics,  economics,  psychology,  or  sociol- 
ogy; fine  arts;  religion;  general  science;  and  additional  laboratory 
sciences. 
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Applicants  who  have  completed  college  courses  during  high  school 
may  request  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  submit  a  transcript  to  the  ap- 
propriate department  at  Salem  for  placement  and/or  credit  evaluation. 
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Procedure  for  Admission 

1 .  Official  Application.  This  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $20.  While  there  is  no  deadline  for  making  applica- 
tion, a  prospective  student  is  encouraged  to  apply  early  in  the  fall  of 
her  senior  year.  Decisions  of  the  Admissions  Committee  are  released 
on  a  rolling  plan,  as  soon  as  all  credentials  can  be  assembled  and  re- 
viewed. Salem  College  adheres  to  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  of  the 
College  Board,  and  accepted  freshmen  are  not  required  to  notify  the 
College  of  intention  to  enroll  before  May  1  (with  the  exception  of 
Honor  Scholarship  recipients.) 

2.  Secondary  School  Record.  An  applicant  should  have  her  second- 
ary school  record  sent  to  the  College.  This  record  should  give  specific 
information  regarding  courses,  grades,  rank  in  class,  standardized  test 
scores,  etc.,  through  the  junior  year,  and  should  indicate  the  subjects 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  Test  Requirements.  Salem  College  requires  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  College  Board  or  the  American  College  Testing  Program. 

The  applicant  is  responsible  for  arranging  to  take  the  SAT  or  the 
ACT  and  for  having  the  scores  reported  to  Salem  College.  Information 
and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  College 
Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  P.O.  Box  1025, 
Berkelev,  California  94701;  or  to  ACT,  P.O.  Box  414,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
52240. 

A  foreign  student  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English 
should  take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language)  in  time 
for  her  scores  to  be  reported  to  the  College  by  February  1.  Informa- 
tion and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  08540. 

4.  Recommendations.  The  College  requires  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. When  the  application  for  admission  is  filed,  the  appropri- 
ate forms  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  for  her  to  give  to  individuals 
serving  as  her  references. 

5.  Personal  interview.  A  personal  interview  is  recommended  and 
may  be  arranged  by  writing  or  calling  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

6.  The  School  of  Music  requires  an  audition  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
music  major.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audition  be  arranged  soon 
after  formal  application  has  been  filed.  A  schedule  of  audition  dates 
will  be  furnished  upon  request,  and  appointments  are  made  through 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  In  some  special  cases  the  School  of 
Music  will  accept  a  tape  recording  of  the  applicant's  performance 
(about  twenty  minutes)  in  lieu  of  an  audition. 

Advanced  Placement 

An  entering  freshman  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and/or 
credit  if  she  submits  scores  of  three,  four,  or  five  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Board.  (See  page  57.) 
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College  Honors  Program 

Salem  provides  formal  opportunities  for  qualified  students  to  under- 
take honors  study.  (See  page  66.)  Entering  freshmen  who  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  Honors  Program  include  all 
Honor  Scholars,  and  those  students  who  rank  in  the  upper  10%  of  the 
entering  freshman  class  on  the  basis  of  their  total  SAT  scores. 

Early  Admissions 

The  College  offers  two  Early  Admission  Programs  for  young  women 
of  ability  and  talent  who  wish  to  begin  their  collegiate  work  after  the 
junior  year  of  high  school. 

Through  the  College  Early  Admission  Program,  a  student  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  Salem  upon  the  completion  of  her  junior  year  in  high 
school.  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  through  this  pro- 
gram should  present  evidence  of  academic  achievement  and  social 
maturity  which  indicates  she  can  successfully  undertake  college  work 
sooner  than  most  college  entrants.  The  application  procedures  are  the 
same  as  for  those  who  apply  under  the  regular  plan  of  admission. 

The  College  also  offers  an  Academic  Acceleration  Program  with 
Salem  Academy,  a  nationally  recognized  preparatory  school  whose 
campus  is  adjacent  to  the  College.  The  Salem  Academy  and  College 
Acceleration  Program  enables  gifted  young  women  to  complete  an  ad- 
vanced program  of  study  by  combining  the  senior  year  of  high  school 
with  the  first  year  of  college  while  the  student  is  in  residence  at  the 
Academy.  Admission  to  the  Acceleration  Program  is  highly  selective 
and  includes:  general  admission  to  Salem  Academy,  acceptance  by  the 
Academy  English  Department  to  Honors  English  IV,  and  approval  by 
the  Academy  and  College  Acceleration  Program  Committee.  Students 
participating  in  this  program  are  expected  to  fulfill  the  normal  re- 
quirements for  Academy  graduation  and  are  entitled  to  a  transcript 
from  Salem  College  showing  courses  of  college  credit. 

Additional  information  on  Early  Admission  programs  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  or  calling  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

Transfer  Admissions 

Each  year  students  transfer  to  Salem  College  from  other  four-year 
and  two-year  colleges.  Normally  a  transfer  student  should  meet  gen- 
eral freshman  entrance  requirements,  although  special  consideration  is 
given  to  individual  cases. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  each  applicant  for 
admission  as  a  transfer  student: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission,  including  the  $20  application 
fee  which  is  non-refundable. 

2.  A  statement  of  good  standing  from  the  Dean  of  Students  of  the 
college  previously  attended. 

3.  Two  letters  of  recommendation. 

4.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  transcript  of  secon- 
dary school  record. 
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5.  A  catalog  of  each  college  attended  with  even'  course  in  which 
credit  was  earned  clearly  indicated. 

6.  Scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Board  or 
the  American  College  Testing  Program. 

The  academic  record  at  the  college(s)  from  which  the  student  trans- 
fers must  show  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  (based  on  a  4.0  scale)  on 
previous  work.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  of  D  grade  in  more 
than  two  courses.  A  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a 
full  year  of  work  in  residence  at  Salem  in  order  to  qualify'  for 
graduation. 

Transfer  credits  which  will  be  accepted  toward  the  Salem  College 
degree  are  determined  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Registrar. 
The  candidate  will  receive  a  statement  of  this  evaluation  with  the  provi- 
so that  all  transfer  credit  will  be  regarded  as  tentative,  pending  the 
successful  completion  of  at  least  one  term  at  Salem.  Credit  for  the  first 
year  of  English  remains  tentative  throughout  the  College  program. 

A  student  who  transfers  from  a  non-accredited  institution  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  certain  courses  and/or  to  validate  credit  in  subjects 
offered  for  transfer. 


Continuing  Education 

Salem  College  offers  a  wide  variety  of  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  credit,  professional  advancement,  and  personal  enrichment. 

Adult  Degree  Program — The  Adult  Degree  Program  at  Salem  Col- 
lege is  the  first  external  degree  program  for  adult  women  in  North 
Carolina.  In  this  program  women  twenty-five  and  older  who  have 
completed  four  transferable  college  courses  may  earn  a  B.A.,  B.S.,  or 
B.M.  degree  in  one  of  the  thirty-three  majors  offered  at  Salem. 

Degree  requirements  may  be  met  by  a  combination  of  educational 
options.  The  most  exciting  and  distinctive  option  is  the  directed  study. 
Students  work  with  a  Salem  faculty  member  or  approved  off-campus 
tutor  on  a  course  listed  in  the  Salem  catalog  or  of  their  own  design  in 
a  tutorial  process.  In  addition,  courses  may  be  taken  on  the  Salem 
campus  or  other  approved  institutions,  and  consideration  is  given  to 
prior  learning  and  CLEP  exams.  The  degree  requirements  are  the 
same  as  those  for  traditional  age  students  with  the  exception  of  the 
physical  education  requirement. 

Non-Degree  Students — Adults  over  the  age  of  twenty-three  may  take 
courses  for  credit  at  Salem  in  a  non-degree  status.  This  category  is  ap- 
propriate for  college  graduates,  teachers  preparing  for  certification, 
persons  who  are  fulfilling  course  requirements  for  degree  status,  and 
others  not  pursuing  a  degree  who  want  to  take  courses  for  academic 
credit.  A  non-degree  student  is  not  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

Auditors — Registration  as  an  auditor  permits  a  student  to  enroll  in  a 
course  without  working  for  a  grade  or  credit.  Complete  information 
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on  auditing  may  be  found  in  the  current  catalog  under  Academic 
Regulations. 

Continuing  education  students  may  enroll  on  a  full-  or  part-time  ba- 
sis. A  degree  student  enrolled  full-time  (defined  as  taking  three  or 
more  course  credits)  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  financial  aid. 
Maintaining  financial  aid  is  dependent  upon  academic  standing.  North 
Carolina  residents  are  eligible  for  the  North  Carolina  Legislative  Tui- 
tion Grant. 

Complete  information  about  all  the  continuing  education  programs 
at  Salem  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 
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Financial  Information 


Fees 

Resident  Students 

Resident  students  are  expected  to  enroll  for  a  full  academic  year 
and  pay  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $10,300.00  which  includes  the  enroll- 
ment deposit,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  laboratory  and  health  ser- 
vice fees.  The  College  expects  full-year  enrollment  because  it  reserves 
facilities  and  executes  contracts  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  student 
during  the  entire  academic  year.  Payments  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

Enrollment  deposit — (non-refundable)  $     250.00 

returning  students — April  1 

new  students — May  1 
First  billing— August!  5,620.00 

Second  billing — January  15  4,430.00 

Total  $10,300.00 

Resident  students  who  meet  requirements  for  graduation  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term  or  new  students  whose  enrollment  begins  with  the 
second  term  are  charged  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $5,150.00  which  also 
entitles  the  student  to  participate  in  the  January  Program.  The  January 
Program  is  designed  to  provide  unique  educational  experiences,  and 
the  student  may  incur  personal  costs  for  travel  or  educational  supplies. 

Please  read  the  sections  of  pages  35-36  which  contain  information 
about  the  refund  policy  and  installment  payments. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Non-resident  students  are  full-time  degree  candidates  who  commute 
between  their  residence  and  the  College.  Non-resident  students  are 
charged  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $6,200.00  for  the  academic  year, 
which  includes  laboratory  fees  and  health  service  fees.  Payments  are 
scheduled  as  follows: 

First  term— August  1  $3,100.00 

Second  term— January  15  $3,100.00 

Total  $6,200.00 

Some  non-resident  students  are  also  classified  as  "continuing  educa- 
tion students."  Continuing  education  students  are  twenty-three  years  of 
age  or  older.  A  fee  of  $390.00  per  course  credit  is  charged  to  continu- 
ing education  students,  except  for  special  music  performance  fees  and 
physical  education  fees  described  below.  Continuing  education  stu- 
dents and  Adult  Degree  Program  students  should  also  consult  publica- 
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tions  of  the  Continuing  Education  Office  for  information  about  ser- 
vices and  fees. 

Continuing  education  students  who  are  non-degree  students  may 
enroll  at  one-half  the  stated  course  fee  for  their  first  two  courses.  This 
fee  structure  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  hold  undergraduate  de- 
grees. To  become  eligible  for  the  reduced  fee,  students  must  request 
before  or  during  registration  that  their  status  and  number  of  courses 
taken  be  certified  by  the  Registrar. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  teaching  under  contract  are  charged  only  one-half  the  stated  fee  for 
courses  taken  for  credit.  Substitute  teachers  are  ineligible  for  the  re- 
duced fee. 

Music  Fees 

Music  majors  receive  one  hour  of  private  instruction  in  music  each 
week  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  fee.  Additional  private  instruction 
is  charged  on  the  basis  of  $120.00  for  a  one  hour  lesson  each  week 
per  term. 

Students  who  are  not  music  majors,  but  qualify  by  audition  for  in- 
struction in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  harp,  or  harpsichord,  may  reg- 
ister for  one  hour  of  private  instruction  each  week  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive fee,  provided  music  faculty  is  available.  Non-music  majors 
studying  without  receiving  college  credit  and  continuing  education 
students  are  charged  $240.00  for  private  instruction  in  music  for  a 
one-hour  lesson  each  week  per  term. 

Special  Fees 

Continuing  education  students  are  charged  according  to  the  dura- 
tion of  physical  education  courses  as  follows: 

61/2-week  course  $  45.00 

13-week  course  $  90.00 

Other  special  fees  are  charged  for: 

Enrollment  only  for  January  Program  $390.00 
Enrollment  of  non-degree  students  for 

one-half  credit  course  $195.00 
Auditing  a  course  (reduced  one-half 

for  alumnae)  $  60.00 

Late  registration  fee  $  25.00 

Returned  check  fee  $     5.00 

Graduation  Fee  $  40.00 

Room  Damage  Deposit  (See  Below)  $  75.00 

Horseback  Riding  (See  Below)  $265.00 

Riding  Team  (lesson  fees  per  term)  (See  page  166)  $165.00 

Student  Budget  Fee  (See  Below)  (Subject  To  Revision)  $110.00 

Single  Room  Rate  (Additional  Per  Term)  $250.00 

A  room  damage  deposit  of  $75.00  is  required  of  each  student  prior 
to  occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  residence  halls.  This  deposit  is  refunda- 
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ble  upon  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  the  institution.  A  fee  schedule 
for  room  damages  is  presented  to  each  resident  student  when  she  be- 
gins occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  residence  halls.  Fees  for  damages  are 
assessed  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

The  horseback  riding  charge  is  for  one  semester  of  course  instruc- 
tion. Other  information  about  horseback  riding  is  contained  in  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  section  of  this  catalogue  under  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  heading. 

The  Student  Budget  Fee  pays  for  class  dues,  other  student  organiza- 
tion dues,  the  yearbook,  and  other  student  publications.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  directly  to  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. SGA  issues  instructions  for  payment  before  fall  term  registration. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  her  college  record.  A 
fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  for  each  additional  copy.  Each  student  is 
entitled  to  five  copies  of  her  placement  file.  A  fee  of  $2.50  will  be 
charged  for  each  additional  copy.  Diplomas,  reports  of  grades,  and 
transcripts  will  not  be  issued  until  all  college  charges  have  been  paid. 

Parking  Fees 

Students  must  register  automobiles  with  the  Business  Office  and  ob- 
tain permanent  parking  decals  from  the  Security  Office.  If  the  student 
withdraws,  refunds  are  made  in  accord  with  the  tuition  refund  policy. 


Single 

\nnual 

Term 

$30.00 

$20.00 

$20.00 

$15.00 

Resident 
Commuter 

Regularly  enrolled  residential  or  day  students  who  wish  to  park  on 
campus  for  a  continuous  period  of  one  month  or  less  may  obtain  a 
non-refundable  monthly  parking  permit  for  $5.00. 

Installment  Payments 

Parents  who  wish  to  pay  fees  on  an  installment  basis  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  insured  tuition  payment  plan  offered  by  Richard  C. 
Knight  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02108.  Information  about  the  plan,  which  is  an  integrated  savings  and 
loan  program  with  an  insurance  feature,  is  provided  by  Salem  College. 
Parents  may  also  obtain  information  directly  from  the  company. 

Salem  also  offers  a  monthly  installment  payment  plan  which  begins 
each  June.  There  are  no  finance  charges,  but  a  $100.00  application  fee 
is  charged.  Information  about  the  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Busi- 
ness Office. 

Other  Financial  Information 

The  purchase  of  textbooks  may  require  an  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  $400.00.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Textbook 
Sales  when  books  are  purchased. 
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Transportation  costs  for  the  academic  year  are  estimated  to  be 
.00  for  resident  students  and  non-resident  students. 

The  residence  charge  includes  space  in  a  double  room  in  one  of 
the  residence  halls  and  meals  in  the  College  dining  room  except  dur- 
ing Thanksgiving,  Christmas  vacation,  term  breaks,  and  the  fall  and 
spring  recesses,  when  the  residence  halls  and  dining  room  are  closed. 

A  personal  banking  account  may  be  maintained  by  depositing  per- 
sonal funds  in  the  student  bank  at  the  Business  Office.  The  facilities  of 
this  office  are  available  to  students  at  certain  hours  for  depositing  or 
withdrawing  money. 

Responsibility  for  personal  property  of  students  cannot  be  assumed 
by  the  College.  Appropriate  insurance  coverage  should  be  obtained  by 
the  student  or  her  parents  before  enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees. 


Refund  Policy 

Fees  for  Instruction 

The  enrollment  deposit  of  $250.00,  (double  occupancy)  and  $500.00 
(single  occupancy),  which  guarantees  a  room  to  the  student  and  is 
payable  by  May  1,  is  not  refundable.  Fees  which  are  assessed  at  re- 
duced rates  are  also  not  refundable.  There  is  generally  no  refund  of 
audit  fees;  or  for  sessions  of  individual  instruction  which  are  missed 
by  the  student  and  direct  instructional  cost  has  been  incurred  by  the 
College. 

Tuition  and  fees  charged  for  instruction  in  course  offerings  for  aca- 
demic credit  are  refunded  as  scheduled  below.  Written  notification  of 
withdrawal  must  be  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  by  the  dates  shown. 

Refund  Rate 
Notification  Dates  (excludes  deposit) 

1st  Term— August  15  100% 

2nd  Term — January  1  100% 

Last  day  of  drop/add  period  50% 

14  calendar  days  after  drop/add  25% 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  provides  financial  information 
which  includes  a  refund  policy  for  credit  courses  and  non-credit 
activities. 

Fees  for  Room  and  Board 

If  notification  of  the  cancellation  of  first  term  enrollment  is  received 
at  the  Business  Office  by  August  1 5  and  second  term  enrollment  by 
January  1,  payments  for  room  and  meals  are  refunded. 

There  are  only  two  special  refunds  for  missed  meals.  Meal  charges 
are  refunded  on  a  dailv  basis  to  students  who  officiallv  withdraw  dur- 
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ing  an  academic  term.  Refunds  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  direct 
daily  meal  costs  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

A  special  refund  of  $3. 00  per  day  for  meals  missed  during  the  Janu- 
ary term  may  be  requested  by  students  who  participate  for  at  least  two 
weeks  in  off-campus  activities  sponsored  by  the  College.  Meal  rebate 
forms,  available  from  the  Registrar's  Office  after  February  1  must  be 
returned  by  the  student  to  the  Business  Office  no  later  than  the  end  of 
drop/add  period  for  the  Spring  term. 

Appeals 

If  special  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  an  exception  to  the  stated 
policy,  an  appeal  may  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Business  Office. 
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Financial  Aid 


Salem  College  is  proud  of  its  long  tradition  of  providing  assistance 
to  students  who  wish  to  attend  the  College.  The  majority  of  financial 
aid  is  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  a  family  financial  analysis 
which  indicates  that  the  student  needs  assistance  in  meeting  educa- 
tional costs.  Other  programs  of  aid  are  based  on  North  Carolina  resi- 
dency, competitive  academic  merit,  and  musical  talent.  Applications 
and  filing  deadlines  differ  from  one  program  to  another.  The  follow- 
ing information  is  provided  to  assist  students  in  determining  which 
programs  of  assistance  they  prefer.  The  Director  of  Financial  Aid  is 
available  to  meet  with  any  student  and  her  family  who  are  interested 
in  receiving  financial  information  and  assistance. 


Aid  Based  Upon  Need 

The  purpose  of  need-based  financial  aid  is  to  provide  support  to 
students  who  would  be  unable  to  attend  Salem  College  without  assis- 
tance. Salem  believes  that  the  principal  responsibility  for  financing  a 
college  education  lies  with  a  student  and  her  family.  The  amount  of 
aid  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attendance  and 
what  the  family  can  afford  to  pay.  Educational  expenses  include  tui- 
tion, mandatory  fees,  room,  board,  books,  transportation,  and  personal 
expenses.  The  amount  the  family  is  able  to  contribute  is  determined 
by  an  analysis  of  the  information  provided  on  the  Financial  Aid  Form 
(FAF)  or  Family  Financial  Statement  (FFS)  and  the  Salem  College  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Application. 

The  College  will  attempt  to  meet  total  financial  need  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  available  through  a  combination  of  resources  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  individual  applicant.  Ordinarily,  each  student's  finan- 
cial aid  package  consists  of  funds  from  several  sources  including 
scholarships  and/or  grants,  a  loan,  and  an  on-campus  work  opportu- 
nity. A  student  may  reject  any  portion  of  her  financial  aid  offer  without 
jeopardizing  any  other  portion  of  the  award.  However,  the  College 
makes  no  attempt  to  replace  rejected  funds  with  aid  from  another 
source;  instead,  the  expected  family  contribution  is  increased  by  an 
equivalent  amount.  The  majority  of  students  receive  a  combination  of 
need-  and  non-need-based  aid  funds;  in  such  cases,  all  of  the  funds  are 
governed  by  the  rules  concerning  the  need-based  programs. 

Awards  are  made  from  funds  available  to  the  College  through  en- 
dowment gifts  from  friends  and  alumnae,  the  Southern  Province  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  private  foundations.  In  addition,  substantial 
funds  are  available  through  the  College's  participation  in  federal  and 
state  aid  programs  and  through  institutional  funds  set  aside  each  year 
specifically  earmarked  for  financial  aid. 
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Applying  For  Need-Based  Financial  Aid 

1.  Prospective  students  should  submit  an  application  for  admission 
to  the  College. 

2.  New  and  returning  students  should  request  aid  applications  as 
soon  after  mid-December  as  possible. 

3.  Complete  the  Salem  College  Financial  Aid  Application. 

4.  Complete  either  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  or  Family  Financial 
Statement  (FFS)  as  soon  after  January  1  as  possible. 

5.  Submit  a  signed  copy  of  the  family's  latest  federal  tax  return. 

Notification  of  Award 

Estimates  of  possible  financial  aid  are  available  throughout  the  year. 
However,  official  aid  offers  are  made  after  a  student  is  admitted  to  col- 
lege and  the  results  of  the  Salem  application  and  family  need  analysis 
are  reviewed,  usually  beginning  in  mid-February.  Applications  for  fi- 
nancial aid  are  accepted  as  long  as  funds  are  available.  Applicants  who 
submit  all  financial  aid  forms  by  March  1  will  receive  priority  in  fund- 
ing. Any  other  financial  aid  award  or  other  resources  which  the  stu- 
dent receives  must  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
as  soon  as  such  awards  are  made,  and  may  result  in  an  adjustment  of 
the  financial  aid  package. 

Award  Renewal 

New  applications  for  aid  must  be  submitted  each  year.  In  addition, 
students  must  maintain  satisfactory7  academic  progress  as  defined  in 
the  Catalog  in  the  section  entitled  "Exclusion."  Students  may  have  a 
maximum  of  four  years  of  full-time  study  or  an  equivalent  number  of 
years  of  part-time  study  considered  for  aid  eligibility.  An  appeal  may 
be  made  for  an  exception  to  these  standards  by  submitting  a  letter  in 
writing  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

Need-Based  Programs 

Grants/Scholarships 

Pell  Grant — Formerly  BEOG,  a  federal  program  for  low-income 
families.  All  applicants  must  apply  for  Pell  by  checking  the  appropriate 
questions  on  the  FAF  or  FFS.  Eligibility  is  calculated  by  a  national  pro- 
cessing center  and  the  results  (SAR)  are  sent  directly  to  the  student. 
The  SAR  must  be  turned  in  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before  aid  is 
finalized. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  CSEOG) — A  federal 
grant  administered  by  the  College  available  to  students  with  high 
need. 

North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  (NCSIG) — A  state  program 
administered  by  College  Foundation,  Inc.  and  designed  to  supplement 
the  Pell  Grant  program.  It  is  open  to  North  Carolina  residents  attend- 
ing college  within  the  state  who  demonstrate  need  and  who  apply  on 
the  FAF  or  FFS  by  March  15. 
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State  Student  Incentive  Grant — Residents  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  should  apply  to  their  state  grant  pro- 
grams as  these  funds  can  be  used  at  institutions  in  other  states. 

North  Carolina  State  Contractual  Scholarship  Fund  (NCSCSF) — A 
state  program  provided  by  the  legislature  each  year  to  North  Carolina 
private/independent  colleges  and  restricted  to  North  Carolina  residents 
with  financial  need;  it  is  administered  by  the  College. 

Salem  Institutional  Funds — A  large  variety  of  scholarships  are  avail- 
able to  students  with  financial  need.  Some  contain  restrictions  on  eli- 
gibility. Applicants  do  not  need  to  apply  for  specifically  named  scholar- 
ships; the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  assigns  the  restricted  funds  to  aid 
recipients.  A  complete  listing  of  Salem  funds  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

North  Carolina  Legislative  Tuition  Grant  (NCLTG) — A  state  program 
available  to  all  North  Carolina  residents  regardless  of  need.  Details  are 
listed  in  the  non-need-based  aid  section. 
Loans 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL) — A  federally  funded,  low-in- 
terest loan  administered  by  the  College.  Current  interest  rates  are  at 
5%  with  repayment  and  interest  commencing  six  months  after  leaving 
school  or  dropping  to  less  than  half-time  study.  Students  may  borrow 
a  maximum  of  $3,000  for  the  first  two  years  of  study  and  a  maximum 
of  $6,000  for  total  undergraduate  study. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) — A  federally  insured  loan  which  is 
less  restrictive  than  the  other  need-based  aid  programs.  A  student  may 
borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2500  each  grade  level  and/or  12-month 
period.  Students  with  family  income  of  $30,000  or  above  may  qualify 
based  on  a  simple  need  analysis  form.  Applications  should  be  started 
in  the  spring.  They  are  available  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  state 
agencies,  and  participating  lending  institutions. 

North  Carolina  Prospective  Teacher  Scholarship  Loan — A  state  pro- 
gram available  to  North  Carolina  residents  who  intend  to  teach  after 
graduation.  Up  to  $2,000  may  be  borrowed  for  each  year  of  under- 
graduate studies.  For  each  full  year  of  teaching  in  a  North  Carolina 
public  school  or  a  school  (K-12)  operated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina,  the  recipient  receives  cancellation  benefits 
for  one  year  of  the  loan.  Applications  are  available  from  the  Financial 
Aid  Office. 

North  Carolina  Student  Loan  Program  for  Health,  Science,  and 
Mathematics— Needy  North  Carolina  residents  enrolled  full-time  in 
one  of  the  designated  major/degree  programs  may  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  for  each  of  three  years  of  undergraduate  study.  Need  will  be 
determined  by  the  state  agency  based  on  the  result  of  the  FAF  or  FFS. 
For  each  calendar  year  of  full-time  employment  in  designated  health 
shortage  areas,  state  facilities,  educational  systems,  or  designated  veter- 
inary science  disciplines  the  recipient  receives  cancellation  benefits  for 
one  year  of  the  loan.  The  in-school  interest  rate  is  8%  and  the  out-of- 
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school  rate  varies  from  9%  to  15%  for  those  whose  loans  are  not  for- 
given. 

Charles  Henry  and  Glenora  Rominger  Krieger  Scholarship  Loan 
Fund — An  institutional  loan  fund  administered  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  Repayment  obligation  is  cancelled  if  the  student  graduates  from 
Salem  College. 

Work  Programs 

College  Work-Study  Program  fCWSPJ — A  federally  funded  program 
which  allows  needy  students  to  work  on  campus  for  minimum  wage. 
Most  financial  aid  awards  include  a  work  offer  involving  4  to  8  hours 
per  week. 

Institutional  Work-Study  Program  (TWPJ — An  institutionally  funded 
program  identical  to  the  federally  funded  one. 


Aid  Without  Regard  To  Need 

There  are  financial  assistance  programs  which  are  available  to  Salem 
students  regardless  of  the  students'  financial  resources.  Some  of  these 
are  provided  by  the  College  and  others  are  provided  by  outside 
agencies. 

Grants/Scholarships 

North  Carolina  Legislative  Tuition  Grant  (NCLTGJ — A  grant  appro- 
priated by  the  state  legislature,  worth  $950  in  1985-86,  awarded  to  all 
North  Carolina  residents  attending  a  private/independent  college  in 
the  state  on  a  full-time  basis.  All  eligible  students  must  apply  on  the 
NCLTG  form  available  at  registration. 

Honor  Scholarships — These  are  competitive  awards  offered  each 
year  to  incoming  freshmen  renewable  for  each  of  the  undergraduate 
years.  Application  information  is  available  from  the  Admissions  Office 
and  must  be  submitted  by  February  1. 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Awards — Given  in  recognition  of  academic 
and  personal  achievement  and  promise.  Recipients  must  be  full-time 
resident  students  and  must  maintain  a  cumulative  3-0  GPA  in  their  aca- 
demic studies  for  renewal  of  the  award. 

Salem  Scholar  Honor  Awards — Given  in  recognition  of  academic 
achievement.  Recipients  must  maintain  a  cumulative  30  GPA  in  their 
academic  studies  for  renewal  of  the  award. 

Fletcher  Music  Award — Given  in  recognition  of  outstanding  musical 
ability  to  a  freshman  intending  to  major  in  music.  An  audition  in  the 
students  major  instrument  is  required.  The  award  is  renewable  if  the 
student  maintains  a  30  GPA  in  her  music  courses. 

Benjamin  C.  Dunford  Music  Scholarship — Given  to  freshmen  in- 
tending to  major  in  music.  An  audition  in  the  student's  major  instru- 
ment is  required.  The  award  is  renewable  if  the  student  maintains  a 
3.0  GPA  in  her  music  courses. 

Tuition  Exchange — Salem  College  is  a  member  of  this  program 
which  allows  dependents  of  employees  of  participating  educational  in- 
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stitutions  to  receive  tuition  remission.  Prospective  applicants  should 
contact  the  Tuition  Exchange  Liaison  Officer  at  their  parent's  school 
for  further  information.  Salem's  Tuition  Exchange  Scholarships  may  be 
used  only  for  study  on  the  Salem  College  Campus. 

Loans 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS) — This  is  a  federal 
loan  program  for  parents  of  dependent  undergraduates  and  for  inde- 
pendent students,  particularly  for  those  who  do  not  qualify  on  a  need- 
basis  for  a  GSL.  Parents  may  borrow  up  to  $3,000  per  grade  level  and/ 
or  12-month  period;  independent  undergraduates  may  borrow  up  to 
$2,500.  Currently,  interest  is  at  12%  with  repayment  beginning  within 
60  days  after  disbursement  of  the  funds. 

Work  Opportunities 

Paid  Student  Workers  (PSW) — Salem  has  a  few  work  positions  on 
campus,  such  as  life  guards  and  laboratory  assistants,  available  for  stu- 
dents who  do  not  qualify  for  need-based  assistance.  Interested  stu- 
dents may  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  In  addition,  the  Financial  Aid  Office  and  Lifespan  Center 
provide  assistance  to  students  looking  for  off-campus  work  positions. 

Installment  Payment  Plans 

For  families  wishing  to  make  payments  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
there  are  several  private  companies  which  offer  a  variety  of  long-term 
payment  plans.  Details  of  these  tuition  payment  plans  may  be  obtained 
from  the  companies  directly  or  from  the  Salem  College  Business 
Office. 

Richard  C.  Knight  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108;  National  College  Payment  Plan,  53  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108;  The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  03301;  and  Citizen's  Bank,  P.O.  Box  186,  Dallas,  GA  30132. 

Salem  also  offers  a  monthly  installment  payment  plan  which  begins 
each  June.  There  are  no  finance  charges,  but  a  $100.00  application  fee 
is  charged.  Information  about  the  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Busi- 
ness Office. 

Financial  Aid  For  Study  Off  Campus 

For  the  purpose  of  financial  aid,  a  Salem  student  who  plans  to  en- 
roll in  a  Salem-sponsored  program  off  campus  may  use  only  her  fed- 
eral and  state  entitlement  funds  on  a  term  basis.  For  this  policy,  enti- 
tlement programs  are  Pell,  NCLTG,  NCSIG,  and  GSI7PLUS.  A  student 
recipent  of  a  Chatham  Scholar  Award  may  apply  the  fund  on  a  term 
basis  to  tuition  charges  at  any  program  approved  in  advance  by  Salem 
College. 
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Salem  Institutional  Funds 


Endowment  Funds 

Endowed  funds  provide  financial  support  for  many  special  purposes 
which  the  College  would  be  unable  to  offer  without  this  generous  assis- 
tance. The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total 
$12,469,026.  The  endowment  funds  are  handled  by  large  and  reputa- 
ble trust  concerns,  the  income  being  used  to  enrich  the  educational 
potential  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other 
friends  of  the  College  contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund  known 
as  the  Salem  Fund.  These  funds  are  not  invested  but  are  for  immedi- 
ate use  by  the  administration  for  operating  expenses. 


Endowed  Scholarships 

Endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and  friends,  are  the 
source  of  Salem's  general  scholarship  or  grant  aid  awards.  Financial 
aid  awards  generally  combine  money  available  from  several  of  these 
funds,  and  applicants  should  not  apply  for  specifically  named  scholar- 
ships. Honor  awards  are  an  exception;  a  special  application  obtainable 
from  the  Admissions  Office  is  required  for  the  Luqr  Hanes  Chatham 
Award,  Fletcher  Music  Scholarship,  and  Nell  Folger  Glenn  and  Benja- 
min C.  Dunford  Music  Awards. 


Alumnae  Scholarships 

The  following  Funds  were  made  available  through  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation or  the  Alumnae  chapters  for  the  support  of  General 
Scholarships: 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Fund 
Atlanta  Alumnae 
Bethania 

Charlotte  Alumnae 
Adelaide  L.  Fries 
Greensboro  Alumnae 
High  Point  Alumnae 
Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson 
Martinsville  Alumnae 
Raleigh  Alumnae 
Rocky  Mount  Alumnae 
Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 
Winston-Salem  Alumnae 
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Class  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  gifts  from  classes 
as  support  for  General  Scholarships. 

Class  of  1912  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1923  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1926  Memorial  Scholarship 


Faculty  Memorial  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships  were  established  by  alumnae 
and  friends  in  honor  or  in  memory  of  longtime  Salem  faculty  and  staff 
members: 

Jess  Byrd 

John  H.  Clewell 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

John  Christian  Jacobson 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler 

Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner 

Minnie  J.  Smith 

Mary  Louise  Stroud 

Amy  Van  Vleck 

Sara  A.  Vogler 

Dr.  Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Alumnae  Memorial  Funds 

Scholarship  endowment  funds  have  been  established  in  honor  or  in 
memory  of  the  following  Salem  College  alumnae: 
Eva  Sue  Hodges  Ambler 
Maye  McMinn  Houston  Anderson 
Sallie  Millis  Armfield 
Carrie  Bahnson 
Louisa  P.  Bitting 
Adele  Pannill  Carter 
Lucy  Hanes  Chatham 
Rhoda  Ware  Cobb 
Ruth  Hanes  Craig 
Thomas  and  Mary  Elrick  Everett 
Thomas  B.  and  Mary  Neal  Dixson* 
Bessie  W.  Duncan 
Virginia  (V.  V.)  Garth  Edwards 
Mary  Ruth  Fleming 
Marguerite  and  Rosa  Mickey  Fries 
Florence  Clement  Gaither 
Marion  Norris  and  Wensell  Grabarek 

*  Preference  for  the  Dixson  Scholarship  is  given  to  students  who  evidence  the  intention  of 
entering  the  field  of  Christian  education  or  ministry  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
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Dewitt  Chatham  Hanes 

Lizora  Fortune  Hanes 

Nancy  C.  Hayes 

Elizabeth  McRaven  Holbrook 

Claudia  Duval  Jarrett 

Lyman  and  Maggie  May  Jones 

Mary  Ann  Wolff  Jones 

Senah  and  C.  A.  Kent 

McEachern  Sisters 

Mabel  Mclnnis  McNair 

Freda  Dietz  Newman 

Corinne  B.  Norfleet 

Ruth  Norfleet 

Frances  Caldwell  Prevost 

Elizabeth  Windsor  Scholze 

Helen  Shore 

Michele  Siebert 

Elizabeth  N.  Whitaker 

Tom  and  Ted  Wolff  Wilson 

Edith  Willingham  Womble  Fund 

Edith  Willingham  Womble  Trust 

Beulah  May  Zachary 


Restricted  Scholarship  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and 
friends,  are  restricted  in  their  use: 
Stuart  A.  and  Marie  V.  Bellin  (Music) 
Marilyn  Shull  Brown  (Music) 
Margaret  M.  Copple  (Music) 
Mildred  Ellis  Culbreath  (Music) 
Emily  McClure  Doar  (English) 
Benjamin  C.  Dunford  (Music) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early  (Art) 
Fogle  Organ  Fund  (Music) 
Jessica  T.  Fogle  (Music) 
Nell  Folger  Glenn  (Music) 
Louise  Bahnson  Haywood  (Music) 
Margaret  Louise  Johnson  (Music) 
Mary  Virginia  Jones  (Music) 
Marjorie  Roth  Kennickell  (Piano) 
James  T.  Leinbach  (Moravian) 
Margaret  Mason  McManus  (Music) 
Ruth  Virginia  Neely  (Education) 
John  Frederick  Peter  (Music) 
Charles  B.  and  Mary  J.  Pfohl  (Music) 
Constance  Pfohl  (Moravian) 
H.  A.  Shirley  (Music) 
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Gertrude  Siewers  (Moravian) 

Margaret  and  Ralph  M.  Stockton  (Music) 

Charles  G.  Vardell  (Music) 


Other  Scholarship  Funds 

These  following  endowed  funds  were  established  to  support  the 
general  scholarship  program: 

Chatham  Foundation  Fund 

Caroline  Covington 

Future  Daughters  of  Salem 

Kyle  Pace 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara  Vance  Siewers 

Sims  Scholarship 

Harry  and  Hannah  Smith 

Minnie  J.  Smith 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  (Foreign  Students) 

Webb  Zenor 


Annual  Scholarships 

The  following  scholarships  are  presented  annually  for  the  specified 
purposes: 

A.  J.  Fletcher  Foundation  (Music) 

Jarmila  "Mila"  Kabatnik  (Interior  Design  and  Nutrition) 

Lettie  Pate  Whitehead  Foundation 


Special  Purpose  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in  purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich  cer- 
tain aspects  of  College  operation,  include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri  Alston  Library  Fund 

Mary  Shober  Boyden  Library  Fund 

Class  of  1961  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Clarence  E.  Clewell  Rare  Book  Room 

Archie  K.  Davis  Collection  of  Southern  History  and  Literature 

Frances  Conrad  Davis  Library  Fund 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Library  Fund 

Caroline  Gramley  Library  Book  Fund 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Library  Fund 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Library  Fund 

Lewis  Edwin  Harvie  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Linda  Bashford  Lowe  Memorial  Book  Fund 
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The  1924  Book  Fund 

Mary  Gorrell  Riggins  Confederate  Book  Fund 

Lorraine  F.  Rudolph  Music  Library 

Eleanor  Siewers  Fund 

Will  H.  Watkins  Book  Fund 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Pearl  V.  Willoughby  Library  Fund 

Endowed  Chairs: 

Ivy  May  Hixson  Chair  in  the  Humanities 
Emma  Lehman  Chair  in  Literature 
Louise  Shaffner  Chair  in  Mathematics 
Clarkson  Shields  Starbuck  Chair  in  Religion 

Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty  Salaries: 

Virginia  Dowdell  Shober  Anderson  Fund 
Faculty  Educational  Enrichment  Fund 
James  A.  Gray  Endowment  Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield  Fund 
Salem  Distinguished  Professorship 
Anna  Louisa  Hege  Spaugh  Memorial  Fund 

Endowment  Lectureships: 

Katherine  Graham  Howard  Lectureship 
Mary  Lou  Morris  Parker 
Rondthaler  Lectureship 

Other  Special  Purpose  Funds: 

Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson  Jr.  Memorial  Organ  Fund  (Music) 

Marian  Hunter  Blair  Fund  (Faculty  Development) 

Covington-Blair  Fund  (Faculty  Loans) 

Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memorial  Fund  (Campus  Beautification) 

Charles  and  Harriet  Elberson  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Faculty  Research  Fund 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Excellence  Fund  (Faculty  Development) 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Fund  (Contingency) 

Laura  Thomas  Hall  Fund  (Furnishings) 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Fund  (for  Hanes  House) 

D.  W.  and  Tilla  E.  Harmon  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Leila  Graham  Marsh  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Lily  C.  Morehead  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Trust  Fund  (Bitting  Residence  Hall) 

Spirit  of  Salem  (Extracurricular  Programs) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore  Fund  (Inspector's  House) 

J.  C.  Whitaker  and  L.  D.  Long  Fund  (Bitting  Residence  Hall) 

Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Fund  (General  Endowment) 
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Degrees  and  Requirements 


Salem  College  confers  three  degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music.  For  students  who  enter 
Salem  College  in  the  Fall  of  1985  and  thereafter,  candidates  for  each 
degree  must  complete  thirty-six  courses,  including  four  January 
courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education.  Two  of  the  January 
courses  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  categories:  experimental, 
interdisciplinary,  internships,  independent  study,  and  travel.  All  degree 
candidates  must  complete  certain  basic  distribution  requirements  de- 
signed to  insure  breadth  of  study,  a  major,  and  electives.  Every  student 
must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  (C)  on  all  courses  attempted 
at  Salem  College  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

Students  who  entered  Salem  College  prior  to  August,  1985  should 
consult  the  catalogue  of  the  year  of  their  entry  for  degree 
requirements. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
major  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  American  Studies,  Art, 
Arts  Management,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Classical 
Studies,  Economics,  English,  Fine  Arts,  Foreign  Language-Management, 
French,  German,  History,  Interior  Design,  International  Relations, 
Latin,  Management,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Reli- 
gion, Religion-Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Spanish. 

A  student  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may,  along  with  her 
major,  complete  a  course  of  study  leading  to  North  Carolina  teacher 
certification  in  the  following  education  areas:  early  childhood,  inter- 
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mediate,  secondary,  learning  disabilities,  emotionally  handicapped, 
and  art. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  offers  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Medical  Technology,  or 
Nutrition. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  professionally  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  provides  an  opportunity  to  ma- 
jor in  Music  Performance,  or  Music  Education.  Performance  majors 
may  pursue  study  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello,  harp,  harpsichord,  or 
voice.  Music  Education  majors  may  complete  teacher  certification 
requirements  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Requirements  for  a  Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 

Each  degree  offered  at  Salem  College  requires  the  completion  of 
thirty-six  courses  including  basic  distribution  requirements,  four  Janu- 
ary courses,  a  major,  and  electives.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a 
second  bachelor's  degree  may  submit  for  credit  no  more  than  twenty- 
eight  courses  previously  completed  in  fulfillment  of  the  first  degree's 
requirements.  She  must  satisfy  the  basic  distribution,  major,  and  elec- 
tive requirements  for  the  second  degree.  Her  major  must  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent area  of  study  from  the  one  completed  for  the  first  degree. 


4-1-4  Program 

The  academic  program  for  each  degree  is  organized  into  a  4-1-4  cal- 
endar which  includes  a  fall  term  of  fourteen  weeks,  a  January  term  of 
four  weeks,  and  a  spring  term  of  fourteen  weeks.  Students  normally 
enroll  in  four  courses  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  and  one  course  in 
the  January  term.  The  unit  of  instruction  at  Salem  College  is  the 
course  which  is  equivalent,  for  credit  purposes,  to  four  semester 
hours.  Conversion  policies,  based  on  three  or  four  semester  hours, 
will  be  applied  to  the  record  of  transfer  students,  continuing  educa- 
tion students,  and  others  who  seek  credit  for  work  already  completed. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  American  Studies,  Art,  Arts  Management,  Biology!,  Chemis- 
try, Classical  Languages,  Classical  Studies,  Economics,  English,  Fine 
Arts,  Foreign  Language-Management,  French,  German,  History,  Inte- 
rior Design,  International  Relations,  Latin,  Management,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Religion-Philosophy,  Sociology, 
Spanish. 

Thirty-six  courses  including  a  major,  basic  distribution  require- 
ments, four  January  courses,  and  electives  are  required  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree.  Four  terms  of  physical  education  including  a  full 
term  course  in  fitness  must  also  be  completed. 
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The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  must  include  six  or 
more  courses  as  specified  by  the  department.  The  careful  selection  of 
elective  courses  will  provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety  of  careers  in 
such  areas  as  law,  library  work,  medical  fields,  personnel  work,  re- 
search, teaching,  and  social  work.  At  least  six  elective  courses  of  the 
student's  program  must  be  outside  the  major. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  provide  latitude  of  study  and  al- 
low flexibility  in  the  programs  of  individual  students.  The  two  courses 
in  English  must  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and  the  other  require- 
ments must  be  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
The  individual  program  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  stu- 
dent's interest,  possible  major,  and  long-range  goals. 

Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree* 

English Two  courses 

Foreign  language  (classical  or  modern) Two  or  three  courses 

History Two  courses 

Mathematics One  course 

Natural  Science  with  Laboratory One  course 

Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  or  Natural  Science One  course 

Social  Science Two  courses  in  two 

different  disciplines 

Fine  arts One  course 

Philosophy,  religion One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses 
or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental 
standards. 

Notes: 

English 

The  basic  requirement  will  be  fulfilled  usually  by  the  English  10,  20 
sequence. 

Credit  for  English  10  and  20  remains  tentative  throughout  the  Col- 
lege program.  Whenever  a  student's  written  work  shows  that  she  has 
not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she  will  be  required 
to  repeat  English  10. 

The  entering  student  who  does  not  present  an  AP  score  in  English 
of  4  or  5  and  who  is  eligible  for  the  College  Honors  Program  will  take 
English  30H  and  one  course  in  English  or  American  literature  above 
the  100  level.  The  entering  student  who  presents  an  AP  score  in  Eng- 
lish of  4  or  5  will  receive  one  course  credit  in  English.  She  will  take 
English  30H  to  complete  the  English  requirement. 

*  Effective  for  the  Class  of  1989  and  adult  students  or  transfer  students  who  are  degree 
candidates  beginning  Fall,  1985- 
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Foreign  Language 

A  student  must  establish  proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level  in  a 
foreign  language.  The  student  who  begins  a  foreign  language  to  fulfill 
basic  distribution  requirements  must  complete  two  courses  in  a  classi- 
cal language  (the  equivalent  of  Latin  10-20  or  Greek  111,  112)  or  three 
courses  in  a  modern  foreign  language  (the  equivalent  of  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Spanish  10,  20,  30). 

The  student  who  has  had  previous  training  in  the  language  in  which 
she  wishes  to  establish  proficiency7  will  be  placed  in  the  proper  level 
course  in  accordance  with  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  Achievement  Tests,  scores  on  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation Cooperative  Level  M  Tests,  or  appropriate  scores  on  Greek  or 
Latin  tests.  Information  concerning  the  score  ranges  for  placement  in 
each  course  level  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  student  who  presents  no  more  than  two  high  school  units  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  and  who  does  not  qualify  for  level  20  may 
enroll  for  credit  in  level  10  of  that  language.  If  a  student  presents 
three  or  more  high  school  units  in  a  modern  foreign  language  and 
she  is  placed  in  or  enrolls  in  level  10  of  that  language,  she  may  not 
receive  credit. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem  College  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  classical  or  modern  foreign  language  in  accor- 
dance with  performance  in  courses  previously  taken  at  Salem  College. 

History 

The  history  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  following 
sequences:  History  101,  102;  105,  106;  or  107,'  108.  With  the  approval 
of  the  department,  the  student  may  establish  proficiency  in  one  or  two 
terms  of  the  area  chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Social  Sciences 

The  social  science  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  two  courses  in 
two  different  areas,  from  introductory  courses  in  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Psychology,  or  Sociology'.  If  proficiency  is  es- 
tablished for  one  or  both  courses,  the  requirements  will  be  met 
accordingly. 

Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and  Natural  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in  Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and 
Natural  Science  must  include  one  course  in  mathematics  and  one 
course  in  natural  science  with  laboratory  (biology,  chemistry,  nutri- 
tion, or  physics).*  Computer  Science  110  and  112  or  140  may  be 
elected  as  the  third  course. 

*  Effective  for  the  Class  of  1989  and  adult  students  or  transfer  students  who  are  degree 
candidates  beginning  Fall,  1985- 
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Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  requirement  may  be  met  through  selected  courses  in 
art,  drama,  and  music.  These  courses  include  art  (all  courses  except 
Art  10,  100,  110,  230);  drama  (English  203,  204,  223);  and  courses  in 
basic  music  or  music  history  and  literature.* 

Philosophy-Religion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion-Philosophy 
will  satisfy  the  philosophy  and  religion  requirement.* 

Pljysical  Education 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four  terms 
including  a  full  term  course  in  fitness,  normally  to  be  taken  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  addi- 
tional terms.  Participation  in  Dansalems  or  intercollegiate  teams  for 
one  season  counts  as  one  term  of  physical  education. 

Internships 

The  maximum  number  of  internship  course  credits  allowed  for 
graduation  is  four. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Medical  Technology, 
or  Nutrition 

The  degree  program  which  provides  a  major  in  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  or  nutrition  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
as  biologists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  bacteriologists,  public  health 
workers,  nutritionists,  dieticians,  or  technicians  in  laboratories  and 
hospitals.  It  provides  premedical  training  and  preparation  for  profes- 
sional careers  in  the  areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  medical 
technology,  and  nutrition. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan  care- 
fully with  their  faculty  advisers,  the  premedical  adviser,  and  with  the 
Dean  of  the  College.  Registration  should  be  made  in  the  junior  year 
for  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  given  below  vary  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  courses  depending  upon  the  courses  needed  to  support 
the  designated  major.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  ten  courses 
in  the  major,  four  January  courses,  and  electives  to  complete  the 
thirty-six  courses  necessary  for  the  degree.  Four  terms  of  physical  edu- 
cation including  a  full  term  course  in  fitness  must  also  be  completed. 

*By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individual  courses  and 
thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution  requirements. 
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Basic  Distribution  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree: 

English Two  courses 

Modern  foreign  language Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy-religion One  course 

Science,  mathematics 

A.  Physics Two  courses 

B.  Biology,  chemistry,  mathematics 

a.  For  the  biology  major: 

Chemistry Four  courses 

(10,  20,  101,  102) 
Mathematics Two  courses 

(10,  30,  or  30,  101) 

b.  For  the  chemistry  major: 

.Mathematics Three  courses 

(through  Mathematics  102) 

c.  For  the  mathematics  major: 
Chemistry  and/or  biology 

and/or  computer  science Four  courses 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses 
or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental 
standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  49. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution 
requirements. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages  102-112  for  suggested  programs 
of  study  for  a  major  in  biology  or  chemistry.  The  student  who  is  con- 
sidering both  biology  and  chemistry  as  possible  majors  is  advised  to 
register  for  Biology  10  and  Chemistry  10  in  the  fall  term  of  the  fresh- 
man year. 

Major  in  Medical  Technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  University  (since  1941),  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 
(since  1970),  both  located  in  Winston-Salem,  and  with  Duke  University 
(since  1983),  located  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  program  in  medi- 
cal technology  may  constitute  the  fourth  year  of  the  student's  program 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  student  may  also  apply  for 
permission  to  enroll  in  an  approved  medical  technology'  program  of 
an  institution  located  elsewhere.  Applications  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  the  fall  of  the  junior  year.  The  required  Allied  Health  Profes- 
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sions  Admission  Test  should  also  be  taken  during  this  fall  term.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  that  admission  to  the  fourth  year  program  is  not  au- 
tomatic. Admissions  are  based  upon  competitive  application. 

Approved  programs  in  medical  technology  must  be  recognized  by 
the  National  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences.  Be- 
fore beginning  courses  in  medical  technology,  the  student  must  com- 
plete the  three-year  prescribed  program  at  Salem  College,  followed 
immediately  by  twelve  months  in  the  medical  technology  program. 
Salem  College  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  when  the 
twelve-  to  fourteen-month  program  is  completed.  The  graduate  is  eli- 
gible to  take  a  national  certifying  examination,  such  as  that  given  by 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major 
in  medical  technology  must  complete  twenty-four  courses,  three  Janu- 
ary courses,  four  terms  of  physical  education  (including  a  course  in 
fitness),  and  a  fourth  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medical  technol- 
ogy. The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  biology  before 
the  student  enters  a  school  of  medical  technology. 

Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical 
Technology- 
English Two  courses 

Modern  foreign  language Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion One  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or  30,  101) Two  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  20,  101,  102) Four  courses 

Physics  (10,  20) Two  courses 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  49. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution 
requirements. 

See  the  section  on  biology  in  Courses  of  Instruction,  for  a  suggested 
program  of  study  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  medical  technology  program  will  include  the 
equivalent  of  nine  courses  with  three  courses  in  microbiology  (includ- 
ing bacteriology,  mycology,  and  parasitology),  three  courses  in  clinical 
biochemistry,  two  courses  in  hematology  and  clinical  microscopy,  and 
one  concerned  with  the  blood  bank  and  serology. 

The  student  may  continue  in  her  senior  year  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  Salem  College  as  much  as  her  schedule  and  proximity  al- 
low. In  May  or  June  of  the  senior  year,  a  certificate  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology is  presented  by  the  school  of  medical  technology  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  by  Salem  College. 
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Major  in  Nutrition 

The  degree  program  in  nutrition  is  designed  for  students  who  de- 
sire careers  primarily  in  non-clinical  professions  such  as  community 
nutrition  programs  (WIC,  Extension  Service,  Cardiac  Rehabilitation),  or 
professions  in  the  scientific  study  of  food  production,  processing,  or 
metabolism. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  nutrition  must  complete  thirty- 
two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  major), 
four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education  (including 
a  course  in  fitness).  The  major  requires  a  total  of  eight  courses  and  a 
senior  seminar. 

Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Nutrition  Major-. 

Chemistry  (10,  20,  101,  102,  205) Five  courses 

Biology  (10,  118,  213) Three  courses 

English Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Social  Sciences,  History Two  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses 
or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental 
standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable  in  the  notes  following  the  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  49. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution 
requirements. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  Music  Performance  or  in  Music  Education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  provides 
a  major  in  music  performance  or  a  major  in  music  education.  A  total 
of  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  requirements  and 
the  major),  four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education 
(including  a  course  in  fitness)  must  be  completed. 

Instruction  in  the  performance  major  (piano,  organ,  harpsichord, 
violin,  cello,  harp,  voice)  is  individual  instruction  and  includes  a  one- 
hour  lesson  each  week. " 

The  major  in  music  education  provides  teacher  training  on  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school  levels  and  fulfills  requirements 
for  the  North  Carolina  Special  Area  Certificate  in  Music. 
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Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music: 

Music  Theory  (Courses  numbered 

1,  2,  and  101,  102,  and  203,  204) Five  courses 

English Two  courses 

Music  Performance  (10,  20,  110,  120) Four  courses 

Music  History  (113,  114) Two  courses 

Ensemble  150  (two  consecutive  terms) One-half  course 

Ensemble  (150,  160,  170,  180,  190,  or  280) One-half  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses 
or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental 
standards. 

Notes: 

The  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Music  203,  204,  should  be  completed  before  the  junior 
year. 

Performance  majors  should  note  additional  required  courses  which 
are  included  in  the  programs  listed  on  pages  157-158. 

Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  language  in  both  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years. 

The  music  education  major  should  complete  two  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and/or  science  and  two  courses  in  History  101,  102;  105,  106; 
or  107,  108,  before  the  junior  year. 

The  music  education  major  should  include  the  study  of  Brass  Instru- 
ments 265  and  Woodwind  Instruments  266,  Percussion  Instruments 
267,  and  String  Instruments  268. 

The  organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142  for 
ensemble. 

For  a  suggested  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  performance 
and  the  major  in  music  education  see  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages 
157-159. 


Academic  Regulations 

Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  course,  a  student  must  be  officially 
registered  and  must  have  presented  to  the  instructor  a  card  of  admis- 
sion from  the  Registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  the  Registrar  must  be  notified.  The  student  is  charged  a 
fee  of  $25  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the  appropriate  penalty 
and  regulations  of  the  College.  Permission  for  late  registration  may  be 
allowed  without  payment  of  the  fee  if  a  satisfactory  statement  from  a 
physician  is  submitted  to  the  Registrar  by  the  student. 
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Drop/ 'Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Without  a  grade — during  the  first  two  complete  weeks  of  class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  Withdrawal  Passing  or  Withdrawal  Failing — 
after  the  first  two  weeks  and  through  the  eighth  week  of  the  term.  A 
student  will  receive  a  Withdrawal  Passing  or  a  Withdrawal  Failing  de- 
pending on  her  grade  at  the  time  she  drops  the  course. 

3.  With  an  automatic  grade  of  F  (dropped) — after  the  eighth  week 
of  the  term  (unless  excused  from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Academic  Appeals). 

4.  With  a  Withdrawal — at  any  point  during  the  term  provided  that 
the  Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  excuses  her  on  the  ba- 
sis of  health,  emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exercise  these  drop  options  is  required  to 
consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a  course  may  add  another  during  the 
first  week  of  the  term.  She  may  add  a  course  during  the  second  week 
with  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  Associate  Dean  and  the 
instructor.  A  course  may  not  be  added  after  the  second  week. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  total  of  thirty-six 
courses,  including  four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, including  a  full-term  course  in  fitness.  Continuing  Education 
students  are  exempt  from  the  physical  education  requirement.  A  qual- 
ity point  average  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at  Salem  College  is 
required  for  the  degree. 

A  degree  program  normally  requires  four  years  with  four  courses 
each  term  and  one  January  course  each  academic  year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  student  must  take  seven  of  her  last  nine 
courses  at  Salem. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  academic 
year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  major.  Three  term 
courses  in  the  major  must  be  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  student  who,  after  the  first  three  term  courses  toward  a  major, 
has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  quality  point  average  in  that  work  forfeits  the 
right  to  continue  that  major  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  de- 
partment concerned. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  are  applicable  to  the 
degree  in  accordance  with  faculty  regulations  concerning  summer 
courses. 

The  maximum  number  of  internship  course  credits  allowed  for 
graduation  is  four. 
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After  the  student  has  declared  her  major  (normally  at  the  end  of  her 
sophomore  year),  her  entire  program,  including  major,  basic  distribu- 
tion requirements,  and  electives,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  major. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  courses. 

Advanced  Placement/ Credit 

An  entering  student  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for  advanced  work 
in  one  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and/or 
course  credit  depending  on  her  score  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination.  (See  page  28.) 


Minimum  Score  for 

Placement  into  Higher 

Minimum  Score  for 

Department 

Level  Course 

Course  Credit 

Art 

4  or  5 

4  and  5 

Biology 

3,4,5 

4  and  5 

Chemistry 

3,4,5 

4  and  5  placement  + 
2  course  credits 

Classics 

4  or  5 

4  or  5 — one  course 

English 

4  or  5 

4  or  5 — two  courses 
after  completion  of 
English  30H 

History 

5;  3  and  4  qualified 
placement 

None 

Mathematics 

AB— 3,  4  or  5  = 
credit  for  one  course; 
placement  in  2nd 
course 

BC— 3,  4  or  5  = 

credit  for  two 

courses;  placement  in 

3rd  course 

Modern  Foreign 

3,  4  or  5 

4  or  5 

Language 

Music 

3,  4  or  5 

3,  4  or  5  =  one 
course  credit 

In  addition,  proficiency  tests  are  offered  by  individual  departments. 
Successful  performance  on  these  tests  may  lead  to  placement  into  a 
higher  level  course. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic  distribution  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  proficiency  standards  are  met,  and  the  total  number  of  re- 
quirements is  reduced  accordingly.  Proficiency  examinations  may  in- 
clude examinations  and  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  the  College-Level  Examination  Program,  the  Modern  Language 
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Association  Cooperative  Tests,  other  standardized  tests,  or  individual 
departmental  testing  programs. 

Senior  Seminar 

A  Senior  Seminar  is  required  of  all  students  who  major  in  Art,  Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry,  Economics,  Interior  Design,  International  Relations, 
Management,  Music,  Nutrition,  Philosophy,  or  Religion.  The  seminar 
enables  the  student  to  integrate  the  advanced  level  work  in  her  major 
with  study  in  an  area  of  particular  interest  to  her.  It  also  provides  an 
opportunity  for  Seniors  and  the  faculty  to  explore  current  research  in 
the  major  field  in  a  setting  which  stimulates  the  development  of  the 
student's  intellectual  independence  as  a  scholar. 

Teacher  Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate  should 
make  application  in  the  spring  term  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Selection  of  Student  Teachers  will  give  consideration  to  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  personal  qualities  of  each  applicant  and 
make  appropriate  recommendation.  For  information  about  require- 
ments for  certification  in  North  Carolina,  the  section  on  education  in 
the  Courses  of  Instruction  should  be  consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly.  The 
individual  faculty  member  has  the  right  to  establish  attendance  regula- 
tions for  his  or  her  classes  and  the  responsibility  to  inform  students  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term.  Students  assume  responsibility  for  class 
attendance  by  meeting  the  standards  set  by  their  instructors. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  load  for  each  student  is  four  courses  in  the  fall  term 
and  four  courses  in  the  spring  term.  With  the  approval  of  her  faculty 
adviser  she  may  carry  an  additional  one-quarter  or  one-half  course  in 
any  fall  or  spring  term. 

Students,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  adviser,  may  petition 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Appeals  for  permission  to  carry  a  pro- 
gram above  or  below  the  normal  load.  Three  courses  in  each  fall  and 
spring  term  constitute  the  minimum  full-time  registration. 

The  student  who  holds  a  major  office  in  any  college  organization 
must  have  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 

The  non-degree,  continuing  education  student  who  does  not  earn  a 
quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce  the  academic 
load  in  the  next  term  in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  senior  seminar  or  who  are  sched- 
uled for  a  public  graduating  recital  may  carry  a  minimum  of  three 
courses  in  the  term  in  which  the  seminar  or  recital  is  scheduled.  A 
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student  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education  block  program  of  four 
courses  carries  no  additional  work  in  that  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  three  courses  (exclusive  of  senior 
seminar)  in  any  one  subject  in  any  term. 

No  student  may  repeat  a  course  in  which  she  has  earned  a  passing 
grade. 

Auditing  Courses 

Registration  as  an  auditor  permits  a  student  to  enroll  in  a  course 
without  working  for  a  grade  or  credit.  An  auditor  is  expected  to  attend 
class  regularly  and  participate  in  class  discussions  or  activities  as  in- 
vited by  the  instructor.  The  auditor  is  not  required  to  take  tests  and 
examinations  and  is  not  usually  expected  to  submit  papers.  If  the  audi- 
itor  properly  fulfills  conditions  expected  by  the  instructor,  a  notation 
of  "audit"  is  entered  in  place  of  a  grade  on  the  instructor's  final  grade 
report.  For  the  regularly  enrolled  student,  this  notation  is  also  entered 
on  her  permanent  record.  An  auditor  who  finds  it  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue class  attendance  must  formally  drop  the  course. 

Since  an  audit  course  does  not  involve  academic  credit,  it  may  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  credit  courses,  and  it  has  no  bearing  on 
judgments  of  underload  or  overload  for  full-time  students.  The  full- 
time  student  may  not  audit  more  than  one  course  each  term,  and  au- 
dit courses  cannot  be  taken  for  academic  credit  at  a  later  date  unless 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College.  An  audit  course  may  be  changed 
to  a  credit  course  prior  to  the  normal  deadline  for  adding  a  new 
course,  and  a  credit  course  may  be  changed  to  an  audit  status  prior  to 
the  normal  deadline  for  dropping  a  course. 

Auditors  may  not  register  for  research  courses,  seminars,  practi- 
cums,  workshops,  or  courses  where,  in  the  instructor's  opinion,  audit- 
ing would  be  inappropriate.  The  final  decisions  for  admittance  to  the 
class  and  for  judgment  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  audit  registra- 
tion rest  with  the  instructor. 

Latin  Honors 

College  graduation  honors  are  awarded  in  accord  with  the  gradua- 
tion quality  point  average  given  below.  The  quality  point  average  must 
be  achieved  on  all  work  attempted  at  Salem  as  well  as  summer  school 
course  credit  and  transfer  credit. 

Cum  Laude  35 — 3.69 

Magna  Cum  Laude  3.7 — 3.89 

Summa  Cum  Laude  39 — 4.0 

A  transfer  student  must  have  completed  sixteen  courses  at  Salem  to 
be  eligible  for  College  honors. 

All  students  who  have  achieved  a  3.5  average  in  a  given  term  for  a 
study  program  including  at  least  three  course  credits  in  which  grades 
were  given  qualify  for  the  Dean's  List. 
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Grading  System 

Grades 

Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A— Exceptional  (93-100) 

B— Good  (85-92) 

C— Average  (78-84) 

D— Passing  (70-77) 

E— Conditional  (65-69) 

I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

F — Failure  (below  65) 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  quality  point  system  is  as  follows:  A, 
four  quality  points  per  course;  B,  three  quality  points  per  course;  C, 
two  quality  points  per  course;  D,  one  quality  point  per  course;  E  and 
F,  no  quality  points.  The  quality  point  average  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  quality  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
courses  attempted.  Plus  and  minus  grades  are  used  for  qualitative  eval- 
uation only. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain  courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass  or  Fail. 
These  include  Education  349,  Music  170,  and  240.  Students  have  the 
option  of  registering  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  music  per- 
formance other  than  for  an  instrument  that  is  their  major. 

During  January  on-campus  courses  and  courses  taken  at  other  4:1:4 
institutions  which  are  taken  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  and  major  re- 
quirements will  be  given  letter  grades.  Experimental  and  interdiscipli- 
nary courses,  internships,  independent  study,  and  travel  courses  will 
be  graded  pass/fail.  Graded  courses  will  be  calculated  in  the  student's 
G.P.A. 

All  grades  earned  after  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  a  de- 
gree will  be  indicated  on  the  transcript  with  an  asterisk.  The  asterisk 
will  indicate  "courses  completed  after  degree  was  earned,  not  in- 
cluded in  quality  point  average." 

Pass-Fail 

During  her  junior  and  senior  years  a  student  may  elect  up  to  four 
courses,  but  no  more  than  one  course  in  a  given  term,  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  grades  for  these  courses  will  not  be  counted  in  computing 
the  quality  point  ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries  full  academic  credit;  a 
grade  of  Fail  carries  no  academic  credit.  Courses  selected  for  Pass-Fail 
grades  must  be  other  than  those  submitted  by  the  student  to  satisfy 
basic-distribution  requirements  or  requirements  for  the  major.  A  stu- 
dent may  elect  to  take  a  course  Pass-Fail  at  any  time  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  class  in  the  fall  or  spring  term,  by  filing  the  appropriate 
form  with  the  registrar.  After  the  four-week  period,  she  may  not 
change  it  to  a  letter  grade  basis.  To  elect  Pass/Fail  during  January,  a 
student  must  file  the  appropriate  form  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
classes. 
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Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term  and  of  the  spring  term  is  set  aside 
for  term  examinations  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
faculty  and  the  Committee  on  Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in  the 
section  which  follows.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  re-examina- 
tion. 

Conditions,  Failures,  and  Incompletes 

E — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in  a  term  course  is  entitled  to  re-exam- 
ination. The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of  the  term's 
course,  but  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination,  she  receives 
an  F  for  the  course.  An  E  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the  re-exami- 
nation is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

Re-examination  for  term  courses  is  normally  given  within  the  first 
week  of  the  following  term.  A  senior  who  makes  an  E  in  the  spring  is 
entitled  to  one  re-examination  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  regu- 
lar examination  period. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes  an  F  if 
the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  term  immediately  following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  term  of  a  year  course  may 
remove  that  condition  by  making  in  the  second  term  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  in  order  to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade.  A 
student  who  passes  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  but  with  a  grade 
not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  term  to  a  passing  average 
for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  the  fall  on  the  work  of 
the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  and 
yet  has  passed  in  the  first  term,  is  required  to  take  a  re-examination  in 
the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses  (either  hyphenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  term  of  a  year  course  is 
considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  second  term  does 
not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if  the  first  term  of  a  year 
course  was  failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  is  given.  It  will,  however,  be 
included  when  computing  the  quality  point  average.  If  the  course  is 
required,  it  is  to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  re- 
peated or  another  course  may  be  substituted. 

/ — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have  not 
been  completed  for  justifiable  reasons.  The  I  becomes  an  F  unless  the 
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work  is  completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid-term  reports  of  the  term 
immediately  following.  An  Incomplete  grade  in  a  January  term  course 
must  be  made  up  by  the  first  day  of  fall  term  classes. 

A  grade  of  I  may  be  granted  by  a  faculty  member  to  a  student  who 
cannot  complete  her  course  work  due  to  illness,  accident,  or  death  in 
her  family.  Requests  for  an  I  grade  for  reasons  other  than  these  condi- 
tions should  be  referred  to  the  Sub-committee  on  Academic  Appeals. 
Such  requests  should  be  made  by  the  student  and  accompanied  by  a 
written  recommendation  from  the  faculty  member. 


Academic  Standing 

Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term.  Clas- 
sification as  a  sophomore  requires  credit  for  a  minimum  of  seven 
courses  and  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5.  Junior  classifica- 
tion requires  a  minimum  of  seventeen  courses  and  a  cumulative  qual- 
ity point  average  of  1.7.  Senior  classification  requires  the  completion 
of  all  but  two  basic  distribution  requirements,  including  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  the  completion  of  twenty-six  courses  with  a  cumulative 
quality  point  average  of  2.0.  Maintenance  of  appropriate  class  standing 
is  required  for  continuation  of  financial  aid. 

Academic  Probation 

Conditions  of  probation  are  based  on  the  quality  point  average  of 
one  term  only.  If  a  student  is  on  academic  probation  for  two  consecu- 
tive terms  and  fails  to  earn  a  quality  point  average  high  enough  to  re- 
move her  from  probation  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
the  second  probation  occurs,  she  is  automatically  excluded  unless  she 
petitions  for  and  is  granted  special  exception  from  the  Exclusion  Com- 
mittee. 

The  student  who  is  on  academic  probation  may  not  hold  a  major 
office  while  on  probation. 

Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  six  courses  and 
earn  a  1.2  cumulative  quality  point  average.  Sophomores  and  second- 
year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  thirteen  courses  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5.  Juniors  and 
third-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  twenty  courses  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  a  quality  point  average  of  1.7.  Seniors  and  fourth- 
year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  twenty-seven  courses  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  a  quality  point  average  of  1.8. 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  any  or  all  of  the  above  minimum  re- 
quirements automatically  excludes  herself  from  college  unless  she  pe- 
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titions  for  and  is  granted  special  exception  from  the  Exclusion 
Committee. 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  may  apply  for  re-admission  after 
one  or  more  terms  or  semesters  of  full-time  academic  work  at  an  ac- 
credited institution.  If  a  student  excludes  herself  from  the  college  and 
by  going  to  summer  school  can  meet  the  minimum  requirements,  she 
can  apply  for  readmission  for  the  following  fall.  Any  student  who  ex- 
cludes herself  more  than  once  is  ineligible  to  apply  for  readmission  as 
a  regular  full-time  student  at  Salem  College. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each  student 
registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  Addi- 
tional transcripts  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars 
each. 

Distn  issal/Withdrawal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any  student  in 
good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  Salem  College.  Stu- 
dents withdrawing  are  required  to  fill  out  a  form  in  the  Registrars 
Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  student  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standards  of 
scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  conduct  of 
the  student  body,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  College  physician, 
could  not  remain  without  danger  to  her  own  health  or  the  health  of 
others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a  stu- 
dent for  conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 

Summer  Study 

Salem  College  offers  a  non-residential,  two-session,  evening  pro- 
gram of  college  courses  during  the  summer.  The  courses  are  standard 
college  courses  which  meet  four  days  a  week  for  five  and  one-half 
weeks.  Information  about  specific  courses  will  be  available  early  in  the 
spring  term.  Independent  study  and  internship  programs  are  also  of- 
fered according  to  student  and  faculty  interest.  The  School  of  Music 
offers  individual  instruction  in  music  during  the  summer.  Credit  may 
be  earned  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  course.  A  student 
may  take  no  more  than  two  courses  per  session  in  summer  school  at 
Salem. 

Salem  College  will  assist  students  in  planning  courses  in  approved 
summer  schools.  Before  enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course,  the  stu- 
dent must  obtain  approval  of  the  proposed  course  from  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

The  Salem  College  student  who  plans  summer  study  abroad  must 
observe  the  regulations  that  apply  to  summer  school  work  in  the 
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United  States  and  should  work  out  her  program  of  study  through  ad- 
vance consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

In  summer  school  work,  three  or  four  semester  hours  will  be  inter- 
preted as  equivalent  to  one  term  course.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  student's  faculty  adviser  and  the  department  to  which  the  sum- 
mer school  course  applies  to  determine  whether  the  course  satisfies 
the  needed  content  requirement. 

No  more  than  two  courses  may  be  completed  in  a  six-week  session 
of  summer  school,  or  three  courses  in  nine  weeks,  or  four  courses  in 
twelve  weeks. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  summer  school  work  at  another  institu- 
tion only  when  the  grade  is  equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or  better  at  Salem 
College.  The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work  pursued  at  sum- 
mer school  is  reserved.  Transcripts  from  the  summer  school  must  be 
received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  before  credit  is  given. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  academic 
year. 
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Academic  Program 


An  Introduction 

The  academic  program  at  Salem  College  has  its  foundation  and  pur- 
pose in  the  traditional  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Salem  believes  that 
every  student  should  have  a  substantive  engagement  with  liberal  learn- 
ing to  ensure  that  she  has  a  reasonable  command  of  the  intellectual 
skills  and  cultural  resources  she  needs  to  be  a  productive  woman  in  a 
changing  and  increasingly  complex  world.  Beyond  that,  the  College 
expects  each  student  to  demonstrate  competence  in  a  major  area  of 
interest,  as  well  as  breadth  of  knowledge  in  subject  matter  central  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  graduate 
or  professional  school,  a  career,  or  other  opportunities  requiring  a  lib- 
eral education. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  curriculum  at  Salem  requires  that 
every  student  (1)  complete  the  appropriate  level  of  work  in  writing, 
(2)  meet  specified  distribution  requirements  in  the  humanities,  arts, 
mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences,  and  either  (3)  select 
a  disciplinary  or  interdisciplinary  major  from  among  the  thirty-three 
offered  by  the  College  or  (4)  design  a  special  major  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  addition,  with  the  approval  of  the  ap- 
propriate faculty,  a  student  may  elect  to  complete  major  programs  of 
study  in  two  disciplines.  Every  student  must  complete-iour  January 
Term  courses. 

Because  the  College  places  a  premium  on  meeting  the  special  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  each  student,  the  curriculum  also  offers  various  spe- 
cial programs  of  study  as  well  as  extensive  opportunities  for  indepen- 
dent study,  off-campus  study,  study  abroad,  and  internships. 


January  Program 

Associate  Dean  Russell,  Director 

The  January  Term  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate on  one  subject  area  of  particular  interest.  During  this  month  stu- 
dents may  enroll  in  courses  on  campus,  independent  studies,  or  in- 
ternships. Additionally,  students  have  the  option  of  enrolling  in 
courses  or  programs  at  other  4-1-4  institutions.  Salem-sponsored  pro- 
grams are  also  open  to  students  from  other  colleges. 

The  January  Term  is  an  ideal  time  for  the  student  to  investigate  new 
areas  of  study;  refine  her  independent  learning  skills;  integrate  her 
theoretical  knowledge  with  practical  experience;  explore  career  op- 
tions; and  pursue  her  research  interests. 

Recent  on-campus  courses  have  been  offered  in  art  and  architecture, 
harpsichord  performance,  beginning  harp,  American  fiction,  medita- 
tion, consumer  economics,  human  sexuality,  and  Spanish  conversation. 
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Recent  travel  programs  have  included  European  Panorama,  January  in 
London,  Southern  Florida:  An  Ecological  Adventure,  and  The  Ecology 
of  East  Africa. 

Qualified  students  may  elect  to  participate  in  internships.  Second 
year  students  must  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5; 
third  year  students,  1.7;  fourth  year  students,  2.0. Internships  are  not 
open  to  Freshmen.  In  the  past,  Salem  College  students  have  com- 
pleted internships  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas — retailing,  marketing, 
public  relations,  journalism,  teaching,  data  processing — for  many  busi- 
nesses, agencies,  law  firms,  investment  houses,  banks,  hospitals,  mu- 
seums, and  schools.  Prospective  interns  will  be  screened  by  the  faculty 
sponsor  as  to  the  necessary  course  prerequisites  and  minimum  cumu- 
lative quality  point  average. 

Independent  study  provides  an  additional  option  for  students  to  ex- 
plore in  detail  a  specific  interest. 

Every  regular,  full-time  student  must  register  for  a  January  course 
each  year.  The  degree  requires  successful  completion  of  four  January 
courses. 

For  students  who  entered  Salem  College  in  the  Fall  of  1985,  and 
thereafter,  candidates  for  each  degree  must  complete  thirty-six 
courses,  including  four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  ed- 
ucation. Two  of  the  January  courses  must  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing categories:  experimental,  interdisciplinary,  internships,  indepen- 
dent study,  and  travel. 

Regular  on-campus  courses  and  courses  taken  at  other  4:1:4  institu- 
tions which  are  taken  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  and  major  require- 
ments will  be  given  letter  grades.  Experimental  and  interdisciplinary 
courses,  internships,  independent  study,  and  travel  courses  will  be 
graded  pass/fail.  Graded  courses  will  be  calculated  in  the  student's 
G.P.A. 


Salem  College  Honors  Program 

Salem  offers  a  formal  College  Honors  Program  of  courses  and  inde- 
pendent study  which  gives  exceptionally  talented  students  opportuni- 
ties to  do  honors  level  work  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Honors  work  in- 
volves advanced  level  reading,  extensive  writing,  seminar  discussions, 
and  the  completion  of  a  major  paper.  Students  in  the  arts  may  under- 
take honors  work  which  culminates  in  an  exhibition  or  performance. 
Science  students  may  conduct  original  laboratory  research  projects 
which  lead  to  the  preparation  of  a  scientific  paper. 

There  are  three  components  in  the  College  Honors  Program: 
honors  courses  in  the  academic  disciplines,  interdisciplinary  seminars, 
and  Honors  Independent  Study  in  the  major.  Every  fall  an  Honors 
English  course  is  offered  as  well  as  an  honors  course  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  or  mathematics.  In  the  spring  an 
Honors  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  and  an  honors  course  in  one  of  the 
humanities  or  arts  are  offered. 
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In  addition,  qualified  students  may  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Honors  Program  Committee,  to  do  honors  work  as  an  extension  of  a 
regular  course.  If,  for  example,  an  honors  student  wants  to  do  honors 
work  in  economics  instead  of  enrolling  in  the  honors  course  in  chem- 
istry which  is  being  offered,  she  may  arrange  to  do  her  honors  work 
in  conjunction  with  a  regular  course  in  economics. 

Entering  Freshmen  who  are  Chatham,  Salem,  or  Presidential  Schol- 
ars are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  Honors  Program.  Current 
Salem  College  students  who  have  a  3.5  quality  point  average  are  eligi- 
ble for  admission  to  the  program. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  College  Honors,  the  student  must  com- 
plete six  honors  courses,  maintain  a  3.5  cumulative  quality  point  aver- 
age, and  be  recommended  by  the  Honors  Program  Committee.  The 
six  honors  courses  must  include  one  Interdisciplinary  Honors  Semi- 
nar, two  disciplinary  honors  courses,  and  two  Honors  Independent 
Study  courses  in  the  major. 

To  be  graduated  with  Departmental  Honors,  a  student  must  com- 
plete two  Honors  Independent  Study  courses,  be  recommended  by 
her  department,  and  have  a  cumulative  quality  average  of  3.0  or  above 
in  the  discipline. 

Students  who  maintain  a  35  cumulative  quality  point  average  may 
elect  to  enroll  in  honors  courses  without  completing  all  the  compo- 
nents of  the  College  Honors  Program.  Only  students  who  complete 
the  entire  program  will  be  eligible  for  graduation  with  College 
Honors. 


Honors  Courses  Offered  In  1985-86 

Biology  222  (Honors).  Selected  Topics  in  Biology: 

Issues  in  Bioethics  (Sullivan) 

A  study  of  the  biological  foundations  and  ethical  dimensions  of  se- 
lected bioethical  issues  including:  sexuality,  abortion,  human  experi- 
mentation, genetic  research,  and  the  allocation  and  use  of  medical 
technology.  Prerequisite:  Background  in  life  sciences  or  ethics. 

English  30  (Honors).  (Staff) 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  genres;  the  writing  and  presentation  of 
critical  analyses.  Open  to  qualified  students  only.  Fall. 

Art  220  Japanese  Culture  (Honors).  (Griffin) 

A  study  of  Japanese  culture  with  an  emphasis  on  its  distinctive  integrity 
and  its  significant  place  in  the  economic  and  industrial  world  of  today. 
The  four  basic  philosophical  principles  of  aware,  yugen,  wabi,  and 
sabi  will  inform  a  study  of  Japanese  character,  attitudes,  and  morals. 
Three  distinct  periods  of  Japanese  history:  10th- 12th  century;  15th- 18th 
century;  and  20th  century  will  be  examined.  The  course  will  enable 
the  student  to  better  understand  a  culture  different  from  our  own.  Pre- 
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requisite:  35  average  in  art,  history,  music,  drama,  literature,  or  lan- 
guages; freshmen  must  be  in  Honors  Program. 

Hum  210  Romanticism  in 
European  Culture  (Honors).  (Elvers) 

The  seminar  will  be  an  interdisciplinary  examination  of  European  Ro- 
manticism from  the  close  of  the  18th  century  to  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  century.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany  the  movements  of  Ro- 
manticism broke  from  Classicism  indicating  a  new  emphasis  on  feeling 
over  order,  instinct  over  reason,  and  imagination  over  form.  Romantic 
subjectivism  led  to  a  new  understanding  of  life  as  a  work  of  art  along 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  self-reflection  and  the  problems  of  emo- 
tion. Romanticism  will  be  studied  from  an  inter-disciplinary  perspec- 
tive involving  music,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  history.  The  distinc- 
tive role  of  women  in  the  Romantic  movement  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  35  average;  freshmen  must  be  in  Honors  Program. 


Opportunities  for  Interdisciplinary  Study 

Salem  offers  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  study. 
One  form  of  interdisciplinary  study  is  the  academic  major.  Interdisci- 
plinary majors,  which  combine  advanced  level  study  from  two  or 
more  fields,  are  offered  in  American  Studies,  Arts  Management,  Fine 
Arts  (dance,  drama),  Foreign  Language-Management  (available  in 
French,  German  and  Spanish),  Interior  Design,  International  Relations, 
Management,  and  Nutrition.  Each  of  these  majors  offers  students  a  va- 
riety of  options:  formal  courses,  independent  study,  internships,  and 
research  projects. 

Another  form  of  interdisciplinary  work  at  Salem  is  the  program — 
defined  as  a  cluster  of  courses,  internships,  and  independent  study  in 
a  particular  area  designed  to  support  the  work  in  an  academic  major 
and  provide  a  career  focus  to  undergraduate  study.  Programs  are  of 
fered  in  Communications,  Computer  Science,  Women's  Studies,  and 
Archaeology.  Students  may  elect  to  complete  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
courses  offered  in  the  program.  Appropriate  transcript  notation  certify- 
ing completion  will  be  made  for  students  who  elect  the  Communica- 
tions or  Women's  Studies  programs. 

Students  may  also  elect  to  design  an  individual  interdisciplinary  ma- 
jor which  combines  work  from  a  variety  of  fields.  Students  have  com- 
pleted self-designed  majors  in  Studio  Art  with  a  Photography  Empha- 
sis, Music  Theory  and  Performance,  Economics-Management  with  an 
Accounting  Emphasis,  to  cite  a  few  examples. 
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Interdisciplinary  Majors 


American  Studies 

Professor  Byers,  Coordinator;  Professors  Clauss,  Thompson;  Associate 
Professors  Dull,  Jordan;  Assistant  Professors  Triplette,  Zehr. 

The  American  Studies  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  offered  by 
the  departments  of  Art,  English,  History-Political  Science,  Sociology, 
and  Religion-Philosophy.  The  focus  is  on  major  features  of  American 
society  and  culture,  both  past  and  present.  The  major  explores  the  in- 
terrelationship of  cultural  forces  such  as  the  literary  and  artistic  devel- 
opments of  a  given  time  period.  Also  the  focus  is  on  different  life  ex- 
periences and  social  and  intellectual  concerns  from  the  colonial  age  to 
the  contemporary  world. 

The  major  in  American  Studies  requires  I3V2  courses  (see  appropri- 
ate department  listing  for  course  description). 

Requirements 

American  Studies  210. 

American  Studies  270. 

American  Studies  390. 

History  105,  106.  United  States  History 

English  292,  294.  American  Literature 

History  203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History 

or  204.  American  Social  and  Intellectural  History  since  1865 
Sociology  220.  Social  Stratification 

or  230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 
Art  263.  American  Art 
Religion  240.  Religion  in  America 

American  Studies  210.  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  and  methods  of  American  Studies.  Fo- 
cus on  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  a  selected  period  of  American 
culture. 

American  Studies  270.  One  Course 

Internship  in  American  Studies 

Internships  in  either  restoration  work  or  museum  work  may  be  taken 
at  Old  Salem,  Reynolda  House,  or  MESDA.  An  equivalent  type  of  in- 
ternship program  may  be  taken  elsewhere  as  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Studies  faculty.  The  internship  offers  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in  coursework  to  solve 
problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  in- 
ternship implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowledge  and  will 
increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an  experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  junior  and  senior  majors. 
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American  Studies  390  (Senior  Seminar)   (Staff)  One-half  course 

Electives 

The  additional  three  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  major  are  to 
be  selected  from  the  following  list  of  courses  at  Salem  College: 
American  Studies  200.  Independent  Study  in  American  Studies 

(V2-2  courses) 
American  Studies  290.  Honors  Independent  Study 
Anthropology  202.  Technology  and  Material  Culture 
Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Archaeology  202.  Historic  Archaeology 
Art  243,  244.  Modern  Art 
Art  264.  American  Architecture 
Art  265.  Modern  Architecture 
Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
Economics  130.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
English  220.  Contemporary  American  Fiction 
English  295.  Southern  Literature 
English  297.  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel 
English  299.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry 
History  201.  The  Old  South 
History  202.  The  Changing  South  since  1865 
History  203,  204.  (either,  if  not  selected  as  a  required  course) 
History  219.  America  in  World  Affairs  in  the  20th  Century 
History  220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History 
History  230.  American  and  British  Women 
History  259.  Law  in  Early  American  Society 
History  260.  Law  in  Modern  American  Society 
History  269.  America  in  our  Time:  1945  to  Present 
Political  Science  120.  American  Government 
Religion  260.  The  Moravian  Experience 
Religion  280.  Religion  and  the  South 
Sociology  201.  Sociological  Theory 
Sociology  204.  Social  Problems 
Sociology  220.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course) 
Sociology  230.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course) 
Sociology  235.  Business  and  Society 
Sociology  280.  Urban  Community 
Conferences  and  Honors  courses 

Suitable  Wake  Forest  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  elective  cate- 
gory, with  approval  of  the  American  Studies  Faculty. 


Arts  Management 

Assistant  Professor  Borwick,  Coordinator 

The  Arts  Management  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  one  which  com- 
bines liberal  arts  study  in  history,  the  arts,  management,  and  organiza- 
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tional  behavior  with  specific  courses  in  the  field  of  arts  management. 
Students  may  elect  to  complete  a  core  of  four  courses  in  the  visual  or 
performing  arts.  In  addition,  majors  are  required  to  complete  seven 
courses  in  management  and  arts  management.  Opportunities  are  avail- 
able for  majors  to  do  internships  in  a  variety  of  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional arts  organizations. 

Visual  Arts  Concentration  (Choose  4  courses)  (Required  courses*) 

Art  100.  Principles  of  Design One  course 

*Art  121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art Two  courses 

Art  243,  244.  Early  Modern  Art,  Late  Modern  Art Two  courses 

Art  263.  American  Art One  course 

Performing  Arts  Concentration  (Choose  4  courses) 

Music  100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature One  course 

Music,  113,  114.  History  of  Music Two  courses 

Music  215,  216.  Twentieth  Century  Music 

(Only  if  taken  in  addition  to  Music  113,  114) Two  courses 

Music  10,  20,  110,  120,  210,  220,  310,  320  (solo  performance) 

Music  150,  160,  170,  180,  190,  280  (performing  ensembles) Two 

courses 

Phys.  Ed.  104.  History  of  Dance One  course 

Phys  Ed.  103.  History  and  Techniques  of  Selected  Twentieth  Century 

Modern  Dancers  (Only  if  taken  in  addition  to  Phys.  Ed.  104) One 

course 

English  203,  204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  Drama Two  courses 

English  223.  Modern  Drama 

(Only  if  taken  in  addition  to  English  203,  204) One  course 

Historical 

*History  101,  102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization. 
(This  should  be  taken  as  part  of  the  basic 
distribution  requirement.) Two  courses 

Management  Courses 

*Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior 

and  Management One  course 

*Management  120.  Financial  Accounting  and  Analysis  I One  course 

*Management  201.  Principles  of  Management One  course 

*Arts  Management  100.  Introduction  to  Arts  Management. . .  One  course 

*Arts  Management  240.  The  Not-For-Profit  Corporation One  course 

*Arts  Management  270.  Arts  Management  Internship One  course 

*Arts  Management  301.  Topics  in  Arts  Management One  course 

Recommended  Electives 

Management  130.  Financial  Accounting  and  Analysis  II One  course 
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Management  230.  Marketing One  course 

Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics One  course 

Communications  215.  Managerial  Communication One  course 

Sociology  208.  Mass  Media One  course 

Arts  Management  100. 

Introduction  to  Arts  Management  (Borwick)  One  Course 

An  overview  of  the  field  of  arts  management.  The  student  will  be  in- 
troduced to  basic  concepts  and  skills  in  the  discipline  and  will  be 
shown  the  array  of  professional  opportunities  requiring  those  skills. 
Management  principles  and  practices  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts 
will  be  presented.  (Students  with  experience  in  arts  management  may 
be  allowed,  with  consent  of  Coordinator,  to  substitute  Arts  Manage- 
ment 200  for  this  requirement.)  Fall. 

Arts  Management  200. 

Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  Four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  expe- 
rience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
Coordinator.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Arts  Management  240.  The  Not  For  Profit 

Corporation  (Borwick)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  the  not-for-profit  corporation:  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment, its  place  in  today's  society,  its  characteristics,  its  structure,  the 
roles  of  the  manager,  the  professional,  and  the  Board  as  well  as  tax 
and  legal  considerations.  Fall. 

Arts  Management  270.  Arts  Management 

Internship  (Borwick)  One  course 

The  arts  management  internship  provides  the  arts  management  major 
with  on-site  experience  in  national,  state,  and  local  arts  organizations 
and  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  number  of  functions  at  various  lev- 
els of  the  organization.  In  addition,  the  student  selects  an  on-campus 
project  with  one  of  the  college  art  programs.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Arts  Management  301.  Topics  in 

Arts  Management  (Borwick)  One  course 

Problems,  case  studies,  and  issues  topical  to  Arts  Administration  in 
present  society.  Emphasis  on  areas  such  as  creative  objective  setting, 
fund  raising,  understanding  the  political  process,  planning  and  devel- 
oping support  systems,  legal  aspects,  and  marketing  and  public  rela- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Arts  Management  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring. 
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Classical  Studies 

Dean  of  the  College,  Salem  College;  Robert  W.  Ulery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Dept.  of  Classical  Languages,  Wake  Forest  University;  Coordinators; 
Visiting  Instructor  Rowland. 

The  Departments  of  Art,  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  English, 
History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  interdisciplinary  major 
in  classical  studies.  This  major  requires  proficiency  in  one  classical 
language  and  emphasizes  a  broad  approach  to  the  study  of  the  human- 
ities. Beginning  in  Fall,  1982,  the  program  is  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  Classical  Languages  Department  at  Wake  Forest  University. 

A  student  who  majors  in  classical  studies  will  take  two  courses  in 
either  Latin  or  Greek  above  the  10-20  level,  and  the  following  five 
courses: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  (Wake  Forest  Classics  265) 

107.  History  of  Greece 

108.  History  of  Rome 

116.  The  Epic  Tradition  (Wake  Forest  Classics  253  or  254) 
207.  Greek  Philosophy 

Two  courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  electives  below. 
The  classical  studies  program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  offers  the  following  group  of  electives: 

Art  231.  Ancient  Art  (Wake  Forest  Art  241) 

Classics  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Classics  106.  Classical  Mythology  (Wake  Forest  Classics  251) 

English  203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama 

History  233.  Medieval  Civilization 

Philosophy  210.  Individual  Philosophers 


Fine  Arts 

Professor  M.  Homrighous  and  Associate  Professor  N.  Rufty, 
Coordinators. 

The  fine  arts  major,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  liberal  arts 
program,  is  directed  to  those  students  interested  in  dance  and  drama 
and  their  relationships  with  other  art  forms.  The  program  draws  on 
the  course  offerings  in  four  areas:  music,  art,  dance,  and  drama.  In  ad- 
dition each  student  chooses  an  emphasis  in  either  dance  or  drama, 
and  she  participates  for  two  years  in  either  the  Dansalems  or  the  Pier- 
rettes (see  pages  20  and  21). 

For  a  major  in  fine  arts  each  student  is  required  to  take  fourteen 
courses: 

Art  121,  122 — History  of  Western  Art. 

plus  one  of  the  following: 
Art  140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan. 
150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China. 
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231.  Ancient  Art. 

232.  Medieval  Art. 

243.  Early  Modern  Art. 

244.  Late  Modern  Art. 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  and  Sculpture  1300-1550. 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750. 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1850. 
263.  American  Art. 

Music  113,  114.  History  of  Music, 
plus  one  of  the  following: 
Music  206.  Renaissance  Music. 
207.  Baroque  Music. 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  through  World  War  I. 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  beyond  the  First  World  War. 
Physical  Education.  All  of  the  following: 

Physical  Education  103.  History  and  Techniques  of  20th  Century 
Modern  Dancers.  Fall. 
104.  History  of  Dance — Spring,  '88 
201.  Choreography — Fall  or  Spring  of  each  year. 
230.  Independent  Study  in  Dance. 
English  203,  204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama. 
200.  Independent  Study, 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

223.  Modern  Drama. 

243.  Shakespeare  and  Other  Renaissance  Dramatists. 

244.  Shakespeare. 


Foreign  Language-Management 

Associate  Professor  Cardwell,  Coordinator 

The  major  in  foreign  language-management  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  interested  in  combining  study  in  foreign 
language  with  preparation  for  careers  in  international  business  and 
economics.  Such  careers  may  be  in  various  kinds  of  businesses,  in- 
cluding travel  agencies,  import-export  companies,  banks,  and  manufac- 
turers and  involve  such  activities  as  sales,  market  analysis,  financial 
transactions,  and  correspondence. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  students  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  and  of  the  culture  and  history  of  the 
countries  where  the  language  is  spoken,  along  with  a  foundation  in 
economics  and  management.  Students  will  be  able  to  prepare  for 
graduate  school,  professional  school,  or  corporate  training  programs 
by  combining  courses  in  foreign  language  with  work  in  economics, 
mathematics,  history,  management,  and  accounting.  Study  in  foreign 
language  and  culture  is  available  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 
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Students  who  elect  this  program  are  strongly  advised  to  plan  to 
spend  at  least  a  term  studying  in  a  foreign  country  to  increase  their 
language  proficiency  and  knowledge  of  the  foreign  culture.  Students 
should  consult  with  the  faculty  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  De- 
partment for  help  in  selecting  foreign  study  programs.  (See  also 
page  149). 

January  internships  are  available  in  the  international  departments  of 
various  businesses.  These  internships  offer  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  apply  what  she  has  learned  in  the  classroom  and  to  explore  career 
possibilities.  A  student  may  also  investigate  areas  not  included  in  the 
regular  course  offerings  through  independent  study. 

Requirements 

French  105,  106,  206 

French  207,  208  (2  half-courses) 

One  course  in  culture 
Or 

German  111,  211 

German  221,  222 

German  207,  208  (2  half-courses) 
Or 

Spanish  104,  106,  206 

Spanish  207,  208  (2  half-courses) 

Spanish  222  or  228 
And 

Economics  120 

Economics  130 

Economics  260  (International  Trade) 

Management  201  (Principles) 

Management  120,  130  (Accounting) 

Requirements  in  related  fields: 

History  101,  102  Western  Civilization  (will  satisfy  basic  distribution 
requirements  in  history). 

Recommended: 

Additional  courses  in  history,  literature,  and  culture  of  appropriate 

area 

Political  Science  110.  Modern  International  Relations 

Political  Science  223.  Governments  of  Europe  (French  and  German 

only) 
Computer  Science  110.  Basic  Microcomputing  (One-half  course) 
Computer  Science  112.  Computers  and  Modern  Society  (One-half 

course) 
Economics  201.  Money  and  Banking 
Psychology  101.  Statistics 
Art  121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art 
History  238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting 
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Political  Science  240.  American  Foreign  Policy 
Communications  105.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism 
English  120.  Oral  Communication 
Communications  215.  Managerial  Communications 
Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 


Interior  Design  (See  page  101) 

International  Relations  (See  page  140) 

Management  (See  page  120) 

Nutrition — see  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Nutrition 
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Interdisciplinary  Programs 


Communications  Program 

Associate  Professor  L.  Edwards,  Coordinator. 

The  Communications  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  of  study 
designed  to  complement  and  enhance  the  broad  knowledge  and  val- 
uative  judgments  a  liberal  arts  major  offers.  The  three  primary  goals  of 
the  Salem  Program  are  (1)  to  help  the  student  to  develop  the  ability  to 
write  and  speak  effectively;  (2)  to  help  the  student  to  understand  the 
uses  of  verbal  and  visual  media  by  the  commercial  and  political 
worlds;  (3)  to  help  the  student  to  become  aware  of  the  wide  spectrum 
of  professional  opportunities  in  the  various  communications  fields. 
The  program  is  open  to  students  in  any  academic  major. 
The  goals  are  achieved  through  the  following  course  requirements: 
Before  transcript  notation  can  be  made  that  the  program  has  been 
completed,  the  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  three 
courses  in  Group  I,  one  course  in  Group  II,  one  course  in  Group  III, 
and  one  internship  in  Group  IV. 

Group  I:  Writing  and  Speaking  Courses  (Three  courses 
required) 

Communications  105.  Fundamentals  of 
Journalism  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Fall,  1987 
and  alternate  years. 

'"Communications  120.  Oral 
Communication  (Homrighous)  One  course 

A  basis  course  in  preparing  and  making  speeches  for  various  pur- 
poses. Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

Communications  211.  Advanced 
Composition  (Jordan)  One  course 

A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and 
taste  in  writing.  Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for 
stimulation  to  thinking  and  for  models  of  good  composition;  writing; 
class  discussion,  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Required  of  all  Eng- 
lish majors.  Recommended  for  junior  year.  Fall. 

Communications  212.  Creative 
Writing  (Edwards)  One  course 

Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Spring, 
1986  and  alternate  years. 

*Cross  referenced  with  English  211,  English  212,  and  English  120. 
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Communications  215.  Managerial 

Communications  (Edwards)  One  course 

Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  business  letters,  proposals,  technical 
reports,  advertising  copy,  and  resumes.  This  course  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  business  communications  and  procedures,  so 
they  may  take  full  advantage  of  their  communications  internships.  Fall, 
1986  and  alternate  years. 

Group  II:  Theory  Courses  From  A  Social  Science  Perspective 
(One  course  required) 

Sociology  208.  Mass  Media 

Psychology  130.  Social  Psychology 

Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 

Group  III:  Visual  and  Technical  Courses  (One  course  or 
one-half  course  required) 

Studio  Art  100.  Principles  of  Design 
Education  156.  Education  Technology 
Computer  Science  110.  Basic  Microcomputing 
Computer  Science  112.  Computers  and  Modern  Society 
Art  110.  Photography  I 
Art  230.  Photography  II 

Group  TV:  Internships  in  Communications  (One  course 
required) 

Communications  250,  251.  Internships  in  Communications 

Prerequisites  are  two  courses  in  Group  I  and  approval  of  faculty  spon- 
sor— a  course  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  link  her  knowledge 
of  communications  and  liberal  arts  with  practical  problems  in  a  variety 
of  institutional  settings.  The  settings  may  be  media  organizations, 
banks,  corporations,  government  and  private  agencies.  A  written  pro- 
ject is  required. 

Group  V:  Independent  Study  in  Communications  (Not 
required) 

Communications  200.  Independent  Study  in  Communications 

(One-half  to  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  course  in  any  term)  In- 
dependent study,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser,  is  available 
to  students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  pro- 
gram coordinator.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings, 
research,  conference,  project  and/or  field  experience.  Previous  study 
in  communications  required. 
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Computer  Science  Program 

Assistant  Professor  Ersoff,  Director  of  Academic  Computing. 

The  course  offerings  in  Computer  Science  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  enrich  the  liberal  arts  study  of  the  Salem  student.  Computer 
Science  courses  and  courses  which  integrate  computer  use  into  disci- 
plinary content  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  to  pursue  study  in 
Computer  Science  in  ways  consonant  with  her  academic  and  career 
goals.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  some  form  of  Com- 
puter Science  study  during  their  undergraduate  years  in  standard 
courses,  internships,  or  January  Term  courses. 

Two  transcript  notations  are  possible  in  the  Computer  Science  Pro- 
gram: Computer  Science  and  Computer  Applications.  The  notation  in 
Computer  Science  is  obtained  by  completing  CS  112  or  Soc  254,  CS  140, 
CS  141,  CS  240,  CS  241,  Math  122,  and  Math  140.  This  program  provides 
a  good  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  Computer  Science  or  employ- 
ment in  the  area  of  Computer  Science.  To  obtain  the  notation  in  Com- 
puter Applications  a  student  must  complete  CS  110,  CS  112  or  Soc  254, 
CS  150,  CS  210,  CS  220,  and  one  additional  course  in  Computer  Science. 
As  a  result  of  completing  this  program,  the  student  will  understand  the 
applications,  functions,  and  social  impact  of  the  computer,  be  able  to  use 
software  packages  (e.g.  word  processors,  spread  sheets),  and  be  able  to 
use  the  computer  as  a  tool  in  her  major  field. 

Computer  Science  110.  Basic 
Microcomputing  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Beginning  programming  in  a  high-level  language  on  a  microcomputer. 
Topics  include  elementary  control  structures,  strings,  arrays,  and  pro- 
gram development  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Math  10  or  Math  60,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Computer  Science  112.  Computers  and 
Modern  Society  (Staff)  One-half  course 

The  impact  of  computers  on  modern  society.  Topics  include  com- 
puters and  change;  computers  and  information  transfer,  security,  pri- 
vacy; computers  and  ethics;  computers  in  education,  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  arts.  Pre-  or  co-requisite:  CS  110  or  CS  140,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Computer  Science  130.  COBOL 
Programming  (Staff)  One  course 

Introduction  to  the  business-oriented  programming  language  COBOL. 
Related  topics  include  computer  hardware,  general  data  processing, 
and  report  generation.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

Computer  Science  140.  Introduction  to 
Programming  I  (Ersoff)  One  course 

Computer  programming  in  a  high  level  structured  language  such  as 
Pascal.  Elementary  procedures,  control  structures,  and  data  types.  Em- 
phasis on  algorithm  design,  structured  code,  and  program  documenta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Math  10  or  60,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
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Computer  Science  141.  Introduction  to 
Programming  II  (Ersoff)  One  course 

A  continuation  of  CS  140.  Structured  data  types,  recursion,  and  loop 
invariants.  Emphasis  on  program  modularization.  Prerequisite:  CS  140. 
Spring. 

Computer  Science  150.  Computer 
Applications  (Ersoff)  One  course 

Computer  software  applications  in  the  following  areas  will  be  ana- 
lysed: word  processing,  statistics,  spread  sheets,  data  base  management 
systems,  and  graphics.  Both  micro  and  mainframe  computers  will  be 
utilized.  Prerequisite:  CS  110  or  CS  140.  Spring,  1986. 

Computer  Science  200.  Independent 

Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study 
in  Computer  Science  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Computer  Science  210.  Computer 
Applications  Project  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

The  student  will  review  the  software  available  in  her  major  field.  A  re- 
search project  utilizing  the  computer  in  her  major  field  will  be  devel- 
oped and  completed.  May  be  included  in  the  major,  with  departmental 
permission.  Prerequisite:  CS  150  and  permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

Computer  Science  220.  Topics  in  Computer 
Applications  (Ersoff)  One  course 

An  issue  or  problem  in  the  field  of  computer  applications  will  be  stud- 
ied intensively.  The  specific  content  and  methods  of  study  will  be  an- 
nounced prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Possible  topics  include: 
simulation,  artificial  intelligence.  May  be  taken  more  than  once,  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

Computer  Science  240.  Data  Structures 

and  Algorithms  (Ersoff)  One  course 

Designing  and  implementing  algorithms  associated  with  abstract  data 
structures  such  as  linked  lists,  stacks,  queues,  and  trees.  Run-time 
analysis  of  fundamental  algorithms  such  as  sorting  and  searching.  Pre- 
requisite: CS  141. 
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Computer  Science  241.  Selected  Topics  in 
Computer  Science  (Staff)  One  course 

Additional  topics  in  data  structures  and  algorithms.  A  survey  of  autom- 
aton and  complexity  theory.  Proofs  of  correctness.  Prerequisite:  CS 
240. 

Computer  Science  270.  Internship  in 
Computer  Science  (Staff)  One  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maxi- 
mum credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application  only. 
Fall  and  Spring. 

Salem  College — Old  Salem  Program  in  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology 

Assistant  Professor  Hammond,  Coordinator. 

The  location  of  the  College  in  the  heart  of  Old  Salem — a  nationally 
acclaimed  restoration  of  an  eighteenth  century  congregational  vil- 
lage— affords  students  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  archaeology  in 
the  classroom  and  at  excavation  sites  in  the  restoration.  The  College 
and  Old  Salem  have  established  an  academic  program  of  courses  in 
archaeology  and  anthropology,  a  summer  Field  School  program,  and 
opportunities  for  independent  study  and  advanced  undergraduate  re- 
search. 

Students  may  elect  courses  in  archaeology  and  anthropology  to 
complement  their  work  in  the  major.  The  archaeology  program  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  students  interested  in  American  Studies,  Classics, 
Interior  Design,  History,  or  Sociology. 

Course  offerings: 

Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology  One  course 

A  survey  of  excavation  and  analytical  techniques  relating  to  both  arti- 
factual  and  non-artifactual  remains,  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  basic  methodologies  and  theoretical  concepts  of  archaeology. 
Emphasis  on  how  archaeology  aids  in  understanding  various  stages  of 
cultural  development.  Offered  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

Archaeology  202.  Historic  Archaeology  One  course 

A  survey  of  major  historical  sites  with  special  emphasis  on  Salem  sites. 
A  comparison  of  historical  documentation  and  archaeological  evidence 
will  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  material  culture,  architec- 
ture, and  documentary  evidence  from  historic  time  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Archaeology  101,  History  105.  Religion  260  recommended.  Spring, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 
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Archaeology  210.  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology        One  course 

Excavation  of  a  Moravian  site  within  Old  Salem  or  its  environs.  Work 
will  consist  of  field  excavation  and  laboratory  analysis.  Training  in 
basic  field  skills  such  as  transit  mapping,  recording  and  excavation 
techniques,  and  processing  and  analysis  of  artifacts  recovered.  A  maxi- 
mum of  two  course  credits  may  be  applied  towards  the  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: Archaeology  101  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
every  summer. 

Anthropology  100.  Human  Origins  (Staff)  One  course 

The  study  of  Hominid  origins  and  evolution  from  the  perspective  of 
physical  anthropology  and  archaeology.  Topics  include  Primate  Evolu- 
tion and  behavior,  a  survey  of  world  cultures  from  archaeological 
studies,  and  the  techniques  of  archaeology.  Spring  1987  and  alternate 
years.  No  prerequisite. 

Anthropology  110.  Introduction  to 

Cultural  Anthropology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  theories  of  cultural  anthropology  and  cultural 
linguistics.  Topics  include  cross  cultural  analysis  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  societies  throughout  the  world  and  language  within  a  cultural 
setting.  Fall  of  1986  and  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

Anthropology  200.  Independent  Study  (See  Sociology  200 
description,  page  178.) 

Anthropology  202.  Technology  and 

Material  Culture  (Hammond)  One  course 

Various  technological  advances  such  as  agriculture,  ceramics,  metal- 
lurgy, and  the  construction  of  shelters  will  be  examined  as  they  relate 
to  stages  of  cultural  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Archaeology  101  or  An- 
thropology 110.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

Anthropology  224.  Beginnings  of 

Civilization  (Staff)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  plant  and  animal  domestication  and  explora- 
tion of  the  development  of  social/political  organizations  within  the  ma- 
jor civilization  centers  of  the  world.  Areas  studied  include  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Tigris-Euphrates  area,  India,  China,  Africa,  Peru,  and 
Mesoamerica.  Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

Anthropology  225.  Peoples  of  the  World  (Staff)  One  course 

An  exploration  of  other  cultures  in  terms  of  subsistence  levels.  Cross 
cultural  analysis  is  utilized.  Topics  include  an  anthropological  explora- 
tion of  economic  systems,  family  and  kinship  structure,  political  and 
social  organization,  belief  systems,  and  art  of  particular  subsistence 
level  populations.  The  subsistence  levels  studied  vary  from  semester  to 
semester  and  include  hunters  and  gatherers,  nomads,  peasants,  and  ag- 
riculturalists. No  prerequisite.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 
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Anthropology  310. 

Special  Topics  in  Anthropology  One  course 

The  investigation  of  a  topic  within  a  subfield  of  anthropology. 

Women's  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  Triplette,  Coordinator.  Professors  Byers,  Sullivan, 
Thompson;  Associate  Professors  L.  Edwards,  Fay,  Kelly,  Russell;  Assistant 
Professors  Farris,  Ljungquist,  Moehle,  Zehr. 

The  women's  studies  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  explore  the  new  scholarship  on  women.  Basic  issues  discussed  are 
sex  roles;  the  concepts  of  femininity  and  masculinity;  women's  roles  in 
society,  past  and  present;  women  and  work;  feminist  theory,  the  image 
of  women  in  literature;  and  women  and  religion. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  six  women's  studies  courses  to 
achieve  transcript  notation  of  the  program.  Everyone  is  required  to 
complete  the  introductory  core  course,  Women  and  Modern  Society. 
In  addition,  to  assure  breadth  in  studies,  two  of  the  remaining  courses 
must  be  in  the  humanities  and  two  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  following  courses  currently  offered  at  Salem  College  might  be 
chosen  to  meet  the  requirements: 

English  288.  Twentieth  Century  Women  Writers 

History  230.  American  &  British  Women  since  1700 

Philosophy  220.  Special  Topics.  Philosophy  and  Women 

Religion  220.  Special  Topics.  Religion  and  Women 

Sociology  230.  Sex  Roles 

Sociology  232.  Marriage  and  the  Family 

Women's  Studies  200.  Independent  Study  in  Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  220.  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  270.  Internship  in  Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  200.  Independent  Study  in 
Women's  Studies  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  co-ordinator 
of  the  program.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  or  project.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a 
total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term. 

Women's  Studies  202.  Women  and 

Modern  Society  (Staff)  One  course 

An  interdisciplinary  course  that  will  explore  the  many  changes  taking 
place  in  modern  society  affecting  women.  The  course  will  draw  con- 
tent from  history,  sociology,  psychology,  education,  religion,  and  litera- 
ture to  examine  contemporary  women's  status  and  issues.  No 
prerequisites. 
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Women's  Studies  220.  Special  Topics  in 

Women's  Studies  (Staff)  One  course 

An  issue  or  problem  in  women's  studies  will  be  studied  intensively. 
The  specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  be  announced  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Annually. 

Women's  Studies  270.  Internship  in 

Women's  Studies  (Staff)  One  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  course  work  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 

Additionally,  students  are  free  to  select  women's  studies  courses  at 
Wake  Forest  University. 


Student  Designed  Major 

Dean  of  the  College,  Coordinator. 

The  student  designed  major  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student 
with  particular  academic  interests  to  pursue  an  individual  plan  of 
study  by  combining  courses  in  two  or  more  disciplines.  A  student  in- 
terested in  developing  a  student  designed  major  should  meet  with  at 
least  two  faculty  members  to  discuss  her  tentative  program.  The  con- 
tent of  the  program  must  be  within  the  liberal  arts  and  must  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  any  of  the  established  majors  and/or  programs. 

The  following  procedures  should  be  used  by  students  who  wish  to 
be  considered  for  undertaking  a  student  designed  major: 

1 .  Proposals  for  a  student  designed  major  are  welcome  at  any  time 
prior  to  mid-term  of  the  first  term  of  her  junior  year.  Students  must 
have  a  2.5  QPA  to  apply  for  a  student  designed  major. 

2.  The  following  materials  must  be  submitted  by  the  student  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  two  weeks  before  the  deadline: 

a.  A  written  proposal  which  describes  the  academic  goals  of  the 
program,  the  proposed  plan  of  study  and  justification  that  the  content 
of  the  program  is  appropriate  for  a  student  designed  major.  The  pro- 
posed plan  must  include  advanced  courses  in  the  disciplines  involved 
and  must  demonstrate  that  the  courses  included  represent  the  most 
appropriate  means  available  at  Salem  to  achieve  the  proposed  goals. 
The  plan  of  study  must  include  satisfactory  completion  of  basic  distri- 
bution requirements  including  physical  education,  four  January  terms, 
electives,  and  specific  courses  for  the  major. 

b.  The  plan  of  study,  with  appropriate  alternative  courses  in  the 
major,  should  be  approved  by  two  faculty  advisers  in  the  areas  repre- 
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sented  who  have  agreed  to  submit  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  on  behalf  of  the  plan.  The  faculty  will  be  actively 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  the  proposed  major. 

c.  The  Dean  of  the  College  will  interview  the  student  and  send  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  subcommittee  on  Academic  Appeals. 

d.  The  subcommittee  on  Academic  Appeals  will  review  the  stu- 
dent's proposal  and  all  supporting  materials  and  decide  whether  the 
program  meets  the  requirements  for  a  student  designed  major.  The 
subcommittee  will  send  the  student,  faculty  advisers,  and  Dean  of  the 
College  a  letter  describing  its  action.  All  materials  will  be  retained  in 
the  student's  file  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

e.  A  student  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  subcommittee  on  Aca- 
demic Appeals  to  the  Academic  Council.  The  Academic  Council  will 
send  the  student  and  her  faculty  advisers  a  letter  describing  its  action. 

f.  Any  changes  in  the  course  of  study  of  a  student  designed  major 
must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  advisers,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and 
the  subcommittee  on  Academic  Appeals. 

Note:  Education  and  Physical  Education  are  not  possible  areas  for  the 
student  designed  major. 


Special  Courses 

Freshmen  Studies 

Freshmen  Studies  10,  20  (Staff)  Two  courses 

A  freshman  studies  program  with  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a 
designated  topic. 

Humanities 

Humanities  210  (Staff)  Four  courses 

An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  a  selected  topic.  The  schedule  and 
structure  of  the  investigation  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry. 
Opportunity  for  travel  when  pertinent. 
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Pre-Professional  Programs 


Pre-Medical  Program 

Associate  Professor  Nohlgren,  Adviser. 

Most  medical  schools  recommend  a  liberal  arts  background  with 
specific  training  in  certain  areas  of  the  natural  sciences  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  and,  subsequently, 
for  the  demands  of  medical  school.  In  concurrence  with  this  philoso- 
phy, Salem  has  no  set  curriculum  designated  as  a  "pre-medical  major." 
Rather,  each  student  interested  in  a  career  in  medicine  is  encouraged 
to  pursue  a  major  in  her  own  area  of  special  interests  and  abilities, 
and,  if  this  area  lies  outside  the  sciences,  she  is  advised  to  add  the 
appropriate  coursework  in  biology,  chemistry,  math  and  physics.  Anat- 
omy and  physiology,  genetics,  histology,  microbiology,  organic  and 
biochemistry,  math  through  calculus,  and  general  physics  are  recom- 
mended to  provide  the  fundamental  prerequisites  and  background  for 
success  in  the  medical  school  curriculum. 

The  faculty  pre-medical  adviser  and  a  pre-medical  committee  assist 
the  student  in  planning  her  program  of  study,  in  the  medical  school 
application  process,  and  in  her  preparation  for  the  Medical  School  Ad- 
mission Test  (MCAT).  Additionally,  seminars  on  admissions,  visits  by 
medical  school  admissions  personnel,  and  arranged  tours  of  area  med- 
ical schools  occur  throughout  the  school  year.  Many  different  aids,  in- 
cluding books,  auto-tutorial  tapes,  study  sessions,  and  practice  exami- 
nations, are  available  to  the  student  for  her  study  and  review  for  the 
MCAT.  The  January  Term  program  offers  pre-medical  students  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  first-hand  exposure  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
through  clinic,  hospital,  emergency  room,  and  medical  school  intern- 
ships, research,  and  independent  study  in  medically-related  fields. 

Students  interested  in  preparing  for  medical  school  should  contact 
the  pre-medical  adviser  early  in  their  academic  programs  to  insure 
that  they  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  Salem 
provides. 

A  student  in  a  pre-dental  or  pre-veterinary  program  will  find  that 
the  preceding  statements  are  true  for  her  program. 


Pre-Law  Program 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Adviser. 

The  curriculum  for  a  student  interested  in  pre-law  is  not  prescribed. 
Any  undergraduate  major  in  the  liberal  arts  will  provide  the  necessary 
background  to  meet  the  expectations  of  law  schools.  Law  schools 
themselves  emphasize  that  they  seek  students  with  well  developed  an- 
alytic, communications,  and  interpretative  skills.  Courses  in  history,  po- 
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litical  science,  logic,  English,  sociology,  and  management  are  particu- 
larly helpful  in  providing  such  a  background.  Salem  offers  a  large 
number  of  courses  of  special  value  to  the  pre-law  student  and  she  is 
urged  to  take  the  following  courses  during  her  undergraduate  years  in 
preparation  for  law  school: 

History  203,  204,  229,  259,  260 

Political  Science  120 

Political  Science  130  or  Philosophy  208 

Economics  120,  130 

Philosophy  101,  121 

English  211 

Psychology  130 

Sociology  250,  260 

In  addition,  a  Salem  pre-law  student,  depending  on  her  area  of  legal 
interest  should  consider  taking  some  of  the  following: 

English  120 
Management  220 
Economics  280 
Political  Science  115 
Sociology  232,  235,  270 

A  social  science  internship  in  a  law  office;  local,  state,  or  national  gov- 
ernment; or  a  social  service  agency. 

Salem  offers  students  interested  in  law  as  a  career  an  advising  pro- 
gram aimed  at  assisting  them  in  preparing  for  law  school.  Freshman 
students  interested  in  pre-law  should  see  Dr.  Pubantz  during  their  first 
term  at  Salem. 

Salem's  January  Term  program  offers  pre-law  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  practical  experience  in  areas  related  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion through  law  office  and  government  internships,  court  internships, 
research,  and  independent  study. 

Students  interested  in  preparing  for  law  school  should  contact  the 
pre-law  adviser  early  in  their  academic  programs  to  insure  that  they 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  services  which  Salem  provides. 

Pre-Engineering  Programs 

Salem  College  seeks  to  afford  students  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
liberal  arts  education,  to  acquire  a  solid  background  in  mathematics 
and  science,  and  to  prepare  for  professional  education  in  engineering. 
To  this  end,  Salem  has  established  3:2  articulation  programs  with 
Duke  and  Vanderbilt  Universities  by  which  students  can  complete 
study  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  a  variety  of  engineering  fields  in  about 
five  years.  The  student  will  spend  three  years  at  Salem  College  and  at 
least  two  years  in  an  approved  engineering  program. 

A  Salem  student  who  intends  to  prepare  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
Salem  College  3:2  programs  in  engineering  must  complete  the  follow- 
ing core  courses  during  her  three  years  at  Salem: 
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Mathematics  30,  101,  102 

English  10,  20,  or  30H  and  one  course  in  English  or  American  litera- 
ture above  the  100  level 
Physics  10,  20 
Chemistry  10,  20 

Modern  Foreign  Language — three  courses 
Social  Sciences  and  History — two  courses 
Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Religion — one  course 

In  addition,  a  student  must  complete  appropriate  courses  towards 
her  undergraduate  major  as  follows: 

In  Chemistry:  Chemistry  101-102,  107  and  one  additional  course 
In  Mathematics:  Two  courses  in  Biology,  Computer  Science,  or 

Chemistry 
In  Mathematics:  Four  courses  beyond  Mathematics  102  including 

109,  221,  one  from  240,  321,  330 
In  Biology:  Chemistry  101-102 
Biology  10,  113,  116,  311  and  one  other  upper  level  course 

The  student  must  complete  three  January  courses  and  elective 
courses  for  a  total  of  twenty-seven  courses  at  Salem  College  with  an 
average  of  2.0.  A  Salem  student  who  successfully  completes  the  equiva- 
lent of  nine  approved  courses  in  engineering  school  will  be  awarded 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Salem  College.  A  student  who  suc- 
cessfully completes  nine  approved  courses  in  engineering  school  will 
be  exempt  from  the  requirement  that  seven  out  of  her  last  nine 
courses  be  taken  at  Salem  College.  Admission  of  Salem  students  to 
one  of  the  3:2  programs  depends  upon  her  grade  point  average,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  pre-engineering  program  and  recommenda- 
tion by  Salem  to  the  engineering  school. 

Specific  course  requirements  for  each  of  the  engineering  schools 
vary.  Details  about  each  program  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  or  from  the  Coordinator  of  Pre-Engineering  Pro- 
grams at  Salem  College.  Courses  in  computer  science,  economics,  and 
literature  (four  courses  total)  are  required  for  the  student  interested 
in  the  Duke  University  program.  A  student  who  wants  to  prepare  for 
the  Duke  program  must  maintain  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  her 
work  at  Salem  and  at  least  a  3.0  in  her  mathematics  courses  at  Salem. 

For  certain  programs,  summer  study  may  be  required  of  individual 
students  in  preparation  for  beginning  the  professional  engineering 
courses  in  the  fall  of  the  fourth  year. 

Medical  Technology 

Associate  Professor  Nohlgren,  Adviser. 

Salem  offers  a  cooperative  (3  years/1  year)  program  in  medical  tech- 
nology through  continuing  affiliations  with  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  University,  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
Duke  University,  or  by  temporary  contractual  affiliations  with  other  ap- 
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proved  schools  of  medical  technology.  Salem  College  confers  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  when  the  program  is  complete.  The  grad- 
uate is  eligible  to  take  a  national  certifying  examination,  such  as  that 
given  by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 


Teacher  Certification 

Associate  Professor  Russell,  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

Teacher  certification  is  offered  in  early  childhood  (K-4),  intermedi- 
ate (4-6),  and  secondary  education,  and  in  the  special  areas  of  art,  mu- 
sic, learning  disabilities,  and  emotionally  handicapped.  Secondary  edu- 
cation (9-12)  programs  are  offered  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  English, 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French,  German,  Spanish),  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Social  Studies.  All  student  teaching  assignments  are  made 
in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  school  system. 
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Off-Campus  Programs 


Junior  Year  Abroad 

A  Salem  College  student  may  plan  a  course  of  study  abroad  for  one 
or  two  terms  of  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  enroll  in  one  of  the  established 
programs  sponsored  by  American  colleges  and  recognized  by  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education.  In  such  cases,  the  program  should 
be  worked  out  in  advance  in  consultation  with  her  faculty  adviser  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  who  will  evaluate  credits  earned  before  the 
student  enrolls  again  at  Salem  College.  The  student  will  be  considered 
to  be  on  leave  of  absence  for  study  abroad  and  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
enrollment  at  Salem. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study  independently — not  in  one  of  the 
recommended  established  programs — may  also  apply  for  a  leave  of 
absence  after  consultation  with  her  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege. She  may  request  independent  study  credit  through  an  academic 
department  for  such  study,  and  the  program  of  study  will  be  evaluated 
for  possible  credit  when  the  student  enrolls  again  at  Salem. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is  tentative  pending  completion  of  one 
term  of  work  after  return  to  Salem. 


Spring  Term  in  Paris 

Salem  College,  in  affiliation  with  Guilford  College,  offers  a  semester 
of  study  at  the  Sorbonne  to  students  who  have  had  one  or  more 
courses  in  French.  All  students  will  receive  language  instruction  at  the 
"cours  de  civilisation  francaise  de  la  Sorbonne"  at  a  level  determined 
by  a  placement  test.  Depending  on  their  interests  and  linguistic  skills, 
students  may  choose  among  a  variety  of  courses  offered  by  the  Sor- 
bonne, in  French,  or  by  the  group  leader,  in  English.  Students  may 
earn  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  course  credits,  ap- 
plicable to  various  majors  or  toward  the  basic  distribution  require- 
ments, depending  on  the  courses  chosen. 

Following  a  week  of  orientation  and  sight-seeing  as  a  group,  stu- 
dents will  be  housed  in  dormitories  with  French  and  other  students  or 
with  French  families. 

Students  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  may  be  recommended  by 
appropriate  faculty  members  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  An  application  for  a  Salem  sponsored  program, 
available  from  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  must  be  filed  by  October  15. 

For  further  information,  please  see  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
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Fall  Term  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico 

Salem  College,  in  affiliation  with  Guilford  College,  offers  a  semester 
of  study  at  the  Universidad  de  Guadalajara,  Guadalajara,  Mexico  for 
students  who  have  completed  the  minimum  of  two  terms  of  college- 
level  work  in  Spanish.  The  academic  program  consists  of  courses  in 
Spanish  language;  topical  courses  in  literature,  culture,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science;  and  a  supervised  internship  in  the  city. 
Topical  courses  which  vary  from  year  to  year  are  taught  in  English  and 
have  included  Economic  Development  in  Mexico,  History  of  Mexico, 
and  Mexican  Culture,  to  cite  recent  examples. 

Students  interested  in  participating  in  this  program  will  meet  for 
pre-orientation  seminars  during  the  spring  to  prepare  them  for  obtain- 
ing the  maximum  benefit  from  the  academic,  cultural,  and  personal 
experiences  which  await  them  in  Mexico.  Once  in  Mexico  the  pro- 
gram begins  with  a  one-week  orientation  program  conducted  by  the 
Salem-Guilford  faculty  leader.  At  the  end  of  the  orientation,  students 
will  take  up  residence  with  families  selected  by  the  Programa  para 
Extranjeros. 

In  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  students  must  have  a  grade 
point  average  of  2.0,  successful  completion  of  two  Spanish  language 
courses,  and  be  recommended  by  a  faculty  member  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  An  application  for  a  Salem-spon- 
sored  program,  available  from  the  Registrar's  office,  must  be  filed  by 
March  15. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Modern  Foreign  languages. 


Summer  Study  Abroad 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study  in  an  organized  summer  program 
abroad  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Her  work  should  be  planned  in  con- 
sultation with  her  faculty  adviser  and/or  with  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


Summer  Internship  Program 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  the  summer  internship  program  of 
the  Washington  Institute  of  Mount  Vernon  College.  The  Institute  spon- 
sors supervised  internships  and  seminars  in  public  policy,  business 
administration,  and  communications  for  undergraduates. 

The  Washington  Institute  Internship  is  open  to  Salem  students  in 
any  academic  major  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses  from  any  of 
the  following  fields:  history,  political  science,  economics,  management, 
or  communications  appropriate  to  the  internship.  Students  must  have 
completed  at  least  23  courses  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
above  2.5.  The  internship  and  seminar  are  equivalent  to  one  and  one- 
half  courses.  Salem  College  course  fees  will  be  applied  to  students 
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who  are  selected  for  the  Institute.  Students  will  pay  room  and  board 
fees  to  Mount  Vernon  College. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  appli- 
cation information. 


Washington  Semester  Program 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Adviser. 

In  cooperation  with  other  colleges  and  universities,  Salem  College 
provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  interested  in  public  affairs  to 
spend  a  semester  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  American  University, 
includes:  "Government  in  Action,"  "Urban  Affairs,"  "Foreign  Policy," 
"International  Development,"  "Economic  Policy,"  and  other  topics.  Eli- 
gibility is  based  on  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.5,  and  the 
completion  of  at  least  one  course  in  political  science,  sociology,  his- 
tory, or  economics.  Openings  in  the  Washington  Semester  Program 
are  limited.  Students  chosen  for  this  program  participate  fully  in  the 
suburban  campus  life  of  American  University.  Applications  for  the  pro- 
gram, available  from  the  faculty  adviser,  are  due  by  March  15  or 
October  15. 


United  Nations  Semester  Program 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Adviser. 

Salem  College  participates  in  a  program  designed  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  intricacies  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Drew  University  in  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
where  additional  courses  may  be  taken  and  where  students  participate 
in  the  suburban  campus  life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  eligible  to  apply.  Eligibility  is  based  on 
a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.5. 


International  Studies 

Salem  offers  a  variety  of  programs  and  opportunities  to  the  student 
interested  in  international  affairs  or  seeking  preparation  for  a  career  in 
the  international  community.  The  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  offers  an  interdisciplinary  major  in  International  Relations 
which  combines  courses  in  politics,  history,  economics  and  foreign 
language.  Salem  also  offers  a  Foreign  Language-Management  major 
which  provides  a  working  knowledge  of  a  foreign  country's  language, 
history,  and  culture  as  well  as  a  foundation  in  economics  and  manage- 
ment. Students  may  also  participate  in  Salem's  Model  United  Nations 
program  which  annually  sends  a  student  delegation  to  the  National 
Model  U.N.  in  New  York  City. 
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In  addition  to  regular  coursework  Salem  offers  many  special  pro- 
grams in  the  international  field.  Salem  students  may  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  Semester  at  Drew  University  or  in  the  foreign  policy 
component  of  the  Washington  Semester  Program,  sponsored  by  Salem 
in  affiliation  with  American  University.  She  may  also  plan  a  course  of 
study  abroad  for  one  or  two  terms  of  the  junior  year.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents may  study  in  organized  summer  programs  abroad  as  well  as  par- 
ticipate in  international  travel  or  internship  projects  during  the  January 
term.  In  recent  years  Salem  has  sponsored  study  trips  to  many  coun- 
tries including  Mexico,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  West 
Germany. 


Cooperation  with  Nearby  Institutions 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Duke  University  for  professional  train- 
ing in  medical  technology.  Students  may  apply  for  permission  to  en- 
roll in  approved  medical  technology  programs  of  institutions  located 
outside  Winston-Salem. 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  and  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  for  clinical  field  experience  in  nutrition  and 
dietetics. 

A  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Salem  College  may  register 
at  Wake  Forest  University  for  courses  offered  at  that  institution  and  not 
offered  by  the  faculty  of  Salem.  The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  a 
full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Wake  Forest.  No  additional  fee 
is  required  for  on-campus  courses,  and  all  grades  earned  are  trans- 
ferred at  face  value. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  offering  a 
program  of  courses  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Classics,  and  majors  in  these 
fields. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  placement 
interviews  and  in  the  exchange  of  career  planning  information. 

Salem  College  shares,  with  other  North  Carolina  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  Computer  Center  of  the  Re- 
search Triangle  of  North  Carolina. 

Salem  College  offers  3:2  engineering  programs  in  cooperation  with 
Duke  and  Vanderbilt  Universities. 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of  the  Piedmont  Independent  College 
Association  of  North  Carolina  which  includes  Bennett,  Elon,  Greens- 
boro, Guilford,  and  High  Point  Colleges.  Salem  students  are  permitted 
to  cross  register  for  courses  at  any  of  the  colleges  in  the  Association 
provided  they  meet  the  course  requirements,  scheduling  require- 
ments, and  space  allocations. 
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Undergraduate  Research  Program  at  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine 

(Biology— 391,  392) 

The  Undergraduate  Research  Program  in  the  Department  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Pharmacology  is  a  program  for  serious  upper  division  stu- 
dents in  biology.  It  can  be  taken  by  biology  majors  with  junior  or  sen- 
ior standing  having  completed  Biology  113  and  Chemistry  205,  209  or 
211,  212  and  with  an  overall  G.P.A.  of  30  and  a  science  G.P.A.  of  3.2  or 
greater.  The  program  as  designed  allows  qualified  students  to  take  up 
to  2  course  credits  in  Undergraduate  Research.  These  course  credits 
will  be  accepted  as  biology  credits  for  the  major.  Students  meeting 
these  criteria  and  interested  in  participating  must  also  get  the  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  of  the  biology  department. 


Internships 

Salem  College  provides  internship  opportunities  for  students  to  link 
their  academic  work  with  practical  experience  in  a  variety  of  career 
areas.  Qualified  students  may  take  internships  during  the  regular  term 
as  well  as  during  the  January  term.  Several  academic  programs  at 
Salem  require  internships  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  program. 
For  example,  students  in  American  Studies,  Arts  Management,  and 
Communications  complete  internships  during  their  program  of  study. 

In  the  past,  Salem  students  majoring  in  the  following  subjects  have 
completed  internships:  American  Studies — Historical  Preservation,  Old 
Salem;  Arts  Management — Educational  Programs  for  the  Visual  Arts, 
Arts  Council;  Biology — Immunocytochemistry,  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine;  Economics  -  Management — Consumer  Credit,  Banking, 
Portfolio  Analysis,  Hospital  Management;  English — Winston-Salem  Mag- 
azine; Nutrition — Problems  in  Advanced  Nutrition,  Medical  Psychologi- 
cal Clinic,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine;  Philosophy — Television 
and  the  Media;  Psychology — Chamber  of  Commerce;  Religion — King 
Outreach  Ministry;  Sociology — Structure  and  Function  of  the  CHORE 
Program  in  Stokes  County. 

Students  interested  in  planning  and  participating  in  internships 
should  discuss  their  ideas  with  their  academic  adviser  or  the  chairper- 
son of  the  department  of  their  major. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  freshmen; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores;  those  numbered  from  200  through  299  are  primarily  for 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  those  numbered  300  through  399 
are  open  to  seniors  only,  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Odd- 
numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even- 
numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  spring  term.  Course 
numbers  which  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the  fall 
or  spring  term. 

Courses  which  are  offered  in  alternate  years  are  so  indicated. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses  of 
the  two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
separated  by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and  that  the 
first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second  half  of  a 
divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have  been 
met. 

The  schedule  of  classes  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday  through 
Friday.  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not  indicated,  the 
class  is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week.  Courses  in  this  catalog 
and  the  class  schedule  may  be  changed  if  necessary. 


American  Studies  (See  page  69) 

Department  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  Dull,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Griffin,  Roth; 
Instructor  Flanery. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Art  are  designed  to  provide  a 
broad  background  in  art  for  both  the  major  and  non-major.  Students 
may  major  in  art  history,  studio  art,  and  interior  design.  Courses  in  art 
education  are  available  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  declare  her  area  of  concentration  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  100,  Art  121,  Art  122,  Art  244, 
and  Art  390  plus  the  courses  listed  below  for  each  concentration.  An 
exhibit  of  work  or  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of  each  student  at 
the  end  of  her  senior  year. 

Additional  course  requirements  are  outlined  below: 

Art  History 

Five  additional  courses  in  art  history  chosen  from  the  following  under 
the  guidance  of  the  student's  adviser  and  Art  270 — Internship  in  Stu- 
dio Art  or  Art  History. 
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Art  140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan One  course 

Art  150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China One  course 

Art  243.  Early  Modern  Art One  course 

Art  245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550 One  course 

Art  246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750 One  course 

Art  247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1850 One  course 

Art  263.  American  Art One  course 

Art  264.  American  Architecture One  course 

Art  265.  Modern  Architecture One  course 

Studio  Art 

Art  1 1 1 .  Drawing One  course 

Art  112.  Life  Drawing One  course 

Art  1 13.  Painting One  course 

Art  135.  Introduction  to  Printmaking One  course 

Art  210.  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art  or  Art  290.  Honors One  course 

Art  211.  Sculpture  or  Art  233-  Ceramics One  course 

Art  270.  Internship  in  Studio  Art  or  Art  History One  course 

Suggested  electives  include: 

Additional  Art  History  courses 
Art  110.  Photography  I 
Art  230.  Photography  II 

Arts  Management  100.  Introduction  to  Arts  Management 
Communications  120.  Oral  Communication 
Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
Music  100  or  other  Music  History  Courses 
Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Anthropology  202.  Technology  and  Material  Culture 
Upper  level  English  or  History  courses 

Interior  Design 

Art  101.  Interior  Design  I One  course 

Art  102.  Interior  Design  II One  course 

Art  201.  Advanced  Interior  Design  I One  course 

Art  202.  Advanced  Interior  Design  II One  course 

Art  248.  History  of  Interiors One  course 

Art  265.  Modern  Architecture One  course 

Art    10.  Textiles One  course 

Biology  50.  Human  Ecology One  course 

Sociology  280.  Urban  Sociology One  course 

Art  280.  Internship  in  Interior  Design One  course 

Suggested  electives  include: 

Art  111.  Drawing 

Art  113.  Painting 

Art  233.  Ceramics 

Communications  120.  Oral  Communications 

Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
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Economics  140.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems 
Management  120.  Financial  Accounting  and  Analysis 
Psychology  130.  Social  Psychology 
Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Anthropology  110.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology 
Management  201.  Principles  of  Management 
Management  230.  Marketing 

!  Art  Education 

{ Students  earning  teacher  certification  in  Art  (K-12)  are  required  to 

!  take  the  following  courses: 

|  Art  100.  Principles  of  Design One  course 

j  Art  121  and  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art Two  courses 

Art  111.  Drawing One  course 

i  Art  113.  Painting One  course 

Art  211.  Sculpture One  course 

Art  233  or  234.  Ceramics One  course 

;  Art  135.  Printmaking One  course 

j  Art  390.  Senior  Seminar One  course 

;  Art  112.  Life  Drawing  or  210.  Tutorial One  course 

( Proficiency  in  photography  and  weaving  or  metal  working 

!  Education  150.  Human  Development One-half  course 

!  Education  152.  Principles  of  Learning  in  Education One-half  course 

Education  154.  Survey  of  the  Exceptional  Child One-half  course 

'  Education  201.  Principles  of  Reading One-quarter  course 

Education  203.  Teaching  the  Written  Language One-quarter  course 

.  Education  205.  Learning  Strategies One-quarter  course 

;  Education  156.  Educational  Technology One-half  course 

Education  234.  Methods  &  Materials  for  Art  Education One  course 

Education  301.  Education  Systems  and  the  Law One-half  course 

;  Education  303-  Classroom  Management One-half  course 

1  Education  333.  Techniques  &  Theories  in  Art  Education One  course 

Education  349.  Student  Teaching Two  courses 

Art  History 

121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art  (Dull,  Griffin)  Two  courses 

The  history  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
in  the  West  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Fall  and  Spring. 

140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan  (Griffin)  One  course 

Japanese  art  from  the  beginning  of  its  civilization  through  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  including  sculpture,  painting,  and  printmaking.  Spring, 
1987. 

150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China  (Griffin)  One  course 

Chinese  art  from  prehistoric  through  the  Ching  Dynasty  including 
sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  and  bronzes.  Spring,  1989. 
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190.  Freshman  Seminar:  Art  and  Design  (Staff)  One  course 

Topics  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  Art,  current  issues  in  art  theory 
and  the  history  of  design.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  previous  study 
in  art  or  permission  of  the  department. 

231.  Ancient  Art  One  course 

Architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  painting  and  related  arts  from 
the  beginning  of  civilization  in  the  Near  East  until  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to 
other  aspects  of  intellectual  history.  Cross  registration  with  Wake  For- 
est University. 

232.  Medieval  Art  One  course 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  until  the  Renaissance.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
visual  arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  history.  Cross  registration 
with  Wake  Forest  University. 

243.  Early  Modern  Art  (Griffin)  One  course 

Early  movements  in  modern  art:  impressionism,  cubism,  symbolism, 
dada,  and  expressionism.  Fall,  1986. 

244.  Late  Modern  Art  (Griffin)  One  course 

Art  Movements  from  the  1930s  to  the  present,  including:  surrealism, 
abstract  expressionism,  minimal  art,  pop,  post-painterly,  and  realism. 
Fall,  1987. 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550  (Staff)  One  course 

The  development  of  form  and  content  in  painting  from  the  rebirth  of 
humanism  to  the  Reformation.  Accent  on  Giotto,  Mantegna,  Bruegel, 
and  Giorgione.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122. 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture 

1550-1750  (Griffin)  One  course 

Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
including  works  by  Bernini,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Ver- 
meer.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122.  Fall,  1986. 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture 

1750-1850  (Griffin)  One  course 

Art  in  Europe  with  analysis  of  various  movements:  Neoclassicism,  Ro- 
manticism, and  Realism,  including  works  by  David,  Ingres,  Turner,  and 
Delacroix.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122.  Fall,  1987. 
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248.  History  of  Interiors  (Dull)  One  course 

Introduction  to  period  styles,  history  of  furniture,  and  the  decorative 
arts.  European  and  American  1650-1820.  Spring,  1987. 

263.  American  Art  (Griffin)  One  course 

I  The  history  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
;  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Spring,  1988. 

264.  American  Architecture  (Dull)  One  course 

History  of  architecture  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial  period 
:  to  the  present.  Field  trips  to  Monticello  and  Biltmore. 

265.  Modern  Architecture  (Dull)  One  course 

Trends  and  developments  in  modern  architecture  beginning  c.  1750. 
Emphasis  on  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Spring,  1988. 

Studio  Art 

100.  Principles  of  Design  (Roth)  One  course 

Introduction  to  design  and  composition,  two-  and  three-dimensional 
works,  understanding  of  basic  color  theory  and  application  to  design. 
Six  hour  lab.  Fall  and  Spring. 

110.  Photography  I  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  photography,  including  a  history  of  photography, 
camera  mechanics,  camera  techniques,  composition,  film  processing, 
proofing  techniques,  enlarging  procedures,  and  methods  of  matting 
and  mounting.  No  prerequisite. 

111.  Drawing  (Roth)  One  course 

Introduction  to  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  drawing.  Ex- 
ploration of  various  media  and  subject  matter.  Six  hour  lab.  Fall. 

112.  Life  Drawing  (Roth)  One  course 

Concentration  on  figure  studies.  Development  of  individual  style  and 
approach  to  the  figure.  Six  hour  lab.  Spring.  Prerequisite:  Art  1 1 1  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

113.  Painting  (Roth)  One  course 

Painting  in  oils.  Historical  and  contemporary  approaches  to  painting 
will  be  explored.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  out- 
side assignments.  Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  111.  Fall. 

114.  Painting  (Roth)  One  course 

Painting  and  composition  introducing  oils,  acrylics,  and  other  media. 
Individual  criticism.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  as- 
signments. Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  113,  or  equivalent.  Spring. 

135.  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (Staff)  One  course 

Various  relief  and  intaglio  processes  for  black  and  white,  and  color 
printmaking,  including  linoleum  and  woodcuts,  etchings  and  collo- 
graphs.  Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
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210.  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art  One  to  three  courses 

Work  in  student's  area  of  emphasis.  Further  development  of  personal 
style  and  media  experimentation.  Minimum  one  semester  required  of 
all  studio  art  majors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Areas  of- 
fered: painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  ceramics.  Repeatable  for  credit 
for  3  semesters.  Honors  student  may  substitute  Art  290  for  a  maximum 
of  two  semesters.  Fall  and  Spring. 

211,  212.  Sculpture  (Flanery)  Two  courses 

Three-dimensional  form  with  projects  in  clay  and  plaster  casting.  Intro- 
duction to  historical  and  contemporary  sculpture.  One  lecture,  two 
three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prereq- 
uisite: Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

213,  214.  Advanced  Painting  (Roth)  Two  courses 

Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Various  paint- 
ing processes  are  introduced,  including  mixed  techniques  and  collage. 
Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments. 
Prerequisite  one  of  the  following:  Art  113,  114,  or  equivalent.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

230.  Photography  II 

An  intermediate  course  in  photography  beginning  with  a  review  of 
techniques  in  Photography  I.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
aesthetics  of  photography  and  more  advanced  techniques  and  pro- 
cesses will  be  explored.  Prerequisite:  Photography  I  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

233,  234.  Ceramics  (Flanery)  Two  courses 

Introductory  instruction  in  clay  technology,  clay  body  preparation, 
wheel  throwing,  coiling,  slab  building,  loading  and  firing  kilns.  Discus- ! 
sions  also  include  design  instruction  and  exposure  to  historical  and 
contemporary  pottery  and  ceramics.  One-hour  lecture,  two  three-hour 
studio  periods,  and  three  hours  of  extra  studio  time  per  week  re- 
quired. Fall. 

235.  Etching  (Staff)  One  course 

Various  intaglio  processes  including  hard  and  soft  ground,  aquatint, 
engraving,  and  monoprinting.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per 
week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite  one  of  the  following:  Art 
100,  111,  or  equivalent.  Spring. 

270.  Internship  in  Art  or  Art  History        One-half  to  one  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 
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290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Art  (Staff)  One  or  two  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  art.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Dull)  One  course 

Professional  practices,  current  issues  in  the  arts.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  Department  of  Art.  Required  of  all  students  with  a  major  in 
the  Department  of  Art.  Spring. 

Interior  Design 

10.  Textiles  (Staff)  One  course 

Introduction  to  textile  fibers  and  fabrics,  including  contemporary  and 
historical  textiles,  design  and  production.  Fall,  1986. 

101.  Interior  Design  I  (Dull)  One  course 

Lecture  and  projects  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of  interior  design. 
One  course.  Four  hours,  lecture/lab.  Majors  and  non-majors.  Prerequi- 
site: sophomore  standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

102.  Interior  Design  II  (Dull)  One  course 

Introduction  to  drafting  and  drawing  techniques  with  emphasis  on  iso- 
metric and  interior/exterior  perspective  drawing.  Also  includes  furni- 
ture design,  building  methods  and  materials.  One  course.  Four  hours, 
lecture/lab.  Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

201.  Advanced  Interior  Design  I  (Dull)  One  course 

Space  planning  for  residential  interiors,  including  interior  specifica- 
tions, lighting,  and  special  situation  interiors.  One  course.  Six  hours, 
lecture/lab.  Prerequisite:  Art  102  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

202.  Advanced  Interior  Design  II  (Dull)  One  course 

Space  planning  of  non-residential  buildings,  including  consideration  of 
general  layout  problems,  energy  use,  lighting,  and  furnishings.  Further 
development  of  presentation  techniques.  Three  lectures,  one  hour  of 
studio.  Prerequisite:  Art  201  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

280.  Internship  in  Interior  Design  One-half  to  one  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 
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Art  Education 

234.  Methods  and  Materials 

for  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

An  investigation  and  application  of  the  methods  and  materials  perti- 
nent to  art  in  the  public  school  grades  K-12.  Observation  and  studio 
work.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  certification  in  art  education. 
Spring,  1987. 

333.  Techniques  and  Theories 

in  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

A  study  of  theories  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  art  education,  histor- 
ical and  contemporary  research,  classroom  management  and  curricu- 
lum. Observation  in  the  secondary  classroom  included.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  certification  in  art  education  (Block  Program).  Fall, 
1986. 

Arts  Management  (See  page  70) 

Department  of  Biology 

Associate  Professor  Nohlgren,  Chairman;  Professors  Edwards  and 
Mowbray;  laboratory  Instructor  Keane. 

The  study  of  biological  sciences  enables  the  student  to  understand 
better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  concerning  living  or- 
ganisms, both  plant  and  animal. 

Courses  that  are  suggested  to  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic  distribution 
requirement  in  science  are  Biology  10,  50,  60,  112,  114,  and  118.  Biol- 
ogy 10  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
eight  biology  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,  112,  113, 
114,  116,  311,  and  390.  Two  courses  in  general  chemistry  (Chemistry 
10  and  20)  are  also  required. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  ten  biology  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biol- 
ogy 10,  112,  113,  114,  116,  311,  and  390.  Four  courses  in  chemistry 
(Chemistry  10,  20,  101,  and  102),  two  courses  in  physics  (Physics  10 
and  20),  and  two  courses  in  mathematics  (Math  10  and  30,  or  30  and 
101)  are  also  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  biology. 
The  student  should  note  the  following  suggested  program  of  study: 

Freshman  Year 

English  10,  20  or  English  30H 

and  one  course  in  English  or  American 

literature  above  the  100  level*  Two  courses 

Biology  10,  1 12 Two  courses 

*See  Notes,  page  49. 
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Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language  or  Math  10,  30  or  30,  101 Two  courses 

I 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  1 14,  1 16  or  1 18 Two  or  three  courses 

Chemistry  101,  102 Two  courses 

Math  10,  30  or  30,  101;  or  Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion  (or  Language) One  course 

Junior  Year 

Biology  113,  213  and  Biology  electives Two  or  three  courses 

Physics  10,  20 Two  courses 

Social  Science  and/or  History Two  courses 

Electives  (or  Language) One  or  two  courses 

Senior  year 

Biology  31 1,  390  and  Biology  electives Three  or  four  courses 

Electives Four  or  five  courses 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major 
in  medical  technology  must  complete  six  biology  courses  for  the  ma- 
jor, including  Biology  10,  113,  118,  213,  and  two  of  the  following:  112, 
214,  or  216.  Four  courses  in  chemistry  (Chemistry  10,  20,  101,  and 
102),  two  courses  in  physics  (Physics  10  and  20),  and  two  courses  in 
mathematics  (Math  10  and  30,  or  30  and  101)  are  also  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  medical  technology.  The  student  should 
note  the  following  program  of  study  for  the  twenty-four  courses  pre- 
ceding entrance  in  a  school  of  medical  technology: 

Freshman  Year 

English  10,  20  or  English  30H 

and  one  course  in  English  or  American 

literature  above  the  100  level* Two  courses 

Biology  10,  1 12 Two  courses 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language  or  Math  10,  30  or  30,  101 Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  118,  214  or  216 Two  courses 

Chemistry  101,  102 Two  courses 

Math  10,  30  or  30,  101;  or  Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion  (or  Language) One  course 

Junior  Year 

Biology  113,  213 Two  courses 

Physics  10,  20 Two  courses 

*See  Notes,  page  49. 
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Social  Science  and/or  History Two  courses 

Electives  (Chemistry  205  recommended) Two  courses 

Senior  Year 

The  typical  program  of  the  senior  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medi- 
cal technology  will  probably  include  the  equivalent  of  nine  courses  in 
the  following: 

Clinical  Microscopy  (includes  hematology,  urinalysis,  etc.) 
Microbiology  (includes  bacteriology,  mycology,  serology,  and  parasi- 
tology) 

Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 
Blood  Bank 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification  in  Biology  (9-12)  are  required  to 
complete  a  major  in  Biology,  including  Chemistry  10,  20,  Physics  10, 
20,  and  one  course  in  Mathematics.  Professional  Education  require- 
ments are  listed  under  the  Education  Department. 

All  courses  offered  every  year  in  either  Fall  and/or  Spring. 

10.  Principles 

of  Biology  (Edwards,  Mowbray,  Nohlgren)  One  course 

The  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  principles,  including 
biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology,  classical  and  mo- 
lecular genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution.  Three  lectures, 
one  two-hour  laboratory.  Fall  and  Spring. 

50.  Human  Ecology  (Mowbray)  One  course 

Designed  for  non-majors  (available  only  as  elective  credit  for  majors 
in  biology).  Seeks  to  relate  the  basic  principles  of  ecology  to  human 
beings.  Consideration  of  such  problems  as  world  population,  limited 
resources  such  as  food,  minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  pollution  and  waste 
disposal,  land  use  and  conservation,  and  potential  solutions  to  such 
problems.  Human  ecology  will  not  substitute  for  Biology  116  for  biol- 
ogy majors.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10  or  equivalent  or 
in  the  case  of  special  students,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

60.  Human  Genetics  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  course  designed  for  non-majors  with  emphasis  on  general  principles 
including:  gene  transmission,  cytogenetics,  genes  and  metabolism, 
population  and  quantitative  genetics,  and  special  topics  in  applied 
areas  including:  genetic  counseling,  in  vitro  fertilization,  cloning,  re- 
combinant DNA,  intelligence,  and  the  general  impact  of  genetics  and 
society.  Human  genetics  will  not  substitute  for  Biology  113  for  biology 
majors.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Spring. 

112.  General  Zoology  (Edwards)  One  course 

Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major  animal  phyla  with 
emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  dissection,  observation,  and 
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experimental  problems.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Spring. 

113.  Genetics  (Edwards)  One  course 

Principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination  of  gene  chemistry  and 
function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics,  mutation,  develop- 
mental and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  consists  of  experi- 
ments with  Drosophila,  Ascobohts,  bacteria,  and  bacteriophage.  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Fall. 

114.  General  Botany  (Mowbray)  One  course 

The  structure  and  function  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  angiosperms. 
Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant  activ- 
ities. Growth,  differentiation,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  are  studied 
in  representative  members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Fall. 

116.  Ecology  (Mowbray)  One  course 

The  principles  underlying  the  interrelations  of  groups  of  organisms 
with  their  environments,  including  the  population,  community,  ecosys- 
tem, and  biosphere  levels  of  organization.  The  laboratory  includes 
studies  of  the  different  levels  of  integration,  with  extended  field  trips 
to  the  seashore  and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  lab- 
oratory. Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Spring. 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

Basic  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous, 
circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endocrine,  and  reproduc- 
tive systems.  Anatomy  by  dissection  and  experimental  concepts  of 
physiology  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Fall. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite.-  Previous  study 
in  biology  or  permission  of  the  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

212.  Plant  Taxonomy  (Mowbray)  One  course 

The  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics  of  the 
seed  plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory 
stresses  the  collection  and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local 
spring  flora.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  the  different  vegetative  provinces 
of  the  Carolinas,  including  extended  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the 
mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 
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213.  Microbiology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

A  systematic  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  microorganisms: 
the  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae,  viruses,  and 
protozoa.  Emphasis  is  given  to  morphology,  taxonomy,  and  activities 
of  selected  members  of  each  group,  including  topics  on  control  of  mi- 
croorganisms, disease  relationships,  and  applied  microbiology.  Three 
lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Biology  113  and 
116,  and  Chemistry  101  and  102,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

214.  Animal  Embryology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

The  principles  of  animal  embryology,  both  descriptive  and  experimen- 
tal aspects,  with  emphasis  on  mollusk,  echinoderm,  amphibian,  avian, 
and  mammalian  development  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  118,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

216.  Histology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

The  microscopic  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells,  intercellu- 
lar substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  functional 
implications  of  structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles  of  effi- 
cient microscopy  are  stressed.  The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light  and 
electron  microscopy  is  also  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  118,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

220.  Special  Topics  in  Biology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  contemporary  biology. 
The  specific  course  content  and  methods  of  study  will  vary  in  re- 
sponse to  recent  developments  in  the  life  sciences  and  current  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  biology;  the  topic  will  be  announced  prior  to 
registration  for  the  course.  Anticipated  topics  include  genetic  engi- 
neering, immunology,  medical  parasitology,  plant  physiology,  and 
global  ecology.  Three  lecture-discussions,  one  three-hour  laboratory 
or  field  experience.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Example: 

220.  Special  Topics  in  Biology: 

Animal  Behavior  (Staff)  One  course 

A  lecture-discussion,  laboratory  and  field  course  on  the  comparative 
behavioral  biology  of  animals.  Concepts  and  principles  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  territoriality,  feeding,  strategies,  mate  choice  and  societies 
will  be  discussed.  Offered  on  demand. 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one  dis- 
cussion period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typically 
junior-senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10, 
although  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually 
well-motivated  students.  Fall  and  Spring. 

240.  Human  Genetics 

241.  Animal  Physiology 
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242.  Plant  Physiology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics 

244.  Immunology 

245.  Population  Ecology 

246.  Developmental  Biology 

247.  Animal  Behavior 

248.  Radiation  Biology 

249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

252.  Plant  Morphology 

262.  On  the  Genetics  of  a  Species       (Edwards)  One-half  course 

An  investigation  of  the  genetics  of  a  local  species,  including  a  thor- 
ough literature  search  and  paper.  The  information  assembled  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  term  paper  required  in  Biology  311.  Co-requi- 
site or  prerequisite  is  Biology  113-  Fall  and  Spring. 

263.  On  the  Ecology  of  a  Species       (Mowbray)  One-half  course 

An  investigation  of  the  ecology  of  a  local  species,  including  a  thorough 
literature  search  and  paper.  The  information  assembled  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  term  paper  required  in  Biology  311.  Co-requisite  or 
prerequisite  is  Biology  116.  Fall  and  Spring. 

270.  Internship  in  Biology  (Staff)  One  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only.  Fall  and  Spring. 

290.  Honors,  Independent 

Study  in  Biology  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  biology, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may 
be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses.  Fall  and  Spring. 

311.  Evolution  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  including  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
modern  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  pa- 
per is  required.  Three  lecture-discussions.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113 
and  116,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Fundamental  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and 
juniors  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  course  meetings.  Spring. 
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391  and  392.  Undergraduate  Research  Program  at  Bowman 

Gray  School  of  Medicine  (Staff)  One  to  two  courses 

The  Undergraduate  Research  Program  in  the  Department  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology  is  a  program  for  serious  upper  division  students  in 
biology.  It  may  be  taken  by  biology  majors  interested  in  participating 
in  ongoing  basic  and/or  applied  research  who  have  completed  Biology 
113  and  Chemistry  205,  209  or  211,  212,  and  who  have  an  overall 
G.PA  of  30  and  a  science  G.P.A.  of  32  or  greater.  The  program  as 
designed  allows  qualified  students  to  take  up  to  2  course  credits  in 
Undergraduate  Research.  These  course  credits  will  be  accepted  as  bi- 
ology credits  for  the  major.  Students  meeting  the  criteria  and  inter- 
ested in  participating  must  also  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  biology  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 


Department  of  Chemistry  and  Nutrition 

Major  in  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  McKnight, 
Pate. 

The  chemistry  curriculum  strives  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
modern  theories  of  the  science  and  to  familiarize  her  with  the  basic 
laboratory  techniques  which  are  fundamental  to  its  practice. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  chemistry  provides  the  student  with 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry.  The  degree  is 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  flexibility  to  combine  her  inter- 
ests in  chemistry  with  interests  in  other  areas  (pre-medicine,  biology, 
economics,  management,  science  writing,  communications,  etc.).  The 
degree  requires  the  completion  of  six  courses  for  the  major  in  addi- 
tion to  Chemistry  10  and  20  and  must  include  Chemistry  101,  102,  107, 
and  390. 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification  in  Chemistry  (9-12)  are  re- 
quired to  complete  a  major  in  Chemistry  including  Biology  10,  Physics 
10,  20,  and  one  course  in  Mathematics.  Professional  Education  require- 
ments are  listed  under  the  Education  Department. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  designed  for  the  student  inter- 
ested in  a  career  as  a  professional  chemist.  The  degree  requires  the 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for 
the  major  and  must  include  Chemistry  101,  102,  107,  209,  210,  211, 
212,  213,  and  390.  The  following  program  of  study  is  suggested: 

Freshman  Year 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Mathematics  30,  101 Two  courses 
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Language Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry  101,  102 Two  courses 

Chemistry  107 One  course 

Physics  10,  20 Two  courses 

Mathematics  102 One  course 

Language One  course 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion One  course 

Junior  Year 

Chemistry  209,  210 One  course 

Chemistry  211,  212,  or 

Chemistry  213 Two  courses  or  one  course 

History,  Social  Science Two  courses 

Electives Three  or  four  courses 

(Computer  Science  is  recommended) 

Senior  Year 
Chemistry  211,  212,  or 

Chemistry  213 Two  courses  or  one  course 

Chemistry  390 One-half  course 

Chemistry  Electives One-half  course 

Electives Five  or  six  courses 

Well-qualified  students  who  have  taken  the  advanced  placement  ex- 
amination in  chemistry  may  receive  advanced  placement  and/or  credit 
in  Chemistry  10  and  20.  Students  with  scores  of  3  on  the  AP  examina- 
tion will  receive  advanced  placement  while  a  score  of  4  or  5  merits 
advanced  placement  and  credit  in  Chemistry  10  and  20.  The  depart- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  require  students  deficient  in  laboratory 
skills  to  complete  the  laboratory  portions  of  Chemistry  10  and  20. 

Chemistry 

All  courses  offered  every  year  in  Fall  and/or  Spring  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

10.  General  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

Introduction  to  stoichiometry,  solutions,  acids  and  bases,  oxidation 
and  reduction,  thermochemistry,  the  gas  laws  and  atomic  structure. 
Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Fall. 

20.  General  Chemistry  with  Qualitative  and 

Quantitative  Analysis  (McKnight)  One  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  10  with  emphasis  on  chemical  bonding, 
thermodynamics,  chemical  equilibria,  and  an  introduction  to  chemical 
kinetics.  The  laboratory  emphasizes  the  techniques  associated  with 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  10.  Spring. 
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50.  Modern  Chemistry  and  Society  (Staff)  One  course 

A  non-mathematical  approach  to  chemistry,  designed  for  the  non-sci- 
ence major.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  presentation  of  those  concepts 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of  chemistry  in 
society.  Selected  topics  are  treated  which  illustrate  the  impact  of 
chemistry  on  the  individual  as  well  as  society  as  a  whole.  Not  included 
in  the  major.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

101.  Organic  Chemistry  (Miller)  One  course 

The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  Structural  theory  and  reaction 
mechanisms  in  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Three  lectures,  one 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20.  Fall. 

102.  Organic  Chemistry  (Miller)  One  course 

Continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry  101.  Spring. 

107.  Solutions  (Staff)  One  course 

Principles  of  chemical  equilibrium  as  applied  to  gas  phase  reactions, 
acid-base  reactions,  solubility  equilibria,  complex  ion  formation,  and 
oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
20  and  Math  10  or  equivalent.  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  chemistry  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

205.  Biochemistry  (Miller)  One  course 

Modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure,  chemical  prop- 
erties and  metabolism  of  biologically  important  molecules.  Four  lec- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  Biology  10,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Fall. 

208.  Spectroscopy  (Staff)  One  course 

Basic  principles  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance, 
and  mass  spectroscopy  and  their  use  in  the  identification  of  organic 
compounds.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Spring,  1988 
and  alternate  years. 

209.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Methods  of  chemical  analysis  including  spectroscopy,  chromatography, 
polarimetry,  and  electrophoresis.  Chemistry  102.  Fall. 

210.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  (Staff)  One-half  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  209  with  emphasis  on  electronics  and  in- 
strumentation. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  209.  Spring. 
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211.  Physical  Chemistry  (Pate)  One  course 

Thermodynamics,  gas  laws,  and  colligative  properties.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Four  chemistry  courses,  Physics  20,  and  Mathematics  102, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

212.  Physical  Chemistry  (Pate)  One  course 

Kinetics,  quantum  mechanics,  and  spectroscopy.  Three  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  211.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

213.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  bond;  Lewis  acid  and  bases;  coordination 
chemistry;  inorganic  chemistry  in  biological  systems.  Three  lectures, 
one  discussion.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20  and  junior  standing.  Fall, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

216.  Food  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

Chemical  aspects  of  food  growth,  post-harvest  changes,  processing, 
storage  and  consumption.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  205 
and  Biology  118,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring,  1987  and  alter- 
nate years. 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one  dis- 
cussion period  each  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are 
typical  junior-senior  electives  with  prerequisites  consistent  with  the 
content  of  the  courses.  Fall  and  Spring. 

241.  Stereochemistry 

242.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanisms 

243.  Drugs  and  Metabolism 

244.  Environmental  Chemistry 

245.  History  of  Natural  Science 

246.  Symmetry  and  Chemistry 

247.  Quantum  Mechanics 

248.  Computers  in  Chemistry 

249.  Chemical  Industry 

270.  Internship  in  Chemistry 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit 
per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application  only. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Chemistry  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  3.5  average  in  chemistry. 
Subject  to  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work 
may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses.  Fall  and  Spring. 
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390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Discussion  of  special  topics  in  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  current  re- 
search. Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Spring. 

Physics 

10.  General  Physics  (Pate)  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Three  lec- 
tures and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30  (or 
equivalent).  Fall. 

20.  General  Physics  (Pate)  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  mod- 
ern physics.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  10.  Spring. 

Major  in  Nutrition 

Professor  Snow;  Associate  Professors  McKnight,  Miller,  Noblgren. 

The  nutrition  major,  a  science  based  program  of  study,  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  background  in  food  science;  the  properties 
and  actions  of  nutrients  and  other  food  substances;  the  relationships 
between  nutrition,  health  and  disease;  and  the  physiological  processes 
involved  in  human  nutrition. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  affords  students  a  foun- 
dation for  preparation  for  careers  in  non-clinical  areas  such  as  com- 
munity nutrition,  food  production  and  processing,  Extension  Service 
or  nutritional  education.  Students  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  Plan  IV  Program  at  Salem  are  qualified, 
upon  graduation,  to  apply  for  dietetic  internships  in  university  or  hos- 
pital settings. 

The  nutrition  major  requires  completion  of  eight  and  one-half 
courses  in  nutrition  including  Nutrition  10,  20,  101,  102,  390.  The  ma- 
jor also  requires  the  completion  of  Chemistry  10,  20,  101,  102,  205 
and  Biology  10,  118,  213.  The  student  may  also  elect  additional 
courses  to  meet  the  requirements  for  Salem's  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation approved  Plan  IV  Program  in  the  area  of  general  specialization. 
This  ADA  approved  program  is  outlined  below. 

Freshman  Year 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Nutrition  10,  20 Two  courses 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

Biology  10 One  course 

Psychology  10 One  course 

Sophomore  Year 

Nutrition  101 ,  102 Two  courses 

Chemistry  101 ,  102 Two  courses 
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Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Biology  118 One  course 

Management  201  One  course 

Junior  Year 

Nutrition  201  or  380,  260  or  370 Two  courses 

Chemistry  205 One  course 

Biology  213 One  course 

Economics  120 One  course 

Computer  Science  110,  112 One  course 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion One  course 

Elective One  course 

Senior  Year 

Nutrition  370  or  260,  380  or  201,  390 Two  and  one-half  courses 

Sociology  100  and  Anthropology  100  or  Archaeology  101 Two 

courses 

Psychology  101  or  Sociology  215 One  course 

Electives Three  courses 

Nutrition 

10.  Introduction  to  Food  Science  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  foods.  Topics  will  include  the 
basic  components  of  food,  the  basic  chemistry  required  for  the  study 
of  foods,  and  an  introduction  to  the  metabolism  of  foods.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  laboratory. 

20.  Introduction  to  Food  Science  (Snow)  One  course 

The  biological  and  chemical  aspects  of  food,  preparation  principles, 
food  preservation  procedures  and  principles,  and  food  safety,  availabil- 
ity and  supply  will  be  studied.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: Nutrition  10  or  permission  of  instructor. 

30.  Contemporary  Nutrition  (Snow)  One  course 

Designed  for  the  non-major.  Concepts  of  basic  nutrition  issues  that  re- 
late to  primary  nutrients,  energy,  and  metabolism.  Current  nutritional 
concerns  for  varied  ethnic  and  age  groups  will  be  explored  by  special 
topic  assignments  according  to  student  interests.  Students  will  assess 
and  analyze  their  individual  nutritional  needs  and  will  explore  behav- 
ioral modification.  Three  lectures.  Fall. 

101.  Nutrition  of  the  Human  Life  Cycle  (Snow)  One  course 

A  study  of  nutrients  needed  for  various  stages  of  life  cycle  and  of  the 
physiological  basis  for  nutrition.  Topics  will  include  nutritional  issues 
related  to  fetal  and  child  development  and  adolescence,  maternal 
needs  in  pregnancy  and  lactation,  and  adulthood  and  geriatric  needs. 
Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
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102.  Nutrition  in  Disease  (Snow)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationships  of  diet  and  disease  and  the  dietary  preven- 
tion of  disease  and/or  treatment  of  patients.  Patients  from  a  variety  of 
cultural,  ethnic  and  age  backgrounds  will  be  studied.  Clinical  observa- 
tions at  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Baptist  Hospital,  and  geriatric  facili- 
ties enable  students  to  do  case  study,  patient  care,  and  research.  Three 
lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  101.  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  expe- 
rience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
the  department. 

201.  Institutional  Food  Service 

Management  (Snow)  One  course 

Quantity  food  selection,  preparation  and  service  as  related  to  types  of 
food  service  institutions,  meal  planning  and  service  for  individuals  and 
for  institutions.  The  principles  of  organizational  management  and 
administration  will  be  applied  to  various  types  of  food  services.  Labo- 
ratory and  field  experience.  Students  will  study  comprehensively  one 
cultural,  ethnic  or  regional  food.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Nutrition  20.  Fall. 

216.  Food  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

Chemical  aspects  of  food  growth,  post-harvest  changes,  processing, 
storage,  and  consumption.  (See  Chemistry  216.)  Three  lectures.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  205  and  Biology  118,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  following  special  areas  for  independent  study  by  reading  or  labo- 
ratory or  field  experiences  are  one-half  courses  requiring  one  discus- 
sion period  each  week.  These  are  typical  junior-senior  electives  with 
prerequisites  consistent  with  the  content  of  the  courses.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

221.  Experimental  Foods  and  Advanced  Food  Service 

222.  Animal  Nutrition  Research 
223-  Drug  Interaction 

224.  Physiology  of  Energy  Metabolism 

225.  Inborn  Errors  of  Metabolism 

260.  Topics  in  Nutrition  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  designed  to  allow  flexibility  in  the  total  nutrition  curriculum 
through  staff  and  student  planning.  The  content  will  focus  on  current 
research.  The  course  may  be  taken  more  than  one  time  for  the  major. 
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Possible  content  may  include  such  topics  as  neo-natal  hyperalimenta- 
tion, nutrient  toxicity,  food  science  research,  micronutrient  interac- 
tions. Prerequisites:  Nutrition  20  and  101.  Spring  and  Fall. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Nutrition  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  Nutrition 
or  related  field,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman. 
Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

370.  Internship  in  Clinical  Nutrition  (Snow)  One  course 

A  field  experience  in  clinical  nutrition  at  a  local  hospital  covering 
some  of  the  following  topics:  patient  case  study,  nutrition  research, 
diet  therapy,  and  dietary  aspects  of  disease  processes.  A  detailed  study 
and  evaluation  plan  will  be  devised  for  each  student  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutri- 
tion 102.  Spring  and  Fall. 

380.  Topics  in  Community  Nutrition 

Education  and  Counseling  (Snow)  One  course 

Biological  and  environmental  aspects  of  nutrition  problems  in  contem- 
porary society.  Legislation  for  and  structure,  administration,  and  fund- 
ing of  community  nutrition  programs  (federal,  state,  and  local)  will  be 
studied  through  field  experience  with  a  variety  of  local  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Principles  of  learning,  nutritional  education  and  counseling  for 
age  groups.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  102 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring  or  Fall. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Discussion  of  special  topics,  planned  and  presented  by  students  in 
consultation  with  staff,  with  emphasis  on  current  research.  Required  of 
nutrition  majors.  Spring. 


Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literature 

Dean  of  the  College,  Salem  College;  Robert  W.  Ulery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Classical  Languages  Department,  Wake  Forest  University;  Coordina- 
tors; Visiting  Instructor  Rowland. 

The  Latin  or  Classical  Languages  major  will  be  thoroughly  prepared 
in  the  analytical  skills  of  linguistic  study  as  she  gains  an  appreciation 
for  the  languages  and  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  which  are 
the  very  foundations  of  the  English  language  and  Western  Civilization 
as  a  whole.  With  this  background  she  may  enter  graduate  study  in  the 
humanities  or  be  in  a  commanding  position  to  pursue  such  profes- 
sional studies  as  law,  medicine,  or  education. 

Salem  offers  course  work  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Classics  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Classical  Languages  Department  at  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
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sity.  Major  work  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Classical  Studies  is  available 
through  this  program.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
the  College  to  plan  their  course  of  study. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  History  108,  Latin  10-20  at 
Salem  and  Latin  250,  Classics  288,  and  six  courses  beyond  Latin  10-20 
at  Wake  Forest  University.  She  may  substitute  Wake  Forest  Greek  111- 
112  for  two  of  the  advanced  courses  required  in  Latin.  Students  inter- 
ested in  preparing  for  a  career  in  Secondary  School  teaching  of  Latin 
should  consult  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  to  plan  to  take  ap- 
propriate Education  courses. 

The  Classical  Languages  major  will  take  Latin  10-20,  History  107  and 
108  at  Salem  and  four  courses  in  Greek,  three  courses  in  Latin  beyond 
Latin  10-20  and  Classics  288  and  Classics  253  or  254  or  265  at  Wake 
Forest  University. 

Latin  and  Classics 

Latin  10-20.  Elementary  Latin  (Staff)  Two  courses 

Latin  forms  and  syntax  and  the  etymological  influence  of  Latin  on 
English  and  the  Romance  languages.  Four  or  five  meetings  per  week. 
Offered  annually  at  Salem. 

Classics  Courses  (in  English) 

Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to 

Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  excavation  and  analytical  techniques  relating  to  both  arti- 
factual  and  non-artifactual  remains,  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  basic  methodologies  and  theoretical  concepts  of  archaeology. 
Emphasis  on  how  archaeology  aids  in  understanding  various  stages  of 
cultural  development.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

Archaeology  202.  Historic  Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  major  historical  sites  with  special  emphasis  on  Salem  sites. 
A  comparison  of  historical  documentation  and  archaeological  evidence 
will  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  material  culture,  architec- 
ture and  documentary  evidence  from  historic  time  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Archaeology  101,  History  105.  Religion  260,  recommended. 

Classics  107.  History  of  Greece  (Staff)  One  course 

The  political,  economic,  artistic,  and  social  development  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  course  when  followed  by  Classics  108  meets  both  the 
basic  requirement  in  history  and  the  requirement  for  a  major  in  classi- 
cal languages.  Offered  annually,  Fall  at  Salem. 

Classics  108.  History  of  Rome  (Staff)  One  course 

The  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline 
of  Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  Rome's  contribution  to  architecture, 
government,  law,  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Offered  an- 
nually, Spring  at  Salem. 
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Classical  Languages 

(number  in  parentheses  equals  number  of  credit  hour  meetings) 

Greek 

111,  112.  Elementary  Greek.  (5,  5)  Greek  grammar;  selections  from 
Greek  prose  writers  and  poets. 

153.  Intermediate  Greek.  (4)  Grammar  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Thorough  drill  in  syntax. 

211.  Plato.  (4)  Selections  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

212.  Homer.  (4)  Selections  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

221,  222.  Selected  Readings.  (3,  3)  Intensive  reading  courses  de- 
signed to  meet  individual  needs  and  interests. 

231.  The  Greek  New  Testament.  (4)  Selections  from  the  Greek 

New  Testament. 

241.  Greek  Tragedy.  (3)  Euripides'  Medea.  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Greek  tragedy,  with  collateral  read- 
ing of  selected  tragedies  in  translation.  Seminar. 

242.  Greek  Comedy.  (3)  Aristophanes'  Clouds.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Greek  comedy,  with  collateral 
reading  of  selected  comedies  in  translation.  Seminar. 

291,  292.  Honors  in  Greek.  (2,  2)  Directed  research  for  honors 
paper. 

Latin 

111,  112.  Elementary  Latin.  (4,  4)  Introduction  to  Latin  grammar. 

113.  Intensive  Elementary  Latin.  (5)  Introduction  to  Latin  gram- 
mar. Covers  material  of  Latin  111  and  112  in  one  semester.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  had  Latin  111  or  112. 

153.  Intermediate  Latin.  (5)  Grammar  review  and  selected  readings. 

211.  Introduction  to  Latin  Poetry.  (4)  Readings  primarily  from 
Vergil's  Aeneid,  with  an  introduction  to  literary  criticism. 

212.  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose.  (4)  Readings  primarily  from  the 
orations  of  Cicero,  with  attention  to  the  elements  of  rhetoric  in  Roman 
public  discourse. 

216.  Roman  Lyric  Poetry.  (4)  An  interpretation  and  evaluation  of 
lyric  poetry  through  readings  from  the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

221.  Roman  Historians.  (4)  Readings  in  the  works  of  Sallust,  Livy,  or 
Tacitus,  with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  the  norms  of 
ancient  historiography. 

225.  Roman  Epistolography.  (4)  Selected  readings  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Younger  and  the  verse  epistles  of 
Horace  and  Ovid. 
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226.  Roman  Comedy.  (4)  Reading  of  selected  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  with  a  study  of  the  traditions  of  comedy  and  dramatic 
techniques. 

231.  Roman  Elegy.  (4)  Readings  from  the  poems  of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid,  with  study  of  the  elegiac  tradition. 

241.  Roman  Satire.  (4)  Selected  readings  from  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
with  attention  to  the  origin  and  development  of  hexameter  satire. 

243.  Latin  Readings.  (2-4)  A  course  designed  to  meet  individual 
needs  and  interests. 

250.  Prose  Composition.  (2)  Exercises  in  writing  of  Latin  prose, 
with  an  introduction  to  prose  stylistics. 

Seminars 

The  following  seminars  are  offered  by  members  of  the  faculty  on 
topics  and  authors  of  their  choice.  A  paper  is  required. 

261.  Seminar  in  Poetry  of  the  Republican  Period.  (3) 

262.  Seminar  in  Prose  of  the  Republican  Period.  (3) 

281.  Seminar  in  Augustan  and  Later  Poetry.  (3) 

282.  Seminar  in  Augustan  and  Later  Prose.  (3) 

291,  292.  Honors  in  Latin.  (2,  2)  Directed  research  for  honors 
paper. 

Classics 

220.  Greek  and  Latin  in  Current  Use.  (3)  A  systematic  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  loan  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  as  elements 
of  English  and  specialized  vocabularies  (e.g.,  scientific  and  legal).  A 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  not  required. 

251.  Classical  Mythology.  (4)  A  study  of  the  most  important  myths 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  myths  are  studied  in  their  lit- 
erary context.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  not 
required. 

252.  Women  in  Antiquity.  (3,4)  The  course  explores  the  place  of 
women  in  Greek  and  Roman  society,  men's  views  of  them,  their  views 
of  themselves,  and  their  contribution  to  society,  through  primary 
source  readings  from  the  ancient  authors.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  is  not  required. 

253.  Greek  Epic  Poetry.  (4)  Oral  epic  poetry,  with  primary  empha- 
sis on  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  the  later  development 
of  the  genre.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  required. 

254.  Roman  Epic  Poetry.  (4)  A  study  of  the  Latin  treatment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  literary  form,  with  emphasis  on  Lucretius,  Vergil, 
Ovid,  and  Lucan.  A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required. 

263.  Tragic  Drama.  (4)  A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
Greek  tragedy  and  its  influence  on  Roman  writers,  with  readings  from 
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Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  is  not  required. 

264.  Greek  and  Roman  Comedy.  (4)  Representative  works  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Menander,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  with  attention  to  the 
origins  and  development  of  comedy.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  is  not  required. 

265.  A  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  (4)  A  study  of  selections  from 
Greek  literature  in  English  translation.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  not  required. 

270.  Greek  Civilization.  (3)  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon 
those  phases  of  Greek  civilization  which  have  particular  significance 
for  the  modern  world.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  re- 
quired. 

271.  Roman  Civilization.  (3)  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon 
the  general  subject  of  Rome's  contribution  to  the  modern  world.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required. 

272.  A  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  (4)  A  study  of  selections  from 
Latin  literature  in  English  translation.  A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  not  required. 

288.  Individual  Study.  (2  4) 

291,  292.  Honors  in  Classical  Studies.  (2,  2)  Directed  research  for 
honors  paper. 


Classical  Studies  (See  page  73) 
Communications  Program  (See  page  77) 
Computer  Science  Program  (See  page  79) 


Department  of  Economics  and  Management 

Assistant  Professor  Hatzopoulos,  Chair;  Professor  Snow;  Instructors 
Holderness,  Tacker,  Wilson. 

Major  in  Economics: 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with  the 
tools  to  understand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in  econom- 
ics, different  market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in  American 
business,  governmental  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  consumer  be- 
havior in  the  marketplace  and  beyond.  The  development  of  decision- 
making, quantitative,  and  analytical  skills  will  prepare  the  student  for 
active  participation  in  business  or  government  as  well  as  graduate 
study. 

All  economics  majors  are  required  to  take  Economics  120,  130,  230, 
240,  250,  280,  320,  and  390  as  well  as  Math  30  or  70.  Three  electives 
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must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Economics  200,  201,  205,  220, 
260,  270,  290,  and  310. 

Major  in  Management: 

The  major  in  management  provides  a  means  to  make  the  links  be- 
tween the  liberal  arts  and  the  world  of  work  more  explicit  and  pre- 
pares liberally  educated  women  for  leadership  positions  in  public  and 
private  institutions  as  well  as  graduate  study.  Thirteen  courses,  encom- 
passing the  social  sciences,  management,  mathematics,  and  computer 
science  are  required.  Electives  are  suggested  in  areas  that  will  broaden 
the  student's  understanding  of  organizational  structure  and  function. 

The  student  majoring  in  management  is  required  to  take  Economics 
120,  130  and  230,  Management  120,  130,  201,  230,  250,  302  and  350, 
Computer  Science  112,  Computer  Science  110  or  140,  Mathematics" 60 
or  Psychology  101,  and  Math  70  or  30.  Three  electives  in  related  areas 
are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Sociology  235 — Business  and  Society 

Sociology  260 — Modern  Complex  Organizations 

Psychology  130 — Social  Psychology 

Economics  201 — Money,  Banking,  and  Monetary  Policy 

Economics  205 — Labor  Economics 

Economics  260 — International  Trade 

Economics  320 — Econometrics 

Computer  Science  130 — COBOL  Programming 

Computer  Science  150 — Computer  Applications 

Communications  120 — Oral  Communications 

Arts  Management  240 — The  Not-For-Profit  Organization 

Management  210 — Introduction  to  Retailing 

Management  220 — Business  Law 

Management  260 — Special  Topics  in  Management 

Management  270 — Internship 

Management  340 — Case  Studies  in  Managerial  Accounting 

The  following  is  a  suggested  outline  of  study  for  the  management 
major  beginning  with  her  sophomore  year: 

Sophomore  Year. 

Economics  120  and  130 Two  courses 

Mathematics  30  or  70 One  course 

Mathematics  60  or  Psychology  101 One  course 

Computer  Science  1 10  or  140 One-half  or  one  course 

Computer  Science  112 One-half  course 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements  or  Electives  . .  Three  and  one-half  to 

four  courses 
Junior  Year-. 

Management  120  and  130 Two  courses 

Management  201 One  course 

Management  250 One  course 

Economics  230 One  course 
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Management  Elective One  course 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements  or  Electives Three  courses 

Senior  Year. 

Management  230 One  course 

Management  302 One  course 

Management  350 One  course 

Management  Electives Two  Courses 

Electives Four  Courses 

Economics: 

120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (Hatzopoulos)  One 

course 

The  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  determination  of 
price  as  they  apply  to  individual  decision-making  units  such  as  con- 
sumers, firms,  and  resource  suppliers.  Fall  and  Spring. 

130.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics         (Tacker)  One  course 

The  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  determination  of 
the  basic  principles  of  income  determination  and  distribution  as  well 
as  policies  that  influence  the  national  economic  environment.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  on  current  economic  problems  and  policies.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  120.  Fall  and  Spring. 

140.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems       (Snow)  One  course 

Economic  theory  related  to  consumer  problems.  Professional  speakers 
discuss  topics  in  taxation,  estate  planning,  consumer  counseling  and 
specifics  in  housing,  transportation,  investments,  and  consumer  law. 
Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study 

in  Economics  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Indepen- 
dent study  may  take  the  form  of  assigned  readings,  research,  confer- 
ences and  projects.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  reg- 
ular courses  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a 
total  of  four  courses,  usually  not  more  than  two  per  term.  Pre- 
requisites: a  2.0  cumulative  average,  sufficient  background  in  econom- 
ics, and  permission  of  the  department. 

201.  Money,  Banking  and  Monetary  Policy  (Tacker)  One  course 

The  role  of  money  and  credit  in  modern  society.  The  relationship  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury,  the  activities  of  commer- 
cial banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  and  monetary  theory  and 
policy  will  be  examined.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Spring  1987  and 
alternate  years. 

205.  Labor  Economics  (Tacker)  One  course 

Analysis  of  labor  markets  to  include:  labor  demand  and  supply,  the  de- 
termination of  wages  and  productivity,  unions  and  collective  bargain- 
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ing,  worker  alienation  and  its  consequences,  the  changing  role  of 
women  and  minorities  in  the  labor  market,  and  alternative  approaches 
to  labor  market  theory  and  policy.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Spring 
1988  and  alternate  years. 

220.  Public  Finance  (Tacker)  One  course 

Revenue  and  expenditure  principles  of  governmental  units  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  impact  of  taxation  and  governmental  expendi- 
tures on  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  governmental  bureaucracy,  and  in- 
tergovernmental fiscal  relations.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Spring 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

230.  Intermediate  Microeconomics    (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

A  rigorous  study  of  the  principles  of  microeconomics,  to  include  ap- 
plications and  in-depth  study  of  consumer  behavior,  the  price  system 
and  resource  allocation  under  various  market  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  120.  Spring. 

240.  Intermediate  Macroeconomics  (Tacker)  One  course 

Modern  and  classical  theories  of  employment,  national  income  deter- 
mination, and  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  130.  Fall. 

250.  Mathematical  Economics  (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

Quantitative  methods  used  in  economics.  Fundamental  applications  of 
algebra  and  calculus  to  macro-  and  microeconomics.  Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  30  or  70,  Economics  120  and  130,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall. 

260.  International  Trade  (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

The  basic  principles  of  international  economic  relations.  Subjects  cov- 
ered include  the  economic  basis  for  international  specialization  and 
trade,  the  economic  gains  from  trade,  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments, problems  of  international  payments,  international  finance  and 
investments.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Fall. 

270.  Internship  in  Economics  (Staff)  One  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative 
average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  appli- 
cation only. 

280.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Tacker)  One  course 

A  study  of  major  economists  and  schools  of  economic  thought  from 
the  classical  through  the  contemporary  period  with  special  emphasis 
on  their  contributions  to  economic  theory.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
130,  senior  status.  Fall. 
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290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Economics  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  economics, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may 
be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

310.  Current  Issues  (Staff)  One  course 

Economic  analysis  of  various  public  issues  and  policies.  Possible  topics 
include  the  energy  crisis,  pollution  and  the  environment,  welfare, 
crime  and  punishment,  and  health  care  as  well  as  current  economic 
issues.  Prerequisite:  Economics  120.  Spring  1988  and  alternate  years. 

320.  Econometrics  (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

Statistical  methods  as  the  vehicle  for  examining  the  validity  of  the 
principles  of  economics.  Topics  covered  include  multiple  regression 
techniques,  problems  associated  with  dummy  and  lagged  variables, 
problems  arising  from  multi-collinearity,  heteroscedasticity  and  auto- 
correlation, and  the  analysis  of  time  series  data.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 30  or  70,  Economics  130.  Spring. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One  course 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  economics  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent research.  Students  will  be  required  to  complete  and  present  a 
major  research  paper.  Required  of  all  senior  majors.  Spring. 

Management: 

120.  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting 

and  Analysis  I  (Wilson)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  procedures  and  processes  through  which  finan- 
cial data  are  generated,  stored,  synthesized,  and  presented  to  manage- 
ment and  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  financial  statements:  income 
statements,  balance  sheets,  and  sources  and  uses  of  funds  statements. 
Students  in  the  course  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  rules  and 
practices  through  which  reports  are  developed,  the  tools  to  interpret 
financial  reports  and  evaluate  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  business 
firms,  and  the  uses  of  financial  data  in  decisions  about  the  allocation 
of  economic  resources.  Fall. 

130.  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting 

and  Analysis  II  (Wilson)  One  course 

The  procedures  and  processes  learned  in  Financial  Accounting  I  are 
expanded  and  extended  to  include  the  development  and  analysis  of 
internal  financial  statements  used  in  managerial  decision-making.  Em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  role  of  financial  data  in  decisions  regarding 
the  structure  of  economic  institutions  and  the  mix  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices produced  by  a  society.  Prerequisite:  Management  120  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Spring. 
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200.  Independent  Study 

in  Management  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Indepen- 
dent study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research,  conferences,  and 
projects.  It  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  regular  courses  in  the 
curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  usually  not  more  than  two  per  term.  Prerequisites:  2.0  cumu- 
lative average,  previous  study  in  management,  permission  of  the 
department. 

201.  Principles  of  Management  (Wilson)  One  course 

Analysis  of  the  internal  organization  and  the  process  of  management. 
Attention  is  focused  upon  the  application  of  concepts  such  as  leader- 
ship, motivation,  decision  making,  communications,  etc.,  within  the 
work  elements  of  management  planning,  organizing,  directing  and 
controlling.  Spring. 

210.  Introduction  to  Retailing  (Snow)  One  course 

A  study  of  retail  management  for  the  satisfaction  of  consumer  needs. 
Alternatives  in  merchandise  selection,  pricing  policies  and  promo- 
tional activities.  Current  legislation  in  retailing.  Field  experience  is 
provided  with  experts  in  local  retail  establishments  for  a  four-hour 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Management  201  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

220,  Business  Law  (Holderness)  One  course 

The  American  legal  system  and  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
business  in  our  society.  A  survey  of  our  federal  and  state  court  systems 
and  an  examination  of  the  constitutional  foundations  of  the  American 
judicial  structure.  Specific  attention  to  torts,  contracts,  property,  and 
other  legal  concepts  integrally  related  to  commercial  enterprise.  Fall. 

230.  Marketing  (Holderness)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  functions  and  agencies  of  marketing  research, 
product  planning,  channels  of  distribution,  marketing  organizations, 
pricing,  promotion,  and  relation  of  government  to  marketing  func- 
tions. Fall. 

250.  Organizational  Behavior 

and  Management  (Holderness,  Triplette)  One  course 

Major  social  and  psychological  factors  and  processes  producing  stabil- 
ity and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  is  given  to  interpersonal  be- 
havior, small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  conflict,  and  organiza- 
tion development.  (See  Sociology  250.)  Fall. 

260.  Special  Topics  in  Management  (Staff)  One  course 

An  intense  examination  of  a  specialized  topic  in  contemporary  man- 
agement. A  research  paper  and  oral  presentation  will  be  required.  Pos- 
sible topics  for  this  course  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  small  busi- 
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ness  management,  personnel  management,  production  and  operations 
management,  retail  management,  and  leadership. 

270.  Internship  in  Management  (Staff)  One  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 

v  302.  Corporate  Finance  (Wilson)  One  course 

A  course  of  study  concerned  primarily  with  the  management  of  capital 
sources  and  uses,  and  of  factors  influencing  the  financial  structure, 
capital  budgeting  administration,  and  analysis  methods.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  60  or  Psychology  101,  Management  130.  Fall. 

340.  Cases  Studies  in  Managerial  Accounting  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  of  study  utilizing  cases  drawn  from  actual  business  situations 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  uses  of  accounting  data  in  setting 
plans  and  objectives,  controlling  operations  and  financial  decision- 
making. Emphasis  will  be  on  the  student  as  decision-maker  and,  thus, 
will  require  research  to  reach  an  appropriate  and  defensible  position. 
Prerequisite:  Management  130. 

350.  Senior  Seminar  in  Organizational 

Policy  and  Strategy  (Wilson)  One  course 

Capstone  course  based  on  case  studies  in  top  management  policy  and 
strategy  determination.  Students  will  utilize  conceptual  tools  learned 
in  Corporate  Finance,  Marketing,  Principles  of  Management,  Intermedi- 
ate Microeconomics,  and  Accounting  to  analyze  actual  case  studies  on 
corporate  strategy.  Cases  will  be  researched,  written,  and  presented 
orally.  Prerequisites:  Graduating  senior  status,  Economics  230,  Manage- 
ment 130,  Management  250,  Management  302.  Spring  1987. 


Department  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  Russell,  Chair  &  Director  of  Teacher  Education; 
Professor  Bray;  Associate  Professor  Shearburn;  Assistant  Professor  Roth; 
Instructor  Carter. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  teacher  education  program  at  Salem 
College  are  to  combine  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in 
the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

We  are  firmly  committed  to  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  Moreover,  we 
are  committed  to  training  teachers  for  the  21st  Century.  We  therefore 
stress  skills  in  computer  science,  audio-visual  technology,  and  knowl- 
edge of  methodology  through  research. 
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Our  most  single  aim  and  purpose  is  to  graduate  superior  teacher 
candidates. 

Students  do  not  major  in  education  at  Salem  College.  Instead,  the 
teacher  education  program  is  built  upon  a  strong  liberal  arts  founda- 
tion. In  this  way,  the  entire  faculty  shares  in  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers. Salem  offers  the  following  teacher  education  programs  leading  to- 
ward North  Carolina  certification: 

Early  Childhood  Education  (K-4) 
Intermediate  Education  (4-6) 
Learning  Disabilities  (K-12) 
Emotionally  Handicapped  (K-12) 
Art  (K-12) 
Music  (K-12) 
Secondary  (9-12) 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French,  German,  Spanish) 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Social  Studies 

The  programs  in  teacher  education  at  Salem  are  approved  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  making  possible  reciprocity 
in  certification  with  approximately  thirty  states. 

Students  desiring  teacher  certification  should  apply  for  entrance  into 
the  program  in  the  spring  of  their  sophomore  year.  To  be  accepted 
into  the  teacher  education  program,  a  student  must  present  two  posi- 
tive recommendations  from  faculty  other  than  those  in  the  Education 
Department  and  achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  in  Salem 
courses  of  2.0  by  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year.  Additionally,  she 
must  achieve  a  satisfactory  score  on  Core  Batteries  I  and  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher's  Examination.  Courses  above  the  250  level  may  not  be 
taken  until  a  student  has  been  accepted  into  the  teacher  education 
program.  Questions  regarding  entrance  requirements  and  procedures 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

A  student  must  apply  for  student  teaching  during  the  spring  which 
precedes  the  fall  in  which  she  expects  to  student  teach.  A  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.5  in  all  Salem  courses  is  necessary  to  student 
teach.  All  education  course  requirements  must  be  met  prior  to  student 
teaching.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Professional  Knowledge  Examina- 
tion plus  the  Specialty  Area  Test  of  the  National  Teacher's  Examination 
must  be  achieved  for  certification  as  well  as  a  3.0  grade  point  average 
in  professional  education  courses. 

Requirements 

To  be  recommended  for  certification,  a  Salem  degree  candidate 
must  complete  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  college:  thirty-six 
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courses,  including  four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical 
education.  The  degree  program  must  include  study  which  satisfies  the 
basic  distribution  requirements  and  a  major  field. 

Certification  requires  the  achievement  of  competencies  in  the  areas 
designated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  general  edu- 
cation, professional  education,  and  teaching  specialty. 

A.  General  Education  (For  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Note  degree  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music.) 

As  stated  in  the  Guidelines  for  State  Approval,  the  general  studies 
component  "...  is  regarded  as  that  learning  which  meets  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  all  teachers,  both  in  the  role  of  teachers  and  as  citi- 
zens in  a  democracy . . .  the  program  of  preparation  in  general  educa- 
tion should  provide  the  understandings,  the  knowledge,  the 
appreciation  and  the  sensitivity  attained  through  experiences  and  the 
study  of  a  broad  range  of  materials  and  concepts  ranging  across  the 
humanities,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics." 

The  Salem  College  general  education  program  for  teacher  education 
includes: 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Speech Proficiency 

Fine  Arts  (music  or  art  appreciation,  drama) One  course 

Literature  (English  or  foreign  language) One  course 

Religion-Philosophy One  course 

Foreign  language  (modern 

or  classical) Proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level 

*History  (105,  106;  107,  108;  or  101,  102) Two  courses 

Social  Science Two  courses  each  from  a  different  area 

(sociology,  anthropology,  economics, 
political  science,  psychology,  geography) 

**Science  (laboratory  course  required) One  course 

**Mathematics One  course 

Physical  and  health  education Four  terms 

A  student  should  note  that  the  general  education  requirements 
for  education  differ  from  the  college  basic  distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Students  must  complete  both  the 
basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  general  education  require- 
ments for  certification.  Courses  may  apply  toward  the  general  edu- 
cation requirement  and  a  major  or  other  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion. Students  are  encouraged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Education  in  planning  their  programs. 

*  History  101  and  102  are  required  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  certification. 
**A  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  science  and/or  mathematics. 
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B.  Professional  Education 

All  teacher  education  programs  require  completion  of  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

***Education  150.  Human  Development  and 

Education One-half  course 

Education  152.  Principles  of  Learning 

in  Education One-half  course 

Education  1 54.  Survey  of  the  Exceptional 

Child One-half  course 

Education  156.  Educational  Technology One-half  course 

Education  201.  Principles  of  Reading One-half  course 

Education  203.  Teaching  of  the  Written 

Language One-fourth  course 

Education  205.  Learning  Strategies One-fourth  course 

Education  301.  Educational  Systems  and 

the  Law One-half  course 

Education  303.  Classroom  Management One-half  course 

Education  349.  Student  Teaching Two  courses 

C.  Specialty  Area 

Additional  requirements  for  each  teaching  area  are  as  listed  be- 
low. 

Early  Childhood  (K-4)  and  Intermediate  (4-6) 

Education  207.  Elementary  School  Reading 

Methods One-half  course 

Education  258.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Social  Studies One-half  course 

Education  260.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Math One-half  course 

Education  262.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Science  and  Health One-half  course 

Education  250.  Drama  as  a  Classroom 

Technique One-fourth  course 

Education  256.  Remedial  Reading  (recommended  but 

not  required) One-half  course 

Education  305.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts One  course 

Education  313.  Integrative  Teaching 

Seminar One-fourth  course 

Students  desiring  certification  in  early  childhood  will  student 
teach  on  the  K-3  level;  students  desiring  certification  on  the  inter- 
mediate level  will  student  teach  in  grades  5  or  6. 

Studertts  may  substitute  Psycholog)'  100.  Developmental  Psychology'. 


*** 
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Learning  Disabled  or  Emotionally  Handicapped 

Education  252.  Characteristics  of  the  Learning  Disabled  and 

Emotionally  Handicapped One  course 

Education  254.  Educational  Assessment  of  the  Learning  Disabled 

and  Emotionally  Handicapped One  course 

Education  256.  Remedial  Reading One-half  course 

Education  260.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Math One-half  course 

Education  315.  Advanced  Special  Education 

Techniques One-half  course 

Education  317.  Specialized  Management 

Strategies One-half  course 

Students  desiring  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  will  student 
teach  in  a  learning  disabilities  classroom;  students  desiring  certifica- 
tion for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped  will  teach  in  a  classroom  for  the 
emotionally  handicapped. 

Art  (K-12) 

Education  234.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Art 

Education One  course 

Education  333.  Techniques  and  Theories  in  Art 

Education One  course 

Proficiency  in  photography  and  weaving  or  metal  working. 

See  Art  Department  for  a  list  of  the  art  courses  necessary  for  certifi- 
cation. 

Music  (K-12) 

For  certification  in  music,  a  major  in  music  education  (Bachelor  of 
Music)  is  necessary.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Music  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  statement 
of  requirements  for  a  Music  Education  major  under  the  School  of 
Music. 

The  additional  education  requirement  is: 
Education  337.  Methods  in  Music  Education One  course 

Secondary  (9-12) 

For  the  secondary  teaching  certificate,  students  are  required  to  com- 
plete a  major  in  the  area  in  which  certification  is  desired.  Special 
course  requirements  in  the  major  or  additional  to  the  major  are  noted 
below. 

Biology — Major  in  Biology  including  Chemistry  10,  20,  and  Physics  10, 
20.  Also,  one  course  in  Mathematics. 

Chemistry — Major  in  Chemistry  including  Biology  10,  Physics  10,  20 
and  one  course  in  Mathematics. 

English — Major  in  English  which  includes  English  292  or  294,  English 
216,  Education  264,  Education  250.  Recommended  electives,  Soci- 
ology 208  and  English  288. 
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Latin — Major  in  Latin  including  Latin  272.  Additional  course  require- 
ment, History  107. 

Mathematics— Math  30,  101,  102,  109,  221,  202,  110,  122,  and  one 

course  from  330,  321,  240.  One  course  in  computer  science.  Phys- 
ics 10  or  Psychology  101. 

Social  Studies — Major  in  History,  Economics,  or  American  Studies. 
Course  work  must  include  History  105,  106,  101,  102,  Economics 
120  or  130,  Political  Science  120  or  110,  Geography,  and  profi- 
ciency in  research,  references,  and  writing  skills  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. Geography  is  available  through  Wake  Forest  University. 

Proficiency 

If  the  student  establishes  proficiency  or  otherwise  demonstrates 
competency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements,  the  number  of  course 
requirements  is  reduced  accordingly. 

Courses  leading  to  a  teaching  certificate  include  opportunity  for  ex- 
tensive observation  in  area  schools  and  directed  teaching  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem/Forsyth County  Public  Schools. 

Endorsement  Policy 

In  keeping  with  the  new  plan  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction to  provide  endorsements  in  secondary  subject  areas  to  per- 
sons already  holding  teaching  certificates,  the  Salem  College  faculty 
has  approved  the  following  requirements  for  endorsements  in  second- 
ary subject  areas. 

Biology* 

Biology  10,  113,  and  116  and  two  from  the  following:  112,  114, 
118  and  213 

Chemistry* 

Chemistry  10,  20,  101,  102,  and  one  additional  upper  level  course 

English* 

Five  courses  above  the  10,  20  level  which  include  English  211, 
231,  232,  and  either  243  or  244,  and  study  of  both  British  and 
American  writers 

History* 

History  105,  106,  101,  102,  either  Political  Science  110  or  120  and 
one  course  in  either  Latin  American,  Asian,  or  African  History. 

Latin* 

Latin  10,  20,  153,  and  two  additional  courses  in  Latin.  History  107 
and  108. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages* 

French,  German,  Spanish — five  courses  above  the  30  level  which 
include  advanced  grammar  and  composition,  literature,  and  his- 
tory and  civilization  of  the  country  or  countries  concerned. 

""Additionally,  an  appropriate  field  experience  may  be  reqiured  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  endorsement.  For  example,  a  person  certified  in  Spanish  would  not  need  an 
additional  field  experience  to  teach  French,  howei'er,  she  would  to  teach  mathematics. 
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Mathematics* 

Math  30,  101,  202,  109  and  one  of  the  following:  110,  122  or  221. 
One  course  in  Computer  Science. 

Music* 

A  student  earning  a  B.A.  in  music  will  be  recommended  for  en- 
dorsement in  music. 

*  Additionally,  an  appropriate  field  experience  may  be  required  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  endorsement.  For  example,  a  person  certified  in  Spanish  would  not  need  an 
additional  field  experience  to  teach  French;  howei'er,  she  would  to  teach  mathematics. 

150.  Human  Development 

and  Education  (Bray)  One-half  course 

Behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  prenatal  through  adoles- 
cence. Observation  of  a  child  within  his/her  peer  group  will  be  the 
basis  for  a  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. Spring. 
152.  Principles  of  Learning 

in  Education  (Bray)  One-half  course 

Psychological  principles  of  development,  motivation,  and  learning  ap- 
plied to  contemporary  education.  Observation  of  and  experience  with 
children  in  learning  situations.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher 
certification.  Spring. 

154.  Survey  of  Exceptional 

Children  (Staff,  Shearburn)  One-half  course 

Survey  of  children  with  special  needs  considering  characteristics,  etiol- 
ogy, and  incidence  of  the  handicapping  and  gifted  condition.  Special 
emphasis  on  teaching  the  exceptional  child  in  the  regular  classroom. 
Includes  a  field  experience.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher 
certification.  Spring. 

156.  Education  Technology  (Bray)  One-half  course 

The  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use  of  communication 
media  in  society;  planning  and  production  of  still  pictures,  graphics, 
displays,  transparencies,  and  audio  recordings  for  instructional  use;  the 
design  and  application  of  materials  related  to  current  theories  of  in- 
struction. Exploration  of  the  computer  as  applied  to  education.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Spring. 

201.  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading     (Carter)  One-half  course 

Identification  and  application  of  major  reading  skills  within  develop- 
mental, functional,  and  recreational  reading  that  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  literal,  interpretive,  and  critical  thinking  skills; 
analysis  of  various  theories  of  communication  skills  instruction.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Fall. 

203.  Teaching  the  Written  Language    (Bray)  One-fourth  course 

A  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of  basic  and  remedial  writing 
instructional  and  diagnostic  techniques.  Students  will  be  expected  to 

*  Additionally,  an  appropriate  field  experience  may  be  required  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  endorsement.  For  example,  a  person  certified  in  Spanish  would  not  need  an 
additional  field  experience  to  teach  French;  however,  she  would  to  teach  mathematics. 
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utilize  writing  skills  with  multiple  examples  of  competence.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Prerequisite:  English  10  and 
20.  Fall. 

205.  Learning  Strategies  (Staff)  One-fourth  course 

Techniques  for  teaching  students  specific  learning  strategies  for  read- 
ing in  the  content  areas;  improving  memory  and  thinking,  listening 
and  note  taking,  organization  of  information,  test  preparation  and  tak- 
ing, reporting,  time  management,  and  stress  control.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Fall. 

207.  Elementary  School  Reading 

Methods  (Carter)  One-half  course 

Principles,  methods  and  materials  for  developing  effective  reading 
skills  in  grades  K-6.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification 
in  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate.  Recommended  for  certification 
candidates  in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Fall. 

220.  Special  Topics 

in  Education  (Staff)  One-half  to  one  course 

An  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  contemporary  education. 
The  specific  course  content  will  vary  in  response  to  new  develop- 
ments in  education — either  in  technology,  research,  or  practice.  Possi- 
ble topics  include  computers  and  education,  beginning  teachers  semi- 
nar, or  research  on  teacher  effectiveness.  Directed  towards  teachers  in- 
service.  Offered  annually. 

234.  Methods  and  Materials 

for  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

An  investigation  and  application  of  the  methods  and  materials  perti- 
nent to  art  in  the  public  school  grades  K-12.  Observation  and  studio 
work.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  certification  in  art  education.  Pre- 
requisite: Application  to  Teacher  Education  Program  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Spring. 

250.  Drama  as  a  Classroom 

Technique  (Bray)  One-fourth  course 

Instructional  techniques  for  utilizing  drama  in  the  classroom.  Skills 
stressed  include  pantomime,  role-playing  and  play  production.  In  addi- 
tion, basic  techniques  are  used  for  creative  dramatics.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  and  Intermedi- 
ate. Spring. 

252.  Characteristics  of  the  Learning  Disabled  and 

Emotionally  Handicapped  (Staff)  One  course 

Concepts  associated  with  history,  definitions,  diagnosis,  theories,  issues 
and  trends  in  the  fields  of  Learning  Disabilities  and  Emotionally  Hand- 
icapped. Includes  a  field  experience.  Required  for  all  candidates  for 
teacher  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handi- 
capped. Prerequisite:  Education  154  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring. 
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254.  Education  Assessment  of  the  Learning  Disabled  and 

Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped        (Staff)  One  course 

Test  theory  and  construction.  Examination  of  standardized  tests  avail- 
able for  educational  assessment.  Familiarization  with  procedures  for 
administration,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  results.  Construction 
and  use  of  informal  measures  assessing  educational  needs.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  or 
Emotionally  Handicapped.  Recommended  for  all  other  candidates  for 
teacher  certification.  Spring. 

256.  Remedial  Reading  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Characteristics  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching  of  reading.  Stu- 
dents will  become  acquainted  with  diagnostic  and  remedial  proce- 
dures, special  materials,  and  evaluation  devices  used  with  remedial  or 
corrective  reading  programs  in  grades  K-12.  Includes  a  field  experi- 
ence. Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Learning 
Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Recommended  for  candidates 
for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate.  Prereq- 
uisite: Education  201.  Spring. 

258.  Methods  and  Materials 

of  Teaching  Social  Studies  (Russell)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  goals,  content,  and  methodology  for  teaching  social 
studies  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  develop- 
ing thinking  skills  and  problem  solving.  North  Carolina  history  in- 
cluded. The  relationships  of  the  social  studies  to  other  areas  of  the  K-6 
curriculum  will  be  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher 
certification  in  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate.  Prerequisite:  History 
101,  102  or  105,  106.  Spring. 

260.  Methods  and  Materials 

of  Teaching  Mathematics  (Russell)  One-half  course 

Study  of  the  content,  materials,  and  strategies  for  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  elementary  school  (K-6).  Includes  developmental  and  remedial 
techniques.  Emphasis  on  problem  solving.  Course  includes  an  intro- 
duction to  the  computer  language  LOGO.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood,  Intermediate,  Learning 
Disabilities,  and  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
10  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring. 

262.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Science  and  Health  (Shearburn)  One-half  course 

Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  for  study  and  observation  of  mate- 
rials and  techniques  for  teaching  science  and  health  in  grades  K-6.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  certifica- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Laboratory  science.  Spring. 

264.  Children's  Literature  (Shearburn,  Russell)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  way  in  which  children's  literature  is  used  to  stimulate 
the  reading  interests  of  students.  Criteria  for  evaluation  of  children's 
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301.  Educational  Systems 

and  the  Law  (Bray)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  significant  events  in  the  history  of  American  education 
that  shape  practice  today.  Focus  on  the  role  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  Legal  aspects  will  be  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  teacher  certification.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

303.  Classroom  Management  (Shearburn)  One-half  course 

An  examination  of  theories,  models  and  contributors  in  the  field  of 
behavior  management.  Includes  practices  using  observation  tools,  in- 
stitutional management  techniques,  group  management  systems,  and 
self-control  techniques.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. Fall.  (Block  course) 

305.  Fine  and 

Practical  Arts  (Ward,  Roth,  Woodward)  One  course 

Art,  music,  physical  education,  and  dance  for  the  elementary  schools. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood 
and  Intermediate.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

313.  Integrative  Teaching 

Seminar  (Russell)  One-fourth  course 

A  study  of  organization  patterns  and  teaching  strategies  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  interdisciplinary  or  integrative 
teaching.  Study  of  kindergarten  principles  and  practices.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  and  Interme- 
diate. Fall.  (Block  course) 

315.  Advanced  Special  Education 

Techniques  (Staff)  One-half  course 

The  relationship  of  various  intellectual,  personal,  social,  and  develop- 
mental characteristics  of  exceptional  children  to  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  plans,  special  class  organization,  teaching 
procedures,  and  the  curriculum  of  the  special  class.  Includes  training 
in  consultation  and  conducting  conferences.  Includes  a  field  experi- 
ence. Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Learning 
Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

317.  Specialized  Management 

Strategies  (Shearburn,  Staff)  One-half  course 

An  examination  of  theories,  models,  and  practical  application  of  spe- 
cific techniques  for  enhancing  motivation  and  managing  behavior  of 
seriously  emotionally  handicapped  or  learning  disabled  students.  In- 
cludes a  field  experience.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Fall. 
(Block  course) 
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329-  General  Secondary 

Teaching  Techniques  (Bray)  One-half  course 

Instructional  design  and  general  techniques  for  teaching  in  the  sec- 
ondary school.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in 
Secondary  Education.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

331.  Specific  Secondary 

Teaching  Techniques  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Instructional  techniques,  materials,  and  resources  for  the  teaching  of  a 
specific  secondary  content  area.  Includes  review  of  curriculum  guides. 
Fall.  (Block  course) 

333.  Techniques  and  Theories 

in  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

A  study  of  theories  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  art  education,  histor- 
ical and  contemporary  research,  classroom  management,  and  curricu- 
lum. Observation  in  the  secondary  classroom  included.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  certification  in  art  education.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

337.  Music  Education 

Methods  (Ward)  One  course 

For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the  N.C.  Special  Area  Cer- 
tificate in  Music.  Considered  are  planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and 
directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  Fall.  (Block 
course) 

349.  Student  Teaching  (Early  Childhood,  Intermediate, 
Secondary,  Learning  Disabilities,  Emotionally 
Handicapped,  Art,  and  Music)  (Staff)  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. Two  courses.  Fall. 

351.  Introduction  to  Special  Education: 

Cross  Categorical  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  history,  philosophy,  and  current 
issues  in  the  field  of  special  education  with  emphasis  on  recent  legis- 
lation concerning  the  handicapped.  Open  only  to  students  already  cer- 
tified in  some  area  of  education. 

352.  Educational  Assessment  of  Students  with 

Special  Needs  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Designed  to  give  students  competence  in  assessing  individual  needs 
through  the  use  of  school  records,  interviews,  medical  examinations, 
observations,  and  formal  and  informal  testing.  Students  will  give  both 
formal  and  informal  diagnostic  tests  and  formulate  an  individual  edu- 
cational plan  for  a  student.  Open  only  to  students  already  certified  in 
some  area  of  education. 
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353.  Techniques  of  Teaching  Students  with  Special 

Needs:  Cross  Categorical  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Designed  to  prepare  resource  room  teachers  for  the  mildly  handi- 
capped. Course  introduces  teachers  to  the  strategies  necessary  to  effec- 
tively plan,  implement,  and  manage  individualized  learning  programs. 
Open  only  to  students  already  certified  in  some  area  of  education. 

354.  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Mildly 

Handicapped  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Methods  and  materials  for  developing  effective  reading  skills  in  devel- 
opmental and  remedial  reading  programs  for  mildly  mentally  handi- 
capped, emotionally  handicapped,  and  learning  disabled  persons 
Open  only  to  students  already  certified  in  some  area  of  education. 

356.  Teaching  the  Gifted  Student    (Bray)  Three-fourths  course 

A  survey  of  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  gifted  students.  Theories  of 
education  for  gifted  students  will  be  stressed.  Elective  for  all  teacher 
certification  programs.  Spring. 

357.  Clinical  Supervision 

of  Teachers  (Russell)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  professional  role  of  the  clinical  supervisor  in  guiding 
the  student/beginning  teacher  to  become  an  effective  and  self-analytic 
teacher.  Prerequisite:  Professional  Certification.  Fall. 

Department  of  English  and  Drama 

Associate  Professor  Jordan,  Chairman;  Professor  Homrighous; 
Associate  Professors  Edwards,  Meehan;  Assistant  Professor  Zehr; 
Instructor  Wilson. 

This  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  compe- 
tence in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses  in  compo- 
sition and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  students  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  study  literature  as  an 
art,  and  to  develop  ethical  values. 

The  major  in  English  requires  eight  courses  above  the  10,  20,  30 
level  and  must  include  English  211,  231,  232,  either  243  or  244,  and 
two  of  the  following:  251,  262,  271,  276. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

All  students  who  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  English  are  required 
to  take  the  10,  20  sequence  in  their  first  year.  These  courses  are  pre- 
requisite to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

10.  Reading,  Thinking,  and  Writing  (Staff)  One  course 

Study  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  study  of  literature  of  various 
types,  writing  of  themes  based  on  the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings 
per  week.  Fall. 

20.  Reading,  Thinking,  and  Writing  (Staff)  One  course 

Study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes,  and  a  research 
paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Spring. 
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30H.  Freshman  Honors  English  (Staff)  One  course 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  genres;  the  writing  and  presentation  of 
critical  analyses.  Open  to  qualified  students  only.  Fall. 

120.  Oral  Communication  (Homrighous)  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  preparing  and  making  speeches  for  various  pur- 
poses. Does  not  count  towards  English  major.  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  in  English       One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  English  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds 

of  the  Drama  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and 
cultures.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds 

of  the  Drama  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of 
representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Spring,  1987  and 
alternate  years. 

211.  Advanced  Composition  (Jordan)  One  course 

A  course  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and  taste  in  writing. 
Weekly  themes  of  various  types  to  be  written,  discussed,  evaluated, 
and  revised.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Recommended  for  junior 
year.  Fall. 

212.  Creative  Writing  (Edwards)  One  course 

Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and  in- 
terest of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not 
count  toward  English  major.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language 

and  Modern  Grammar  (Meehan)  One-half  course 

Linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts  of  grammar  and 
their  application.  Two  meetings  per  week.  Offered  as  a  conference 
course  upon  demand. 

220.  Contemporary  American  Fiction  (Jordan)  One  course 

Representative  works  by  Barth,  Bellow,  Malamud,  Oates,  Pynchon,  Up- 
dike, Vonnegut,  and  others.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 
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223.  Modern  Drama  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental,  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850  to 
the  present.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

231.  Master  Works  of  English  Literature, 

1370-1789  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  major  English  writers  and  important  literary  move- 
ments of  the  period.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years.  Required  of  all 
English  majors. 

232.  Master  Works  of  English  Literature, 

1789-Present  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  major  English  writers  and  important  literary  trends 
of  the  period.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years.  Required  of  all  English 
majors. 

243.  Shakespeare  and  Other  Renaissance 

Dramatists  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Shakespeare's  early  comedies  and  history  plays  and  plays  by  such 
dramatists  as  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  Fall,  1986 
and  alternate  years. 

244.  Shakespeare  (Homrighous)  One  course 

The  tragedies  and  later  comedies.  Spring. 

251.  Early  Seventeenth-Century  Literature 

and  Milton  (Meehan)  One  course 

The  poetry  of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  its  influence  on  works  of  other 
poets.  Major  emphasis  on  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  Fall,  1986  and  al- 
ternate years. 

262.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century 

Literature,  1660-1786  (Jordan)  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of 
significant  literary  trends  in  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  John- 
son, and  others.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  (Jordan)  One  course 

Social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Fall,  1987 
and  alternate  years. 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  (Zehr)  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  with  consideration  of 
the  political,  religious,  and  social  problems  of  the  period  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  literature.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

280.  The  English  Novel, 

1720  to  the  Present  (Meehan)  One  course 

The  development  of  the  English  novel  with  an  emphasis  on  changing 
literary  techniques.  Novelists  may  include  Fielding,  Smollett,  Austen, 
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Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bronte,  Eliot,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Joyce,  Woolf.  Spring, 
1988  and  alternate  years. 

284.  The  Quest  for  Values  in  Recent  British 

and  American  Fiction  (Meehan)  One  course 

Ethical  dilemmas  in  the  areas  of  politics,  religion,  and  science  as  ex- 
plored by  twentieth  century  writers  including  Graham  Greene,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  and  Aldous  Huxley.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

288.  Twentieth  Century  Women  Writers  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  essays  of  notable 
women  authors  such  as  Virginia  Woolf,  Doris  Lessing,  Isak  Dinesen, 
Simone  de  Beauvoir,  and  Adrienne  Rich.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate 
years. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  English  (Staff) 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  quality  point  average  in  Eng- 
lish. Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Honors  Independent  Study  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two 
courses. 

292.  American  Literature  before  1870  (Jordan)  One  course 

Major  American  writers  to  about  1870.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as 
Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  One  term 
of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 
Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

294.  American  Literature  from 

1870  to  the  Present  (Zehr)  One  course 

Major  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  an  evolving  Ameri- 
can literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson,  Twain,  James, 
Crane,  and  selected  representative  twentieth-century  authors  of  fiction. 
One  term  of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers 
of  English.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

295.  Selected  Southern  Writers  (Zehr)  One  course 

Influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  pres- 
ent with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Flan- 
nery  O'Connor,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Eudora  Welty,  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

297.  The  Twentieth-Century 

American  Novel  (Jordan)  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Dos 
Passos,  Faulkner,  and  others.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 
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298.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry  (Wilson)  One  course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  American  poetry  from  1900  to  the  pres- 
ent with  emphasis  on  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  and  Roethke. 
Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 


Fine  Arts  (see  page  73) 

Foreign  Language-Management  (See  page  74) 

Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Chairman;  Professors  Byers,  Clauss;  As- 
sistant Professor  Howe. 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  offers  a  major  in 
history  as  well  as  a  major  in  International  Relations.  In  addition,  an 
extensive  program  of  study  is  available  to  the  student  in  political  sci- 
ence. Among  the  Department's  objectives  are  the  promotion  of  histori- 
cal understanding,  the  ability  to  understand  the  modern  world  and  to 
lead  it,  and  the  development  of  personal  skills  in  research,  writing, 
and  criticism. 

The  major  in  History  requires  the  completion  of  History  101,  102 
and  one  of  the  following  sequences  of  two  courses:  History  105,  106; 
History  203,  204;  or  History  259,  260.  In  addition,  six  other  history  or 
political  science  courses  are  required  in  the  Department. 

The  major  in  International  Relations  requires  the  completion  of 
History  101,  102,  219,  238,  and  246;  Political  Science  110,  223,  and  240; 
Economics  260;  and  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  The  In- 
ternational Relations  Major  must  also  complete  one  of  the  following: 
Political  Science  200-Model  United  Nations,  History  220,  Political  Sci- 
ence 230,  or  History  270.  She  must  also  successfully  complete  one  lan- 
guage or  culture  course  at  the  100  level  or  above  taught  in  the  lan- 
guage. International  Relations  Majors  are  encouraged  to  consider 
participating  in  one  of  the  off-campus  experiences  offered  by  Salem 
related  to  this  field.  These  include  approved  overseas  programs,  the 
Washington  and  U.N.  semester  programs,  the  Washington  Public  Poliq' 
Summer  Program,  and  foreign  poliq'  internships. 

The  study  of  Politics  in  the  Department  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  major  principles,  institutions,  and  problems  which 
have  historically  shaped  society  and  the  state.  Such  a  program  of  study 
includes  the  politics  of  America,  Europe,  and  the  International  Order. 
Moreover,  it  includes  the  problems  of  conflict,  of  society's  organiza- 
tion, and  of  the  policy-making  process  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
study  of  politics  is  meant  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  study  or 
for  a  professional  career.  Courses  in  political  science  count  toward  the 
major  in  history. 
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History 

101.  Survey  of  Modern  Western 

Civilization  to  1815  (Howe,  Pubantz)  One  course 

The  evolution  of  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and  political  insti- 
tutions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Annually. 

102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western 

Civilization  Since  1815         (Howe,  Pubantz)  One  course 

Western  civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  of  two  World 
Wars,  and  Western  influence  in  world  affairs.  Annually. 

105.  United  States  History  to  1865     (Byers,  Clauss)  One  course 

United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War  with 
special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign 
relations.  Annually. 

106.  United  States  History 

Since  1865  (Byers,  Clauss)  One  course 

United  States  history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present  with  special 
attention  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations.  An- 
nually. 

107.  History  of  Greece  (Rowland)  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages  107,  page  116,  for  description. 

108.  History  of  Rome  (Rowland)  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages  108,  page  116  for  description. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  history  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Annually. 

201.  The  Old  South  (Clauss)  One  course 

The  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  of  a  distinc- 
tive regional  society.  Emphasis  on  the  period  1820-1865  with  special 
attention  to  such  topics  as  slavery,  intellectual  history,  social  problems, 
politics  and  the  Confederate  experience.  Open  to  Sophomores  and 
above.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

202.  The  Changing  South 

Since  1865  (Byers)  One  course 

The  changing  shape  of  Southern  politics,  society  and  thought  from 
1865  to  the  present.  Focus  on  such  times  of  challenge  as  Reconstruc- 
tion, the  Populist  Era,  and  the  Depression  and  on  the  emergence  of 
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the  New  South  and  of  the  Modern  South  since  World  War  II.  Spring, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

203.  Early  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History  (Byers)  One  course 

Aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the  colonial  and  national 
eras.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform,  the  im- 
pact of  religion,  and  sectionalism.  Fall,  1986. 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual 

History  Since  1865  (Byers)  One  course 

Problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  top- 
ics such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  urbanization,  and  social  re- 
form movements.  Spring,  1987. 

219.  America  in  World  Affairs  in  the 

Twentieth  Century  (Clauss)  One  course 

The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  from  its  emergence  as  a  world 
power  in  the  1890s  to  the  debacle  in  Vietnam.  Emphasis  on  such 
themes  as  Latin  American  interventionism,  the  historic  involvement  in 
East  Asia  and  the  experience  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Cold  War.  Fall,  1986. 

220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic 

History  (Clauss)  One  course 

Study  of  a  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  American  diplomatic  his- 
tory, emphasizing  depth  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  historical  re- 
search and  interpretation.  Topics  include:  American-East  Asian  rela- 
tions, the  origins  of  the  Cold  War,  the  diplomacy  of  World  War  II,  the 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  (1950-75),  the  U.S.  in  Latin  America, 
the  U.S.  in  the  Mediterranean.  Spring,  1987. 

227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a 

National  State  (Staff)  One  course 

A  political,  social,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  1485-1783.  Fall,  1987. 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy  (Staff)  One  course 

Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a 
modern  democracy,  1783  to  the  present.  Spring,  1988. 

229.  British  Constitutional  Development         (Staff)  One  course 

Survey  of  the  development  of  the  British  Constitution  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  development 
of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  parliamentary  institutions,  and  the  chang- 
ing relationships  of  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Spring,  1987. 

230.  American  and  British  Women 

Since  1700  (Byers)  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  American  women 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  The  historical  setting  of 
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problems,  women's  responses,  and  their  reflections  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. Fall,  1986. 

233.  Medieval  Civilization  (Staff)  One  course 

Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  of  Europe,  300- 
1300.  Spring,  1987. 

234.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe, 

1300-1777  (Howe)  One  course 

Western  European  political,  religious,  and  intellectual  trends  from 
Dante  through  Locke  and  Hobbes.  Fall,  1986. 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth- 
Century  Europe  (Staff)  One  course 

The  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon. 
Fall,  1987. 

238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a 

World  Setting  (Howe)  One  course 

Europe  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  of  collective  security,  rise 
of  dictators,  World  War  II,  and  Europe  between  Super-Powers.  Fall, 
1986. 

240.  Vienna  to  Versailles,  1814-1919  (Staff)  One  course 

The  legacies  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Na- 
tionalism, Socialism,  Imperialism,  and  World  War  I.  Offered  Spring, 
1988. 

246.  Russia  Since  1801  (Byers)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  Russia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  I  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  19th  century  Tsarist 
Russia,  its  challenges  and  crises,  the  era  of  revolutions,  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia,  and  its  role  in  world  affairs.  Spring,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 

259.  Law  and  Early  American 

Society  to  1880  (Clauss)  One  course 

A  survey  of  American  constitutional  and  legal  history  from  the  English 
colonial  period  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  continuing  interaction  between  law  and  socio-economic 
change.  Fall,  1987. 

260.  Law  and  Modern  American  Society 

Since  1880  (Clauss)  One  course 

A  survey  of  American  constitutional  and  legal  history  from  the  emer- 
gence of  the  corporate-industrial  system  to  the  modern  welfare  state. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  continuing  interaction  between  law 
and  socio-economic  change.  Spring,  1988. 
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269.  America  in  Our  Time: 

1945  to  Present  (Clauss)  One  course 

American  domestic  politics,  social  change,  and  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  the  Cold  War.  McCarthyism, 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the  post-New  Deal 
welfare  state.  Fall,  1987. 

270.  Modern  China  and  Japan  (Clauss)  One  course 

China  and  Japan  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis 
on  topics  such  as  the  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  societies,  the 
problems  of  modernization,  the  effects  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  Cold  War  on  Asia,  and  the  development  of  nationalism  and 
communism  in  the  region.  Spring,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

275.  Internship  in  History 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 

280.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Tacker)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  and  schools  of  economic  thought 
from  the  classical  through  the  contemporary  period,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  their  contributions  to  economic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 120,  130.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  History  One  to  three  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  history, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work 
may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

Political  Science 

110.  Modern  International  Relations         (Pubantz)  One  course 

International  affairs  with  stress  on  international  relations  theory,  for- 
eign policy  making,  and  efforts  at  global  cooperation.  Also  includes 
discussion  of  contemporary  issues  confronting  the  world  community. 
Fall,  1986. 

115.  Public  Administration  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  management.  Focus 
on  the  history  of  local,  state  and  national  bureaucracy.  Analysis  of  bu- 
reaucratic personality  and  strategies.  Consideration  of  administrative 
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responses  to  contemporary  public  policy  issues.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

120.  American  Government  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Introduction  to  politics  in  America,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  institu- 
tions, policies,  and  personalities  of  the  national  government.  Also  a 
consideration  of  power  in  American  life.  Annually. 

130.  Political  Philosophy  (Pubantz)  One  course 

The  history  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the  le- 
gitimacy, purpose,  and  functions  of  government.  An  analysis  of  the 
works  and  influence  of  political  philosophers,  such  as  Machiavelli, 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Burke,  and  Marx.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  History  200,  p.  141,  for  description. 

200.  Model  United  Nations  (Pubantz)  One  course 

A  simulation  of  United  Nations  Diplomacy.  Includes  representation  of 
a  selected  nation  at  the  National  Model  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  annually.  Students  may  enroll  in  the  course  for  credit  once.  An- 
nual participation  open  to  all  qualified  students.  Spring. 

223.  Governments  of  Europe  (Pubantz)  One  course 

A  study  of  selected  contemporary  governments  with  an  emphasis  on 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Introduction  to  the  general  theory  and  techniques  of  compara- 
tive analysis.  Fall,  1986. 

230.  Contemporary  Political  Theory: 

The  Authoritarian  State  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Political  theory  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  collectivist  tradition.  Analysis  of  classical  Marxism,  Bolshevism,  fas- 
cism, and  national  socialism.  Review  of  current  trends  such  as  authori- 
tarian militarism  and  one-party  rule.  Prerequisite  one  of  the  following: 
History  102,  Political  Science  130,  Political  Science  223,  Sociology  201 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring,  1987. 

240.  American  Foreign  Policy  (Pubantz)  One  course 

A  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  of  the  decision-making  process  in 
the  American  foreign  affairs  establishment.  Analysis  of  American  for- 
eign policy  trends  and  contemporary  political,  military  and  economic 
policies.  Prerequisite:  History  102,  History  106,  Political  Science  110, 
or  Political  Science  120.  Fall,  1987. 

270.  Internship  in  Political  Science 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
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to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study  in 

Political  Science  One  to  three  courses 

Refer  to  History  290,  p.  144,  for  description. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  in 

International  Relations  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Advanced  study  of  contemporary  problems  in  world  affairs  with  an 
emphasis  on  international  relations  theory.  Extensive  discussion  of 
current  issues.  Open  to  seniors  only  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and 
juniors  are  encouraged  to  attend  class  meetings. 

Interior  Design  (see  page  101) 
International  Relations  (see  page  140) 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  Burrows;  Instructor  Harrell. 

The  study  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous  de- 
ductive logic  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  results  and  techniques 
widely  applied  in  science  and  industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
eight  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major  and 
must  include  courses  30,  101,  102,  109,  221  and  one  of  the  following: 
240,  321,  330. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  ten  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for 
the  major  and  must  include  courses  30,  101,  102,  109,  221  and  one  of 
the  following:  240,  321,  330. 

The  secondary  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  requires  Physics 
10  or  Psychology  101  and  Computer  Science  110  and  112  in  addition 
to  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Students  who  have  taken  the  advanced  placement  examination  in 
calculus  may  receive  advanced  placement  and  credit  in  Math  30  and 
Math  101.  Those  with  scores  of  3  or  higher  on  the  Calculus  AB  exami- 
nation will  receive  advanced  placement  and  credit  for  Math  30.  Those 
with  scores  of  3  or  higher  on  the  Calculus  BC  examination  will  re- 
ceive advanced  placement  and  credit  for  Math  30  and  Math  101. 

10.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Staff)  One  course 

Essentials  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  in- 
cluding algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions.  Solutions  of  inequalities 
and  equalities.  Fall  and  Spring. 
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30.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  I  (Staff)  One  course 

Analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative  and  inverse  de- 
rivative, theorems  on  derivatives,  applications  of  the  derivative,  the  def- 
inite integral.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  its  equivalent.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

60.  Introduction  to  Finite  Mathematics  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  in  mathematics  which  is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  fields,  e.g., 
business,  economics,  biology,  sociology,  psychology.  The  main  concen- 
tration is  in  the  area  of  linear  algebra  and  probability.  Topics  include: 
matrix  algebra,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  progamming,  Mar- 
kov processes,  game  theory,  finite  probability  and  combinatorics. 
Other  topics  such  as  computing,  graph  theory,  and  statistics  may  be 
included  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Not  included  in  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall. 

70.  Essential  Calculus  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus  with  emphasis  on 
applications  to  business,  economics  and  other  social  sciences.  Rational, 
exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions  will  be  discussed.  Not  included 
in  the  major.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  Mathematics  30  and 
Mathematics  70.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10,  or  Mathematics  60,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

101  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II  (Staff)  One  course 

Applications  of  the  integral,  integration  techniques,  trigonometric,  log- 
arithmic, exponential  functions,  conies.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30. 
Fall  and  Spring. 

102.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III  (Staff)  One  course 

Vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  101.  Fall  and  Spring. 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts  (Staff)  One  course 

The  postulational  method,  methods  of  proof,  set  theory,  function  the- 
ory, cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  devel- 
opment of  one  or  more  topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  30.  Spring. 

110.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra  (Staff)  One  course 

Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  linear  transformations  and  matrices,  eqivalence  of  matrices 
and  determinants.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109.  Fall. 

122.  Probability  (Staff)  One  course 

Probability  theory,  including  sample  spaces  (finite  and  infinite),  condi- 
tional probability,  random  variables,  the  law  of  large  numbers.  Some 
statistical  applications  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
Offered  on  demand. 
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140.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis         (Staff)  One  course 

Solutions  of  equations  in  one  variable,  interpolation  and  polynomial 
approximation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  solutions  of 
linear  systems,  and  initial  value  problems  for  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Examples  will  be  taken  from  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  and  Computer  Science  110  or 
140,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  demand. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term. 

202.  College  Geometry  (Staff)  One  course 

The  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the  ge- 
ometry of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model  for  hyperbolic  ge- 
ometry. Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
101.  Offered  on  demand. 

210.  Applied  Mathematics  (Staff)  One  course 

Line  and  surface  integrals  with  applications  of  Stoke's  Theorem  and 
Gauss's  Theorem.  Ordinary  differential  equations,  special  functions, 
Fourier  analysis,  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  the 
heat  equation  and  wave  equation,  applications  to  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102.  Offered  on  demand. 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures  (Staff)  One  course 

Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  prop- 
erties of  number  systems;  polynomials;  and  the  algebraic  theory  of 
fields.  Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
109.  Spring. 

240.  Topology  (Staff)  One  course 

Point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  properties,  metric 
spaces,  topological  spaces,  and  product  spaces.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 109.  Offered  on  demand. 

270.  Internship  in  Mathematics 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average; 
maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application 
only. 
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290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Mathematics  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  mathemat- 
ics. Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors 
work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis  (Staff)  One  course 

The  real  number  system,  limits,  continuity,  sequences,  series,  and  dif- 
ferentiation. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  109.  Offered  on 
demand. 

330.  Complex  Variables  (Staff)  One  course 

The  complex  number  system;  complex-valued  functions;  limits  and 
continuity;  complex  differentiation  and  holomorphic  functions;  com- 
plex integration  and  Cauchy  Theory;  infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Math- 
ematics 102  and  109.  Offered  on  demand. 


Department  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages 

Associate  Professor  Cardwell,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Garcia, 
Stiener;  Assistant  Professors  Bourquin,  Ljungquist,  Vargas-Perez. 

To  understand  the  workings — phonemic,  semantic,  syntactic,  stylis- 
tic— of  language  becomes  an  object  of  mastery  for  a  person  seeking  a 
liberal  education.  Study  of  a  foreign  language,  for  sake  of  contrast  and 
comparison  with  one's  mother  tongue,  is  highly  desirable  in  produc- 
ing such  mastery.  In  addition,  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  needed 
more  than  ever  today  for  transcending  cultural  barriers  toward  univer- 
sality of  vision,  and  toward  rapprochement  among  nations  and  peoples 
in  common  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Foreign  study  is  a  valuable  part  of  education,  and  the  department 
strongly  encourages  students  to  spend  their  junior  year  abroad.  The 
department  maintains  a  file  of  the  many  summer,  semester,  and  year- 
long programs  abroad  in  which  our  students  can  participate  so  that 
each  one  can  choose  the  type  of  program  and  location  which  best 
suits  her  interests,  (see  also  page  90.) 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses 
above  the  30  level  may  count  toward  a  major  and,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  are  conducted  primarily  in  the  foreign  language.  Seven  such 
courses  are  required  for  a  major,  including  French  105,  106  for  a  ma- 
jor in  French  and  Spanish  105,  106  for  a  major  in  Spanish. 

The  department  also  offers  majors  combining  foreign  language  with 
economics  and  management  (see  page  74). 

The  courses  in  each  language  provide  a  basic  program  which  the 
individual  student  can  tailor  to  her  own  needs  and  interests  by  supple- 
menting it  with  conference  courses  on  areas  not  covered  by  the  regu- 
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lar  course  offerings.  These  courses  are  student-initiated  and  are 
planned  jointly  by  the  instructor  and  the  students  concerned. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  modern  foreign  language 
course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the  same  lan- 
guage of  level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign  languages  of 
level  10  and  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  unless  these  courses,  or  their  proficiency 
equivalents,  are  followed  by  a  course  of  level  30  in  the  same  language, 
or  by  its  proficiency  equivalent.  (For  basic  distribution  and  placement- 
level  requirements,  see  Notes,  page  49.) 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a 
week. 

French 

10.  French,  First  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Easy  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  situ- 
ations. Elements  of  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive 
emphasis  on  reading.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

20.  French,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Continuation  of  French  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  French  10  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Spring. 

20-Y.  French,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  for  entering  stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  French 
30.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

30.  French,  Third  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  French.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laborato- 
ries. Prerequisite:  French  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall  and  Spring. 

100.  Introductory  French  Readings  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  readings  from  authors;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read; 
individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French 
30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Spring. 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication  (Cardwell)  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  French  through  phonetics,  compo- 
sition, oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet 
the  progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Four 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Fall,  Spring. 
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113,  114.  Survey  of  French 

Literature  (Ljungquist)  Two  courses 

Works  representative  of  the  development  of  French  literary  thought 
and  language  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall,  Spring. 

120.  French  Civilization  (Staff)  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  and  arts  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  Offered  as  needed. 

200.  Independent  Study:  French  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  projects,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  French  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

206.  Advanced  French  Composition  and 

Conversation  (Cardwell)  One  course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar, 
stylistics,  idiomatic  expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  stu- 
dents. Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  105,  106,  or  permission  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

207,  208.  Business  French  I,  II  (Staff)  Two  half-courses 

Practice  in  both  oral  and  written  forms  of  communication,  with  em- 
phasis on  their  application  to  practical  situations  encountered  in  social 
or  business  contacts.  Attention  to  social  and  economic  practices  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  more  effective  communication. 
Two  meetings.  Prerequisites:  French  105,  106  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Offered  as  needed. 

220.  Contemporary  French  Culture  (Staff)  One  course 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  development  in  contemporary 
France.  Prerequisite:  Two  100-level  French  courses,  or  permission  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department.  Offered  as  needed. 

244.  French  Literature  of  the  Medieval 

Period  (Cardwell)  One-half  course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Prereq- 
uisite: French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Offered  as  needed. 

246.  French  Literature  of  the 

Renaissance  (Cardwell)  One-half  course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Prereq- 
uisite: French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Offered  as  needed. 
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251.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  (Cardwell)  One  course 

Study  of  the  development  of  the  seventeenth-century  theatre,  empha- 
sizing representative  works  of  its  greatest  writers.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

254.  French  Thought  (Bourquin)  One  course 

Selected  philosophical  works  of  French  writers  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  (Conducted  in  English.)  Prerequisite:  French  113 
and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Students 
who  are  not  French  majors  may  read  the  works  in  English;  in  such 
cases  the  prerequisite  is  waived.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

263.  French  Drama:  The  Mirror 

of  Society  (Cardwell)  One  course 

The  evolution  of  French  drama  from  the  drame  bourgeois  to  the  piece 
a  these.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

265.  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola  (Cardwell)  One  course 

The  French  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  seen  through  repre- 
sentative words  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Prerequisite:  French  113 
and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall,  1986 
and  alternate  years. 

268.  Classical  and  Romantic  Poetry 

(Bourquin)  One-half  course 

Poetry  from  Malherbe  to  LaFontaine;  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  Vigny; 
the  parnasse.  Two  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1987  and  every 
third  year. 

272.  Theatre  of  the  Absurd  (Bourquin)  One-half  course 

Selected  works  representative  of  contemporary  literary  thought.  Two 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1987  and  every  third  year. 

276.  Modern  Novel  (Bourquin)  One  course 

Contemporary  literary  thought  and  the  development  of  the  novel 
through  representative  works.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1988  and  every 
third  year. 

278.  Poetry  from  Baudelaire  to 

the  Present  (Bourquin)  One  course 

The  development  of  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present  through 
representative  works.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1989  and  every  third  year. 
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290.  Honors  Independent  Study  in  French 

(Staff)  One  or  one-half  course 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Normally 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  French.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

German 

10.  German,  First  Level  (Stiener)  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  un- 
derstanding, and  writing  simple  German.  Three  meetings,  two  one- 
hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

20.  German,  Second  Level  (Stiener)  One  course 

Continuation  of  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  German  10  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Spring. 

30.  German,  Third  Level  (Stiener)  One  course 

Speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Review  of 
basic  elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Prerequisite:  German  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall. 

111.  German  Composition  and 

Conversation  (Stiener)  One  course 

Written  and  oral  composition  in  German;  principles  of  German  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  phonetics,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Four  meetings. 
Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Spring,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 

158.  German  Poetry  (Stiener)  One  course 

German  literature  through  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  on  poems  by 
representative  authors  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Readings,  recordings,  lectures,  and  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  Study:  German  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  German  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

207,  208.  Business  German  I,  II  (Stiener)  Two  half-courses 

Practice  in  both  oral  and  written  forms  of  communication,  with  em- 
phasis on  their  application  to  practical  situations  encountered  in  social 
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or  business  contacts.  Attention  to  social  and  economic  practices  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  more  effective  communication. 
Two  meetings.  Prerequisites:  German  111  or  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Offered  as  needed. 

211.  Advanced  German  Composition  (Stiener)  One  course 

Systematic  review  of  grammar;  translation  of  modern  literary  texts; 
writing  of  themes.  Prerequisite:  German  111.  Offered  as  needed. 

221.  Civilization  I  (Stiener)  One  course 

The  main  currents  of  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history  and  poli- 
tics, philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  to  Bismarck.  Taught  in  German.  Prerequisite:  German 
111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

222.  Civilization  II  (Stiener)  One  course 

The  main  currents  of  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history  and  poli- 
tics, philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of  Bis- 
marck to  the  present.  Taught  in  German,  reports  and  discussion  in 
German.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

253-  The  German  Drama  (Stiener)  One  course 

The  development  of  the  German  drama  from  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  present.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  plays  of  each 
period.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

256.  The  German  Novelle  (Stiener)  One  course 

Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  Novellen  from  Goethe  to 
present.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

260.  Individual  Authors  (Stiener)  One  or  one-half  course 

The  life  and  major  works  of  a  German  author.  Lectures  will  be  in  Eng- 
lish. Readings  and  written  work  for  a  major  will  be  in  German,  for 
others  in  English.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Prerequisite:  German  111 
or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department,  if  the  course 
is  counted  toward  a  major  in  German.  No  prerequisite  for  those  taking 
the  course  in  English  as  an  elective.  Offered  as  needed. 

270.  Germany:  Current  Events  (Stiener)  One-half  course 

Reports  and  discussion  based  on  articles  from  such  German-language 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  "Die  Zeit"  and  "Der  Spiegel."  The  stu- 
dent will  be  responsible  for  a  particular  theme  or  topic  in  the  German 
news  during  the  course  of  the  term.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Prereq- 
uisite: German  111  or  158  or  good  reading  ability  in  German.  Offered 
as  needed. 
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290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  German  (Stiener)  One  or  one-half  course 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  German. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors 
work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

Spanish 

10.  Spanish,  First  Level  (Garcia)  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant  practice  in  speaking,  un- 
derstanding, reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

20.  Spanish,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Continuation  of  Spanish  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  10  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Spring. 

20-Y.  Spanish,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  for 
entering  students  who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  en- 
ter Spanish  30.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

30.  Spanish,  Third  Level  (Garcia)  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Review  of  all 
basic  elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall 
and  Spring. 

100.  Introductory  Spanish  Readings  (Garcia)  One  course 

Selected  readings  from  modern  Hispanic  authors;  discussion  in  Span- 
ish; individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Span- 
ish 30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Spring. 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication  (Garcia)  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  Spanish  through  phonetics,  compo- 
sition, translation,  oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be 
taught  to  meet  the  progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all 
Spanich  majors.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

115.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (Ljungquist)  One  course 

The  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical  back- 
ground from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall,  1987 
and  alternate  years. 
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200.  Independent  Study:  Spanish  (Staff)  One-half  to  four 

courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Spanish  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

206.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

and  Conversation  (Garcia)  One  course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar, 
stylistics,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  pronunciation.  Prerequisite:  Span- 
ish 105,  106  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

207,  208.  Business  Spanish  I,  II     (Vargas-Perez)  Two  half-courses 

Practice  in  both  oral  and  written  forms  of  communication,  with  em- 
phasis on  their  application  to  practical  situations  encountered  in  social 
or  business  contacts.  Attention  to  social  and  economic  practices  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  more  effective  communication. 
Two  meetings.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  105,  106  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Offered  as  needed. 

222.  Spain  (Staff)  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  culture,  and  government  of  Spain.  Prerequi- 
site: a  100-level  Spanish  course  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

228.  Latin  America  (Staff)  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  culture  and  governments  of  Latin  America. 
Prerequisite:  a  100-level  Spanish  course  or  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

252.  Golden  Age  Literature  (Ljungquist)  One  course 

The  Golden  Age  in  Spain  with  emphasis  on  drama  and  on  the  works 
of  Cervantes.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

254.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Drama  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  Hispanic  drama.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall,  1987  and  every  third 
year. 

258.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Poetry  (Staff)  One  course 

The  main  poetic  movements  and  authors  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica. Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 
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265.  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  novels  and  short  fiction  from  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. Fall,  1988  and  every  third  year. 

276.  Twentieth-Century  Fiction  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  novels  and  short  fiction  from  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. Fall,  1986  and  every  third  year. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Spanish  (Staff)  One  or  one-half  course 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  Spanish. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors 
work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

210.  Masterpieces  of  European  Novel  (Staff)  One  course 

Generic  and  historical  evolution  of  the  European  novel  by  reading  in 
translation  works  from  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  representative  of 
the  various  periods  and  movements  and  of  different  types  of  novels. 
Not  offered  in  1986-87. 


School  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  Lister-Sink,  Dean;  Professors  Jacobowsky,  J.  Mueller, 
M.  Mueller;  Associate  Professors  Pence-Sokoloff  Wurtele;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Knouse,  Ward;  Instructors  Colin,  DiPiazza,  Ebert,  Goldberg, 
Harris,  Howard,  Kostelich,  Kuhl,  Listokin,  Matthews,  Medlin,  Moss, 
Pruett,  Reed,  Schoulda,  Talton,  and  Young.  In  addition,  the  School  of 
Music  shares  faculty  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and 
Wake  Forest  University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the  student 
who  wishes  to  study  music  as  part  of  a  liberal  arts  program.  The  can- 
didate for  this  degree  must  complete  Music  1,  2,  101,  102,  113,  114, 
two  courses  in  performance,  two  elective  courses  from  the  areas  of 
music  history  and/or  theory,  and  Music  390.  Note  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements, page  49. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to  major 
in  music  education  or  in  music  performance.  The  music  education 
program  offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student  to  teach 
music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  performance  major 
may  be  taken  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello,  harp,  or  harpsi- 
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chord.  Note  basic  distribution  requirements,  page  55,  and  additional 
requirements  listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 

Performance  Major 

Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance  10,  20 Two  courses 

Music  Theory  1,  2 Two  courses 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Ensemble  1 50 One-half  course 

*Electives Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance  1 10,  120 Two  courses 

Music  Theory  101,  102 Two  courses 

Music  History  113,114 Two  courses 

**Ensemble  150,  160,  170,  180,  190  or  280 One-half  course 

Electives Two  courses 

Junior  Year 

Music  Performance  210,  220 Two  courses 

Music  Theory  201,  202 Two  courses 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204 One  course 

Music  History  Electives Two  courses 

Conducting  273-274 One-half  course 

***Ensemble  150,  160,  170,  180,  190  or  280 One-half  course 

Voice  majors  include  Sight-singing  251,  252. 

Senior  Year 

Music  Performance  310,  320 Two  courses 

Composition  301,  302 One  course 

fOrchestration  271,  272 One  course 

ttMethods  281-282,  283-284,  285-286,  or  287-288 One  course 

Seminar  390 One-half  course 

Electives Two  and  one-half  courses 

Music  Education  Major 

Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance Two  courses 

Music  Theory  1,2 Two  courses 

*Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  languages  in  both  freshman  and  sophomores  years. 

**The  Organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142. 

***Organ  majors  substitute  Church  Music  241-242. 

fVoice  majors  substitute  Sight-singing  351,  352. 

ffOrgan  majors  substitute  Church  Music  341-342  and  two  terms  of  Ensemble. 
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English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Ensemble  150 One-half  course 

*Electives Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance One  course 

Instruments  265,  266,  267,  or  268 One-half  course 

Keyboard  Skills  240 One-quarter  course 

Music  Theory  101,  102 Two  courses 

Music  History  113,114 Two  courses 

Ensemble  150,  160,  170,  180,  190,  or  280 One-half  course 

Education  150 One-half  course 

*Electives One  and  one-half  courses 

Junior  Year 

Music  Performance One  and  one-half  courses 

Instruments  265,  266,  267,  or  268 One-half  course 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204 One  course 

Orchestration  271 ,  272 One  course 

Education  152,  154,  156, 

201 ,  203,  205 Two  and  one-half  courses 

Conducting  273-274 One-half  course 

Music  History  Elective One  course 

Senior  Year 

Music  Education  Methods  337 One  course 

Education  301,  303 One  course 

Student  Teaching  349 Two  courses 

Seminar  390 One-half  course 

Music  Performance Three-fourths  course 

Art One  course 

Elective Two  courses 

Total  credit  in  music  performance  must  include  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  a  prin- 
cipal field  of  performance,  one  and  one-half  courses  in  piano,  and  one  and  one-half 
courses  in  voice. 

Basic  Music 

1,  2.  Theory  (M.  Mueller)  Two  courses 

Tonal  relationship  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis  of  scores, 
written  work,  keyboard  harmony,  sight-singing,  melodic  and  harmonic 
dictation.  Five  lectures  per  week. 

101,  102.  Theory  (Staff)  Two  courses 

Continuation  of  Theory  1,  2. 

*Electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  must  include  two  courses  from  History 
101,  102,  or  105,  106,  or  107,  108,  and  two  courses  in  mathematics  andlor  science. 
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200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings, 
research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it 
may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum. 
Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more 
than  two  in  any  term. 

201,  202.  Theory  (Staff)  Two  courses 

Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week. 

203,  204.  Form  and  Analysis  (Lister-Sink)  One  course 

Structural  procedures  in  music  of  various  periods  with  reference  to 
underlying  aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

251,252.  Sight-singing  (Jacobowsky)  One-half  course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  var- 
ious styles  and  periods.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two  periods  per 
week. 

271,  272.  Orchestration  (Wurtele,  Ward)  One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments,  analysis  of 
scores.  Orchestrating  and  arranging.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

301,  302.  Composition  (Staff)  Two  half-courses 

Contemporary  techniques  of  music  composition;  original  written  work. 
Two  lectures  per  week. 

351,352.  Sight-singing  (Wurtele)  One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251,  252.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two 
periods  per  week. 

Music  History  and  Literature 

100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (Staff)  One  course 

Various  styles  and  forms  of  music  made  familiar  through  hearing  and 
analysis.  Recital  and  concert  attendance  required.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

113.  History  of  Music  (J.  Mueller)  One  course 

A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening,  the  student  will 
study  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures, 
and  three  listening  periods  per  week.  Fall. 

114.  History  of  Music  (J.  Mueller)  One  course 

A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening  the  students  will 
study  the  musical  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras. 
Three  lectures,  and  three  listening  periods  per  week.  Spring. 
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206.  Renaissance  Music  (Staff)  One  course 

The  decline  of  medieval  ideals  and  the  emergence  of  musical  styles 
reflecting  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  113.  Offered  as  needed. 

207.  Baroque  Music  (Staff)  One  course 

The  highly  diversified  musical  styles  in  vogue  from  1600  to  1750.  Ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  discover  the  common  denominators  that  unify 
the  seemingly  divergent  directions.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Music  113. 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music 

through  World  War  I  (Pence-Sokoloff)  One  course 

The  development  away  from  nineteenth-century  romanticism  into  the 
chief  movements  of  the  twentieth  century  through  World  War  I:  post- 
romanticism,  impressionism,  expressionism,  primitivism,  and  national- 
istic influences.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or 
Music  114  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  Beyond 

The  First  World  War  (Pence-Sokoloff)  One  course 

A  time  of  both  assimilation  of  prewar  revolutionary  stylistic  develop- 
ments and  new  invention.  The  emergence  of  disparate  disciplines  and 
philosophies  in  a  pluralistic  society.  The  effect  of  technology  on  musi- 
cal destinations  and  the  growing  need  for  new  notational  sytems  and  a 
larger  language  of  musical  reference.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music 
114.  Spring. 

230.  The  Music  of  a  Genius  or  a  Genre  (Staff)  One  course 

Either  the  works  of  a  single  composer  will  be  studied  to  appreciate 
his/her  unique  place  in  history,  or  the  outstanding  works  in  a  speci- 
fied genre  by  various  composers  will  be  examined  in  order  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  category.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite- 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  as  needed. 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the 

Romantic  Era  (Wurtele)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period.  Comparative 
analysis  of  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  ro- 
manticism on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be 
considered.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructors.  Offered  as  needed. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Music  One  to  four  courses 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  music;  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  total  of  two  courses. 
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390.  Senior  Seminar  (Lister-Sink)  One-half  course 

Required  of  music  majors. 

Church  Music 


141-142.  Church  Music  0.  Mueller)  One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature, 
and  registration  ornamentation;  literature  for  the  church  service;  teach- 
ing materials;  rudiments  of  tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.  Annually. 

241-242.  Church  Music  (M.  Mueller)  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  and  a  study  of  church  liturgies. 
One  period  per  week. 

341-342.  Church  Music  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  continuo 
playing.  One  period  per  week. 


Music  Education 

240.  Keyboard  Skills  (Wurtele)  One  quarter  course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transposition,  and 
harmonization.  One  period  per  week. 

281-282.  Harp  Methods  (Pence-Sokoloff)  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

283-284.  Piano  Methods  (M.  Mueller,  Wurtele)  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

285-286  Violin  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

287-288.  Voice  Methods  (Jacobowsky)  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  voice  teaching.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  appara- 
tus, phonetics,  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials.  Observation  of 
teaching. 

337.  Music  Education  Methods  (Ward)  One  course 

For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the  N.C.  Special  Area  Cer- 
tificate in  Music.  Considered  are  planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and 
directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  Three  class 
periods,  and  one  all-morning,  in-school  observation  period  per  week. 
Block  program. 
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Music  Performance 

Instruction  is  offered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds,  and 
percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  organ,  voice,  harp,  harpsichord,  and 
guitar.  Study  in  any  term  may  vary  from  a  one-quarter  course  to  a  full 
course  depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Students  may 
also  study  the  above  instruments  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  with  no 
credit. 

Performance  majors  are  offered  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpsichord. 

10,  20.  Performance 

(Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week. 

31,  32.  Piano  (Wurtele)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  piano  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor. 

33,  34.  Organ  (Mueller)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  organ  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor. 

35,  36.  Music  Theatre 

(Jacobowsky)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

The  basic  techniques  of  singing  and  their  application  to  musical  thea- 
tre repertoire  and  performance.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor. 

37,  38.  Violin  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  violin  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor. 

39,  40.  Cello  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  cello  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor. 

110,  120.  Performance 

(Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance 
majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will 
include  Keyboard  Skills  240. 

131,  132.  Piano  (Wurtele)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  31,  32. 

133,  134.  Organ    (M.  Mueller)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  33,  34. 
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135,  136.  Musical  Theatre 

(Jacobowsky)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  35,  36. 

137,  138.  Violin  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  37,  38. 

139,  140.  Cello  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  39,  40. 

210,  220.  Performance 

(Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week. 

310,  320.  Performance 

(Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  vi- 
ola. A  full  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  program. 

150.  Salem  Chorale  (Ward)  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  choral  works  from  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  periods. 
Frequent  concerts  are  given  on  and  off  campus,  with  a  tour  every 
spring.  Three  periods  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

280.  Chamber  Singers  (Ward)  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  vocal  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire. 
Three  periods  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

160.  Piano  Ensemble  (Wurtele)  One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

170.  Orchestra  One-quarter  course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Salem  Community  Orchestra. 

180.  Instrumental  Ensemble 

(Ward,  Wurtele)  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two  pe- 
riods per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

190.  Chorale  (Staff)  One-quarter  course 

Participation  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Chorale.  Experience  will 
include  general  choral  work,  opera,  and  oratorio.  Fall  and  Spring. 

265.  Brass  Instruments  (Ward)  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  188,  Brass 
and  Percussion  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teach- 
ing brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 
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266.  Woodwind  Instruments  (Staff)  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  187, 
Woodwind  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  all 
principal  instruments  of  the  woodwind  family.  Two  periods  per  week. 

267.  Percussion  Instruments  (Staff)  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  188,  Brass 
and  Percussion  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teach- 
ing brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

268.  String  Instruments  (Young)  One-quarter  course 

Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  string  instruments.  Two  periods 
per  week.  Spring,  1987. 

273-274.  Conducting  (Ward)  One-half  course 

Techniques  of  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  of  baton;  individ- 
ual practice  in  conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions.  An- 
nually. 


Preparatory  Department 

The  preparatory  division  of  the  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in 
piano,  organ,  voice,  harp,  harpsichord,  guitar,  flute,  oboe,  violin,  viola, 
i  and  cello.  In  addition,  there  are  classes  in  Kindermusik  (for  the  very 
young),  eurhythmies,  percussion  and  movement,  Suzuki  violin  and 
piano  classes,  a  community  orchestra,  and  Orff  Schulwerk. 


Nutrition  (See  page  113) 


Department  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  Woodward,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Rufty;  Assistant 
Professors  Paxton,  McEwen. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values  inher- 
ent in  movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise,  and  sport.  Classes 
are  conducted  to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities  and  the 
opportunity  for  physical,  social,  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four  terms 
including  a  full  term  course  in  fitness,  normally  to  be  taken  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  addi- 
tional terms.  Continuing  Education  students  are  exempt  from  the  phys- 
ical education  requirements.  Participation  in  Dansalems  or  an  intercol- 
legiate team  for  one  season  counts  as  one  term  of  Physical  Education. 
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Classes  are  scheduled  according  to  terms  as  follows: 


Fall  Term  (13  weeks) 

Fall  Term  1  (6^2  weeks) 

Fall  Term  11  (6v2  weeks) 

Field  Hockey  Team 

Archerv 

Badminton 

Running  Club 

Golf' 

Fitness 

Horseback  Riding* 

Tennis 

Fencing 

Advanced  Life  Saving 

Swimming 

Folk  Dancing 

Soccer  Team 

Modern  Dance 

Modern  Dance 

Riding  Team* 

Volleyball 

Volleyball  Team 

Swimming 

Cross  Country  Team 

Fitness 

Spring  Term 

Spring  Term  I 

Spring  Term  II 

(13  weeks) 

(6V2  weeks) 

(6'/j  weeks) 

Advanced  Life  Saving 

Badminton 

Archerv 

Water  Safety  Instructors 

Basketball 

Golf' 

Scuba  Diving* 

Fencing 

Modern  Dance 

Horseback  Riding* 

Fitness 

Softball 

Tennis  Team 

Running 

Tennis 

Riding  Team* 

Modern  Dance 

Swimming 

Fitness 

Volleyball 
Swimming 

*There  is  a  fee  of  $265.00  for  Horseback  Riding  Instruction  for  each 
term.  Fee  for  Scuba  Diving  is  $175.00  per  term.  Fee  for  Riding  Team  is 
$165.00  for  required  lessons  per  term. 

10-20.  Physical  Education  for  Freshmen  (Staff) 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

103.  History  and  Techniques  of  Selected 

20th-century  Modern  Dancers  (Rufty)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  modern  dance  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  personalities  and  styles  of  its  creators  and  the  tech- 
niques of  its  practitioners — Graham,  Taylor,  Cunningham,  Humphrey, 
Weidman,  and  Limon.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Fall. 

104.  History  of  Dance  (Rufty)  One  course 

A  survey  of  dance  from  pre-historic  times  to  the  present  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  scope,  style  and  function  of  dance  in  various  cultures. 
Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

110-120.  Physical  Education  for  Sophomores  (Staff) 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

201.  Choreography  (Rufty)  One  course 

The  art  of  making  dances  by  studying  the  elements  of  structure,  time, 
space  and  dynamics.  Approaches  to  choreography  and  techniques  of 
handling  choreographic  material.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Spring. 

210,  220.  Physical  Education  for  Juniors  (Staff) 

*Fee  to  be  charged 
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230.  Independent  Study  in  Dance     (Rufty)  One  or  two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

310,  320.  Physical  Education  for  Seniors  (Staff) 

Department  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  Fay,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Dudley;  Assist- 
ant Professor  Reiner. 

All  courses  in  psychology  are  intended  to  provide  the  student  with 
an  understanding  of  the  scientific  and  applied  aspects  of  psychology. 

A  major  consists  of  eight  courses  in  psychology.  Required  courses 
include  Psychology  10,  101,  102,  and  270.  In  addition,  a  student  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  one  course  from  the  experimental  areas  (Psy- 
chology 225,  240,  262);  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  the  applied 
area  (Psychology  100,  130,  140,  150,  160,  220,  260);  and  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  o?2e  course  from  the  research  area  (Psychology  200,  282, 
290).  A  student  who  intends  to  major  in  psychology  is  encouraged  to 
complete  Psychology  10  during  her  freshman  year  and  Psychology  101 
and  102  during  her  sophomore  year. 

10.  Introduction  to  Psychology  (Staff)  One  course 

Psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a  survey  of  major 
subject  areas  such  as  biological  bases  of  behavior,  human  growth  and 
development,  perception,  learning,  motivation,  emotions,  personality 
theory,  social  and  abnormal  psychology.  Required  for  a  major.  Four 
meetings  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

100.  Developmental  Psychology  (Reiner)  One  course 

Psychological  development  from  conception  through  adulthood,  with 
emphasis  on  cognitive,  social  and  biological  factors.  Methodological 
questions  are  emphasized  as  is  the  nature/nurture  issue.  Four  meet- 
ings per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall  and  spring. 

101.  Statistics  (Dudley)  One  course 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics  and  inferential  statistics,  both  parame- 
tric and  nonparametric.  Emphasis  on  those  statistical  concepts  and 
techniques  useful  in  analyzing  empirical  data  in  both  the  behavioral 
and  biological  sciences.  Discussion  of  these  techniques  within  the  con- 
text of  their  application  to  concrete  research  situations.  Four  meetings 
per  week.  Required  for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

102.  Experimental  Psychology  (Dudley)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  traditional  content  areas  and  methodology  of 
experimental  psychology.  Design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical  eval- 
uation of  psychological  research.  Application  of  learning  principles  to 
a  laboratory  animal.  Two  meetings  and  a  two-period  laboratory.  Re- 
quired for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  Psychology  10. 
Spring. 
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130.  Social  Psychology  (Fay)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  various  current  theories,  topics,  and  research  methodol- 
ogies in  social  psychology.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  include  social 
perception,  impression  formation,  attraction,  prosocial  and  antisocial 
interpersonal  behavior,  attitudes,  prejudice  and  discrimination,  social 
roles,  group  influence  on  behavior,  group  dynamics,  leadership,  social 
ecology.  Four  meetings  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall. 

140.  Abnormal  Psychology  (Fay)  One  course 

Origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  behaviors 
with  illustrative  case  material.  Social  and  clinical  aspects  of  psychologi- 
cal disturbances.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10. 
Spring. 

150.  Psychology  of  Personality  (Fay)  One  course 

A  summary  of  major  historical  and  contemporary  theories  of  personal- 
ity, including  relevant  research  and  evaluation  of  each  theory  with 
concern  for  current  applications.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  10.  Fall  1987  and  alternate  years. 

160.  Human  Sexuality  (Fay)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  the  psychological,  physiological,  and  sociocultural  as- 
pects of  human  sexual  behavior  and  attitudes.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  psychology  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department  chairman. 

220.  Tests  and  Measurement  (Fay)  One  course 

Test  theory  and  construction,  including  such  areas  as  intelligence,  apti- 
tude, interest,  personality,  and  achievement.  Practice  in  administering, 
evaluating,  and  constructing  tests.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  10.  Fall,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

225.  Physiological  Psychology  (Dudley)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  to  behavior.  Topics  covered  include  physiological  mechanisms 
for  visual  and  auditory  perception,  arousal  and  sleep,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, emotionality  and  aggression,  learning  and  reward,  memory.  Three 
meetings  and  a  one-period  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Psvchology  10. 
Fall. 

240.  Cognition  (Reiner)  One  course 

The  theoretical  and  experimental  issues  in  the  area  of  perceptual  and 
cognitive  processes.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  problem  solving, 
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visual  thinking,  human  information  processing  and  attention.  Four 
meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring,  1988  and  al- 
ternate years. 

260.  Child  Psychopathology  (Fay)  One  course 

An  examination  of  various  developmental,  emotional,  and  behavioral 
disorders  in  children  (from  infancy  through  adolescence).  The  course 
focuses  on  diagnosis,  etiology,  and  treatment  of  these  disorders  from  a 
clinical  psychological  perspective.  Includes  experience  and  observa- 
tions of  activities  in  agencies  and  institutions  dealing  with  emotionally 
handicapped  children.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 10  and  Psychology  100. 

262.  Learning  (Staff)  One  course 

Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning  and  related  pro- 
cesses. Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

270.  History  and  Systems 

in  Psychology  (Dudley)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  and  schools  of  psychology  with  empha- 
sis on  their  historical  antecedents.  The  contributions  of  each  system  to 
contemporary  psychology  will  be  stressed.  Four  meetings  per  week. 
Required  for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring. 

280.  Internship  in  Psychology     (Staff)  One-half  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills 
by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  overall  cumulative  average  and  a  3.0 
average  in  psychology  courses  taken.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  102 
and  at  least  one  psychology  course  related  to  the  area  of  the  intern- 
ship and  permission  of  the  department  chairman.  Maximum  credit  per 
term  is  one  course. 

282.  Special  Topics  in  Psychology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  issue  or  problem  in  contemporary  psychology  will  be  studied  in- 
tensively. The  specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  be  an- 
nounced prior  to  beginning  of  the  course.  Typical  of  topics  addressed 
in  the  past  few  years  are  "Sleep  and  Dreams,"  "Clinical  Psychology," 
"The  Psychology  of  Eating,"  "Computers  in  Psychology,"  and  "Human 
Sexuality."  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall 
and  Spring. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Psychology  (Staff)  One-half  to  two  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  3.5  average  in  psychology, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work 
may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 
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Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Professor  Thompson,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Kelly;  Assistant 
Professor  Moehle. 

The  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed  in 
the  great  religions,  notably  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  by  which 
she  endeavors  to  understand  her  own  existence. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight  and 
one-half  courses,  including  senior  seminar,  one  course  from  each  of 
the  three  areas,  biblical,  historical,  and  critical  studies,  and  a  course  in 
philosophy. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per 
week. 

Biblical  Studies 

100.  Biblical  Studies,  Introduction 

to  the  Bible  (Kelly)  One  course 

A  historical  and  literary  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  read  significant  and 
representative  portions  of  the  Bible  and  to  relate  this  material  to  other 
areas  of  study  in  their  liberal  arts  education.  Fall. 

205.  Biblical  Topics  (Kelly)  One  course 

Focus  on  a  single  topic  pertaining  to  either  or  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  for  example:  the  parables  of  Jesus,  ancient  and  modern 
interpretations  of  Job,  Biblical  mythology,  the  prophetic  movement, 
Paul,  The  Book  of  Revelation.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  with  a 
different  topic.  Spring. 

Historical  Studies 

101.  Early  and  Medieval  Religion 

in  Western  Culture  (Thompson)  One  Course 

The  development  of  religious  expression  in  Western  civilization  from 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Emphasis  on 
Christian  and  Jewish  institutions.  The  impact  of  religion  on  culture  and 
intellectual  thought.  Fall. 

102.  Western  Religious  Traditions 
from  the  Reformation 

to  the  Twentieth  Century  (Thompson)  One  Course 

Religious  thought  and  institutions  from  the  sixteenth-century  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  move- 
ments in  the  modern  world  and  their  interaction  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Spring. 

240.  Religion  in  America  (Thompson)  One  course 

Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  in  America,  their  theological 
and  institutional  developments  and  their  impact  on  American  social 
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and  intellectual  history.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  or  history 
of  the  United  States.  Fall. 

260.  The  Moravian  Experience  (Thompson)  One  course 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  history,  culture,  life  style,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Moravian  religious  tradition  with  special  focus  on  the 
setting  of  eighteenth-  to  twentieth-century  Salem.  Prerequisite:  One 
course  in  religion  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 

280.  Religion  and  the  American  South  (Thompson)  One  course 

The  history,  institutions  and  cultural  impact  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
in  the  American  South.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  and  one 
in  history.  Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

Critical  Studies 

106.  The  Religious  Dimension   (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  questions 
through  reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  following:  A  Death  in 
the  Family,  Agee;  The  Awakening,  Chopin;  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  Albee;  The  Cocktail  Party,  Eliot;  The  Sibyl,  Lagerkvist;  /  and 
Thou,  Buber;  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,  Otto;  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly, 
Campbell;  other  works.  Fall. 

110.  Freshman  Seminar  in  Religion:  Contemporary  Issues  in 
Religion  and  Society  (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  Course 

An  in-depth  study  and  examination  of  several  major  issues  in  religion 
and  society  and  their  bearing  on  the  study  of  religion.  The  issues  will 
include:  Religion  and  Science,  Moral  Development  and  Gender, 
Church  and  State,  Liberation  Theology  and  the  Third  World,  Religion 
and  Literature,  Religion  and  Self-Identity.  Fall  1986. 

166.  Religion  and  Ethics  (Kelly)  One  course 

Theological  thinking  about  contemporary  social  issues:  reason  and 
faith  in  decision-making;  background  of  biblical  ethics;  various  rela- 
tionships between  religion  and  civilization;  attention  given  to  such 
areas  as  sexuality,  death,  social  justice,  women's  rights,  and  personal 
growth.  Fall. 

213.    Belief  Systems  One  course 

Theory,  methodology,  and  research  findings  in  the  anthropological 
study  of  belief  systems.  Cross  cultural  analysis  of  religion  as  well  as 
the  sociological  study  of  religion  in  American  society.  Offered  periodi- 
cally in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

200.  Independent  Study  in 

Religion  or  Philosophy        (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
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department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  projects,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Inde- 
pendent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Religion/Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

220.  Topics  in  Religion  and  Society  (Staff)  One  course 

An  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  contemporary  life.  Possi- 
ble topics  include:  women  and  religion,  liberation  theology,  religion 
and  mental  health,  civil  religion.  Spring. 

235.  Eastern  Religious 

Traditions  (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

The  historical,  ideological,  and  cultural  development  of  major  Eastern 
religions,  including  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  Taoism,  and  Is- 
lam, and  an  examination  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion.  Spring. 

250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers     (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

The  thought  of  one  or  two  thinkers  such  as:  Augustine,  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Kierkegaard,  Paul  Tillich,  Martin  Buber,  Mary  Daley,  and 
other  contemporary  figures.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion. 
Spring. 

270.  Internship  in  Religion 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has 
some  base  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by 
direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maxi- 
mum credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application  only. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Religion/Philosophy  One  to  three  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  religion  or 
philosophy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  chairman  of  the  department. 
Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the 
works  of  various  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Prerequisite:  A 
minimum  of  one  course  in  religion.  Fall,  1987. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Kelly,  Thompson)  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  place  of  human  life  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideals 
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which  call  for  recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
realms. 

A  major  in  philosophy  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight  and 
one-half  courses  including  senior  seminar.  A  student  majoring  in  phi- 
losophy will  be  expected  to  take  courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
logic,  and  ethics.  Courses  in  other  areas  of  philosophy  will  be  counted 
toward  the  major.  With  permission  of  the  department,  offerings  in 
other  departments  may  be  accepted  to  satisfy  the  major.  Philosophy 
majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  broaden  their  learning  experience 
by  taking  advantage  of  philosophy  courses  offered  in  other  colleges. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  methods  and  aims  of  philosophy.  Survey  of  several  important 
philosophical  problems,  illustrated  by  readings  from  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times.  Fall. 

121.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method  (Moehle)  One  course 

Logic  as  the  science  of  valid  inference.  Problems  and  principles  of 
both  deductive  and  inductive  inference,  the  significance  of  modern 
symbolic  logic,  and  the  role  played  by  logic  in  all  human  activities. 
Fall. 

122.  Ethics  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  and  consideration  of  the 
main  types  of  ethical  theory.  Spring. 

202.  Problems  of  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

An  in-depth  examination  of  two  or  three  philosophical  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  101  or  121.  Spring,  1987. 

207.  Greek  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

Philosophical  thought  from  its  origins  in  ancient  Greece  through  the 
Hellenistic  period.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or  Classical 
Studies  major.  Fall,  1986. 

208.  Modern  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

Philosophical  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Philosophy.  Spring,  1987. 

210.  Individual  Philosophers  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  works  of  a  classical  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern.  Spring,  1988. 

220.  Topics  in  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

Philosophical  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  the  contempo- 
rary world.  Fall,  1987. 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the 
works  of  various  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course 
in  philosophy.  Fall,  1987. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Moehle)  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors. 
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Department  of  Sociology 

Assistant  Professor  Triplette,  Chairwoman;  Assistant  Professors  Farris, 
Hammond. 

Sociology  is  the  study  of  human  interaction.  Courses  in  sociology 
provide  the  student  with  the  background  and  analytical  skills  needed 
to  understand  social  institutions  and  social  change.  The  major  in  soci- 
ology offers:  (1)  a  general  education  especially  directed  toward  under- 
standing the  complexities  of  modern  society  and  its  social  problems 
by  using  basic  research  and  statistical  skills;  (2)  preparation  for  various 
types  of  professions,  occupations,  and  services  dealing  with  people; 
and  (3)  preparation  of  qualified  students  for  graduate  training  in  soci- 
ology. 

The  Sociology  Major: 

The  major  in  sociology  requires  a  minimum  of  ten  courses.  Of 
these  ten  courses,  Sociology  201  (Theory);  210  (Research  Methods); 
215  (Social  Statistics)  or  Psychology  101  (Statistics);  and  either  Sociol- 
ogy 100  (Introduction)  or  Sociology  204  (Social  Problems)  or  Anthro- 
pology 110  (Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology)  are  basic  and  re- 
quired of  all  majors.  Additional  courses  are  determined  by  the  area  of 
emphasis  chosen  by  the  student  and  may  include  up  to  two  courses 
which  are  cross-referenced  with  other  departments.  Salem  offers  em- 
phasis in  the  following  areas: 

I.  Organizations  and  Society 

II.  Applied  Sociology 

III.  Anthropology 

These  emphases  reflect  more  specialized  interests  in  the  application  of 
sociological  knowledge  by  building  upon  the  stated  required  courses. 
Descriptions  and  requirements  for  each  of  these  areas  follow: 

Organizations  and  Society  (6  courses) 

This  area  of  study  involves  the  examination  of  the  relationships  of 
people  in  organizations  and  communities.  Human  social  systems  and 
their  operation  are  described  and  analyzed  at  various  levels.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  the  interaction  of  industrialization,  social  institutions  and 
social  organization.  Course  content  includes  micro  and  macro  level 
analysis  of  the  social  consequences  of  economic  development,  bureau- 
cracy, and  complex  organizations. 

Required  courses: 

Sociology  235 — Business  and  Society 

Sociology  220 — Social  Stratification 

Sociology  260 — Modern  Complex  Organizations 
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Anthropology  202 — Technology  and  Material  Culture 

Electives  (one  from  group  A  and  one  from  group  B): 

Group  A 

Sociology  254 — Technology  and  Social  Change 
Sociology  225 — Community  Social  Service  Systems 
Sociology  250 — Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 
Anthropology  224 — Beginnings  of  Civilization 

Group  B 

Sociology  280 — Urban  Community 
Sociology  202 — Minority  Groups 
Anthropology  225 — Peoples  of  the  World 
Sociology  208 — Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media 
Sociology  230 — Sex  roles  in  Modern  Society 
Sociology  205 — Social  Psychology 

Sociology  310 — Special  Topics  and  Anthropology  310 — Special  Topics 
can  be  used  as  electives  where  appropriate. 

Applied  Sociology  (6  courses) 

This  area  of  study  emphasizes  the  nature  of  the  individual,  group, 
and  family  in  society  and  the  variety  of  social  service  systems  designed 
to  meet  human  needs.  Areas  of  study  include  (1)  the  professionaliza- 
tion  of  social  service  workers;  (2)  the  historical  emergence  and  prolif- 
eration of  public  and  private  agencies  providing  community  services; 
(3)  the  development  of  public  policy.  Studies  in  this  area  are  com- 
pleted with  an  internship  that  allows  the  student  to  observe  first-hand 
and  participate  in  the  provision  of  social  services. 

Required  Courses: 

Sociology  225 — Community  Social  Service  Systems 

Sociology  226 — Community  Social  Service  Practice  and  Methods 

Sociology  275 — Internship  in  Sociology 

Electives  (three  of  the  following): 

Sociology  202 — Minority  Groups  or  Anthropology  225 — Peoples  of 
the  World 

Sociology  220 — Social  Stratification 

Sociology  232 — Marriage  and  the  Family 

Sociology  270 — Criminology 

Sociology  280 — Urban  Community 

Sociology  254 — Technology  and  Social  Change 

Sociology  252 — Sociology  of  Aging 

Sociology  230 — Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 

Sociology  208 — Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media 

Sociology  205 — Social  Psychology 

Sociology  310 — Topics  and  Anthropology  310 — Topics  where 
appropriate. 
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Anthropology  (6  courses) 

This  area  of  study  emphasizes  cross-cultural  and  diachronic  studies. 
The  subdisciplines  of  anthropology  are  cultural  anthropology  focusing 
on  non-American  contemporary  societies,  physical  anthropology  focus- 
ing on  adaptation  by  societies  in  differing  ecological  niches,  and  ar- 
chaeology focusing  on  technological  material  cultural  changes  over 
time  and  space.  It  is  suggested  that  students  interested  in  completing 
this  emphasis  utilize  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  as  their  en- 
try course  to  the  major. 

Required  Courses: 
Anthropology  100 — Human  Origins 
Anthropology  202 — Technology  and  Material  Culture 
Anthropology  225 — Peoples  of  the  World 

Electives  (three  including  at  least  one  from  group  A  and  one  from 
group  B) 
Group  A 

Archaeology  101 — Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Archaeology  202 — Historic  Archaeology 
Anthropology  224 — Beginnings  of  Civilization 

Group  B 

Sociology7  220 — Social  Stratification 
Sociology  202 — Minority  Groups 
Sociology  213 — Belief  Systems 
Biology  50 — Human  Ecology 
Biology  116 — Ecology 
Biology  311 — Evolution 

Sociology  211 — Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  or 
Sociology  212 — American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since  1865 
Sociology  230 — Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 
Sociology  210 — Topics  and  Anthropology  310 — Topics  where 
appropriate. 

Archaeology 

101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  excavation  and  analytical  techniques  relating  to  both  arti- 
factual  and  non-artifactual  remains,  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  basic  methodologies  and  theoretical  concepts  of  archaeology. 
Emphasis  on  how  archaeology  aids  in  understanding  various  stages  of 
cultural  development.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

202.  Historic  Archaeology  One  course 

A  survey  of  major  historical  sites  with  special  emphasis  on  Salem  sites. 
A  comparison  of  historical  documentation  and  archaeological  evidence 
will  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  material  culture,  architec- 
ture, and  documentary  evidence  from  historic  time  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Archaeology  101,  History  105.  Religion  260  recommended.  Spring, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 
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Anthropology 

100.  Human  Origins  (Staff)  One  course 

The  study  of  Hominid  origins  and  evolution  from  the  perspective  of 
physical  anthropology  and  archaeology.  Topics  include  Primate  Evolu- 
tion and  behavior,  a  survey  of  world  cultures  from  archaeological 
studies  and  the  techniques  of  archaeology.  Spring  1987  and  alternate 
years.  No  prerequisite. 

110.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  theories  of  cultural  anthropology  and  cultural 
linguistics.  Topics  include  cross  cultural  analysis  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  societies  throughout  the  world  and  language  within  a  cultural 
setting.  Fall  of  1986  and  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

200.  Independent  Study 

Refer  to  Sociology  200  description. 

202.  Technology  and  Material  Culture  (Hammond)  One  course 

Various  technological  advances  such  as  agriculture,  ceramics,  metal- 
lurgy, and  the  construction  of  shelters  will  be  examined  as  they  relate 
to  stages  of  cultural  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Archaeology  101  or  An- 
thropology 110.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

224.  Beginnings  of  Civilization  (Staff)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  plant  and  animal  domestication  and  explora- 
tion of  the  development  of  social/political  organizations  within  the  ma- 
jor civilization  centers  of  the  world.  Areas  studied  include  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Tigris-Euphrates  area,  India,  China,  Africa,  Peru  and 
Mesoamerica.  Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall  of  1986  and  alternate  years. 

225.  Peoples  of  the  World  (Staff)  One  course 

An  exploration  of  other  cultures  in  terms  of  subsistence  levels.  Cross 
cultural  analysis  is  utilized.  Topics  include  an  anthropological  explora- 
tion of  economic  systems,  family  and  kinship  structure,  political  and 
social  organization,  belief  systems  and  art  of  particular  subsistence 
level  populations.  The  subsistence  levels  studied  vary  from  semester  to 
semester  and  include  hunters  and  gatherers,  nomads,  peasants  and  ag- 
riculturalists. No  prerequisite.  Spring  of  1987  and  alternate  years. 

310.  Special  Topics  in  Anthropology  (Staff)  One  Course 

The  investigation  of  a  topic  within  a  subfield  of  anthropology. 

Sociology 

100.  Introduction  to  Sociology  (Staff)  One  course 

The  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the  core  of  the  socio- 
logical perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including  such  topics  as 
structure,  social  process,  socialization,  and  culture.  Fall  and  Spring. 
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200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  chair- 
man of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings, 
research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it 
may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum. 
Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maxi- 
mum in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

201.  Sociological  Theory  (Triplette)  One  course 

Contemporary  theoretical  perspectives  are  studied  in  relation  to  past 
theoretical  development.  The  implications  of  the  current  sociological 
theory  for  the  development  of  sociology  as  a  discipline  are  empha- 
sized. Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Fall. 

202.  Minority  Groups  (Staff)  One  course 

A  socio-historical  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  minority  groups  and  the 
American  environment.  This  will  include  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  minority  groups  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  So- 
ciology 100  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

204.  Social  Problems  (Farris)  One  course 

Selected  major  problems  in  the  American  social  systems  will  be  stud- 
ied through  a  review  of  the  literature  in  the  discipline.  Annually, 
Spring. 

205.  Social  Psychology  (Fay)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  various  current  theories,  topics,  and  research  methodol- 
ogies in  social  psychology.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  include  social 
perception,  impression  formation,  attraction,  prosocial  and  antisocial 
interpersonal  behavior,  attitudes,  prejudice  and  discrimination,  social 
roles,  group  influence  on  behavior,  group  dynamics,  leadership,  social 
ecology.  Four  meetings  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall. 

208.  Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media  (Triplette)  One  course 

The  process,  structure,  content,  and  effects  of  mass  communication 
will  be  studied.  Contemporary  issues  surrounding  mass  communica- 
tion will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  mass  me- 
dia organizations  and  other  societal  institutions.  Spring,  1987  and  alter- 
nate years. 

210.  Research  Methods  (Triplette)  One  course 

Methodological  and  theoretical  approaches  in  the  analysis  of  social 
phenomena,  including  theory  building.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or 
204,  or  Anthropology  110  or  permission  of  instructor.  Required  of  all 
sociology  majors.  Spring. 
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211.  Early  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History  (Byers)  One  course 

Aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the  colonial  and  national 
eras.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform,  the  im- 
pact of  religion,  and  sectionalism.  Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Fall,  1986. 

212.  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History  Since  1865  (Byers)  One  course 

Problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  top- 
ics such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  science  and  society,  and  so- 
cial reform  movements.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Offered  Spring,  1986. 

213.  Belief  Systems  (Thompson/Staff)  One  course 

Theory,  methodology,  and  research  findings  in  the  anthropological 
study  of  belief  systems.  Cross  cultural  analysis  of  religion  as  well  as 
the  sociological  study  of  religion  in  American  society.  ( Offered  in  al- 
ternate years  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion.) 

215.  Social  Statistics  (Staff)  One  course 

The  principles  and  methods  for  collecting  and  analyzing  social  and 
economic  data.  Stress  on  tests  of  hypotheses;  non-parametric  tech- 
niques; multivariate  analysis  and  data  transformation,  and  manipula- 
tion. Use  of  examples  from  the  disciplines  of  sociology.  (See  Psychol- 
ogy 101.)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  Sociology  204,  or 
Anthropology  110. 

220.  Social  Stratification  (Staff)  One  course 

Systems  of  social  inequality  (stratification)  in  human  societies.  Empha- 
sis on  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  of  social  inequality.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100  or  junior  standing. 

225.  Community  Social  Service  Systems        (Farris)  One  course 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  application  of  sociological  principals  in 
the  social  services.  This  course  reviews  the  history  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  includes  field  placement  in  an  agency.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  100  or  Sociology  204  or  Psychology  10.  Fall,  1986  and  alter- 
nate years. 

226.  Community  Social  Services 

Practice  and  Methods  (Farris)  One  course 

An  in-depth  review  of  the  diagnostic  and  functional  methods  and  ther- 
apeutic techniques  used  in  the  delivery  of  social  services.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  needs  assessment,  interaction  with  the  individual,  and 
client  groups.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  225  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 
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230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society  (Triplette)  One  course 

Causes  and  consequences  of  behavioral  expectations  associated  with 
masculine  and  feminine  gender  roles  in  modern  societies.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  social  learning,  role  conflict,  and  social  movements  associated 
with  social  inequalities  related  to  sex  status.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or  junior  standing,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

232.  Marriage  and  The  Family  (Farris)  One  course 

The  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  100  or  junior  standing. 

235.  Business  and  Society  (Triplette)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  corporations  in 
modern  society.  Changes  in  the  structure  and  processes  of  corpora- 
tions are  examined  as  are  controversies  over  the  impact  of  corporate 
policies  and  goals  on  employees,  consumers  and  the  general  public. 
Topics  include  Industrial  society,  Post-Industrial  society  and  the  sociol- 
ogy of  work  and  occupations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  Sociology 
204  or  Anthropology  110  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall,  1986  and 
alternate  years. 

250.  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Management  (Triplette)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  major  psychological  factors  and  processes  pro- 
ducing stability  and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
interpersonal  behavior,  small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  conflict, 
and  organization.  Fall. 

252.  Sociology  of  Aging  (Farris)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  major  theories  of  aging.  The  demography  of  ag- 
ing and  the  influence  of  longevity  on  social  issues.  Fall  1986  and  alter- 
nate years.  No  prerequisite. 

254.  Technology  and  Social  Change  (Staff)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  technology  on  contemporary  social  institu- 
tions and  normative  behavior.  The  role  of  computer  and  space  age 
technology  in  contemporary  social  institutions.  Topics  include  technol- 
ogy and  theories  of  social  change,  computers  and  information  transfer, 
security,  privacy;  computers  and  ethics;  computers  in  education,  gov- 
ernment, industry,  the  arts,  and  social  forecasting.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  emergence  of  an  information  society  and  the  result- 
ing shifts  in  social  values  and  lifestyles.  Spring  term  annually.  No  pre- 
requisite. 

260.  Modern  Complex  Organizations        (Triplette)  One  course 

Sociological  perspectives  on  complex  organizations — governmental, 
non-profit,  and  business.  Special  attention  given  to  bureaucracy,  goals 
and  effectiveness,  coordination,  authority,  and  change.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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270.  Criminology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  analysis,  by  attention  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  of  crime  and 
delinquency  as  legal  categories.  Sociological  theories  of  causation  of 
and  social  reaction  to  crime  and  delinquency  also  included.  Prere- 
quesite:  Sociology  100  or  Sociology  204  or  Junior  standing. 

275.  Internship  in  Sociology        (Staff)  One-half  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has 
learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the 
apprenticeship  aspect  of  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some 
base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  di- 
rect contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maxi- 
mum credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application  only. 

280.  Urban  Community  (Triplette)  One  course 

The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major 
demographic  features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  so- 
cial organization.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Spring,  1986  and  alternate  years. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Sociology  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Normally  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  sociology, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work 
may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

310.  Special  Topics  in  Sociology  (Staff)  One  course 

Contemporary  issues  in  sociology.  This  course  consists  of  intensive 
study  of  current  topics  in  the  field  of  sociology.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  and  any  200-level  sociology  course  or  permission  of  department. 
Offered  as  needed. 


Student  Designed  Major  (See  page  84) 
Women's  Studies  (See  page  83) 
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Awards  and  Prizes 


The  Elisabeth  Oesterlein  Award — Named  in  recognition  of  the  first 
teacher  of  the  school  for  girls  begun  in  1772,  the  Oesterlein  Award  is 
presented  annually  at  Founders  Day  to  the  senior  who,  during  her 
four  years  at  Salem,  has  made  notable  contributions  to  the  quality  of 
life  at  Salem  College.  It  recognizes  both  outstanding  leadership  and 
scholarship,  and  the  recipient  must  have  attained  a  3.0  average  overall. 

The  H.  A  Pfohl  Awards — Established  by  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  a  long-time  trustee  of  Salem  Academy  and  College,  the  H.  A. 
Pfohl  Awards  are  given  annually  in  two  categories:  (1)  $100  to  a  senior 
student  who  exemplifies  strong  campus  citizenship,  Christian  charac- 
ter, loyalty,  and  effective  service  to  the  College;  and  (2)  $100  to  a  fac- 
ulty member  who  has  demonstrated  sound  service,  loyalty,  Christian 
influence,  and  effective  teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes — Established  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Salem  College  in  1958,  the  awards  are  made  to  students  in  a  number 
of  areas  of  academic  achievement.  Included  is  an  award  of  $100  to  the 
freshman  and  to  the  junior  with  the  highest  quality  point  average,  pro- 
vided she  returns  for  the  academic  year  immediately  following. 

Jess  Byrd  Scholar-Athlete  Award — Named  in  honor  of  Professor 
Emeritus  Jess  Byrd,  this  award  goes  to  a  senior  who  has  maintained  a 
3.0  average  overall,  demonstrated  leadership  in  both  intercollegiate 
and  intramural  athletics,  and  shown  consistent  qualities  of  good 
sportsmanship. 

The  Theodore  Presser  Foundation  Award — An  award  is  made  an- 
nually to  a  deserving  student  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  music 
teacher.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music 
on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and  proficiency  in  music. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Awards — The  Alumnae  Association  of 
Salem  College  presents  awards  to  students  each  year  for  the  best  crea- 
tive work  in  art,  literature,  and  music.  The  work  may  be  in  one  of  a 
variety  of  forms. 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award — An  award  of  $100  is  made  annually  to 
the  student  who  completes  two  years  at  Salem  College  and  makes  the 
highest  academic  average  of  her  class,  provided  she  returns  for  the  ac- 
ademic year  immediately  following. 

Lovin  History  Award — The  award,  named  in  honor  of  Cynthia  Lovin 
McArthur,  a  1975  graduate,  is  presented  to  an  outstanding  senior  who 
has  majored  in  either  History,  American  Studies,  or  Art  History.  The 
recipient  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5  average,  demonstrated 
through  independent  study  or  honors  work  her  promise  as  a  history 
scholar,  and  made  significant  contributions  to  the  Salem  community. 
The  honor  carries  with  it  a  $100  prize  and  an  engraved  bowl. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Memorial  Prize — Established  in  1956  by 
the  Class  of  1946  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  this  award  is  made 
annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  nutrition  or  interior  design. 
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The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Elementary  Education  Award — Estab- 
lished in  1971  by  the  Class  of  1971  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  this 
award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the  elementary 
education  program. 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn  Award — An  award  of  $50  is  made 
annually  to  the  student  displaying  the  most  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  on  campus  during  her  senior  year.  The  donors,  who  are 
sisters,  each  served  as  president  of  student  government  while  at  Salem 
College. 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson  Awards — Established  by  the  children 
of  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson,  a  Salem  College  alumna,  an  annual  award 
is  given  in  both  music  theory  and  music  composition. 

Sophisteia  Award — This  award  is  a  gift  to  Salem  College  from  the 
Class  of  1978  in  conjunction  with  the  class  of  1973-  This  award  was 
established  in  1978  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  outstanding  ac- 
ademic achievement  and  the  excellence  in  scholarship  of  a  graduating 
senior.  During  the  graduation  ceremony,  the  award  will  be  presented 
to  the  senior  graduate  with  the  highest  grade  point  average  over  four 
years. 

The  Stuart  Wright  Award — An  annual  award  is  made  for  the  best 
performed  original  musical  composition  in  the  senior  class.  The  stu- 
dent who  receives  the  award  may  purchase  music  books  or  records  of 
her  choice  for  the  college  music  library. 

Student  Research  Fund — The  Class  of  1975  established  as  its  gift  to 
the  College  a  $1,000  trust  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used  to  support  se- 
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lected  student  research  projects.  Interested  students  are  encouraged  to 
apply,  and  the  recipients  are  chosen  by  a  faculty  committee. 


Honor  Organizations 


Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  recognize 
and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  work  at  Salem. 


Order  of  the  Scorpion 

This  organization  serves  the  College  through  projects,  which  though 
often  small  and  intangible,  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  "spirit  of 
Salem."  The  membership  is  composed  of  no  more  than  fourteen  jun- 
iors and  seniors  chosen  by  members  of  the  Order. 


Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  a  freshman  honor  society.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  intelligent  living,  high  standards  of  learning,  and  to  encour- 
age superior  academic  achievement  in  a  student's  first  year  at  Salem. 
To  be  admitted  to  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  a  freshman  must  take  a  full 
academic  load  and  have  a  quality  point  average  of  35.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  and  fall  terms. 


Mortar  Board 

Mortar  Board  is  a  national  honor  society  for  senior  students  who 
have  demonstrated  distinguished  ability  and  achievement  in  scholar- 
ship, leadership,  and  service  to  the  college  and  the  community.  Mem- 
bers are  tapped  for  the  society  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  or  the 
beginning  of  their  senior  year. 


Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  an  honorary  dramatic  fraternity  which  offers 
membership  to  those  students  who  achieve  a  high  standard  of  work  in 
dramatics.  Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  on  stage 
and  in  some  area  of  crew  work  are  eligible  for  membership. 
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Phi  Alpha  Theta 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  national  honorary  history  society,  encourages 
and  recognizes  outstanding  achievement  in  that  field  of  study.  Both 
faculty  and  students  may  be  inducted  into  this  society. 


Pi  Gamma  Mu 

Pi  Gamma  Mu  is  the  International  Social  Science  Honor  Society.  It 
recognizes  achievement  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  is  open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  meet  its  high  standards  through  their  course  work  in 
history,  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology. 
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Organization  of  the  College 


Board  of  Trustees  1985-86 


James  A.  Hancock,  Chairman 
Dorothy  Hutaff,  Vice  Chairman 


Sarah  S.  Ruffin,  Secretary 


Charles  W.  Akers  (1988) 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Jane  Harris  Armfield  ( 1986 ) 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Thomas  S.  Douglas  HI  ( 1986) 

Vice  President! Secretary 

Douglas  Batten'  Manufacturing  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Robert  E.  Elberson  (1989) 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Office)- 

Sara  Lee  Corporation 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Velma  E.  Fussell  (1987) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Howard  Gray  (1986) 

Real  Estate  Development 

Wiriston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Roy  C.  Haberkernjr.  (1987) 

Rural  Hall,  North  Carolina 

James  A.  Hancock  ( 1986) 

President 

Frank  L  Blum  Construction  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Eldridge  C.  Hanes  (1988) 

President 

Spectra  Corporation 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Edward  A.  Horrigan  Jr.  ( 1988) 

Chairman/President, 'Chief 

Executive  Officer 

RJ.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Evelyn  Moore  Horton  (1986) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Dorothy  Hutaff  ( 1988) 

Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

Francis  M.James  III  (1989) 

Professor/ Chairman 

Department  of  Anesthesia 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Roy  C.  Haberkernjr.,  Treasurer 

John  G.  Medlinjr.  (1987) 

President 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Charles  W.  Miller  (1987) 

President 

Insurance  Service  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Robert  F.  Miller  Sr.  (1989) 

President 

Hayworth -Miller  Funeral  Home,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Landis  Miller  Neal  (1989) 
McLean,  Virginia 

Mary  Bryant  Newell  (1990) 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Ellen  Carswell  Parsley  (1987) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Clayton  H.  Persons  (1987) 
Kernersville,  North  Carolina 

Douglas  F.  Peterson  (1986) 

President 

Superior  Manufacturing  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Pat  Greene  Rather  ( 1990) 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mary  Lou  Fields  Riggs  (1989) 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Kenneth  W.  Robinson  (1986) 

Associate  Pastor 

Home  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Henry  C.  Roemer  (1987) 

Of  Counsel 

Petree,  Stockton  and  Robinson 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Ward  Rose  (1987) 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 

Sarah  Shore  Ruffin  (1988) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Wayne  C.  Shugart  ( 1989 )  F.  Herbert  Weber  ( 1989 ) 

Attorney  Pastor 

Booe,  Mitchell,  Goodson  Little  Church  on  the  Lane 

and  Shugart  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  Martha  Brockenbrough  wilde  ( 1990) 

Jeannine  Smith  (1989)  Houston,  Texas 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  _  ,.      „.  „,       .,    ,.noo, 

Calder  W.  Womble  ( 1988) 

J.  Paul  Sticht  (1986)  Attorney 

Chairman  of  the  Board  (Retired)  Womble,  Cariyle,  Sandridge  and  Rice 

RJ.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Emeriti 

Jess  Lucile  Byrd,  B.A.,  M.A Emma  Lehman  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Roy  Jones  Campbell,  B.A.,  M.P.H Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 

Mary  Frances  Cash,  B.M Associate  Professor  of  Tloeory,  Emeritus 

Anna  J.  Cooper,  BA.,  MA.,  M.S Librarian,  Emeritus 

Merrimon  Cuninggim,  A.B.,  MA.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D President,  Emeritus 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee,  B.A.,  MA Louise  C  Shaffner  Professor 

of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 

Louise  Y.  Gossett,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Dale  Hartzler  Gramley,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Litt.D.,  Lit.D.,  LL.D President,  Emeritus 

Hans  Heidemann,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Piano  Diploma Professor  of  Piano,  Emeritus 

Mary  Stewart  Hill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Religion  and 

Philosophy,  Emeritus 

Edith  A.  Kirkland,  BA Director  of  Admissions,  Emeritus 

William  G.  Mangum,  B.A.,  M.A Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus 

Mary  L.  Melvin,  B.A.,  M.A.  .  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Emeritus 

Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  BA Treasurer,  Emeritus 

Paul  Willard  Peterson,  B.A.,  M.M Professor  of  Voice,  Emeritus 

June  Louise  Samson,  B.A.,  MA Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 

Clemens  Sandresky,  B.A.,  M.A Dean,  School  of  Music,  Emeritus 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky,  B.M.,  M.M.  .  .Professor  of  Composition  and  TJreory,  Emeritus 

Edwin  F.  Shewmake,  B.S.,  M.A Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus 

Margaret  L.  Simpson,  B.A Registr-ar,  Emeritus 

Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education,  Emeritus 

Robert  Lewis  Wendt,  B.A.,  M.A Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus 

William  Beckler  White,  B.A,  B.S.,  M.A,  Ph.D Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Watts  Yarbrough Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Emeritus 


The  Faculty 

Thomas  V.  Litzenburg  Jr.  (1982)* 

President,  Salem  Academy  and  College 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 

University 

Patricia  A.  Sullivan  (1981) 

Dean  of  the  College,  Professor  of  Biolog}' 

A.B.,  Notre  Dame  College  of  St.  John's  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966) 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Trinity  College 

*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
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James  Lee  Bray  (1958) 

Professor  of  Education 
AB.,  Ed.M.,  College  of  William  and  Man- 
John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
BA,  M.A.,  East  Tennessee  University 
Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957) 
Ivy  May  Hixson  Professor  of  Humanities 

AB.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 
W.  Douglas  Cardwell,  Jr.  (1972) 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
AB.,  Transylvania  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Errol  MacGregor  Clauss  (1963) 
Professor  of  History 

BA,  Gettysburg  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 
Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 
Elizabeth  H.  Dull  (1984) 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Environmental  Design 

B.FA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
James  W.  Edwards  (1965) 
Professor  of  Biology 

AB.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University 
Laura  C.  Edwards  (1965) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

BA,  Duke  University;  MA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Jeffrey  A.  Ersofif  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Computer  Science,  Director  of  Academic  Computing 
BA,  Cornell  University;  MA,  Florida  Atlantic  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
M.  Cynthia  Farris  (1983) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

AB.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro 
Todd  L.  Fay  (1976) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Mary  Ann  Garcia  (1964) 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
BA,  MA,  University  of  Michigan 
Deborah  L.  Harrell  (1980) 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Sydma  Hatzopoulos  (1982) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

BA,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University 

Catherine  D.  Holderness  (1986) 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Management 

BA,  San  Jose  State  University;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Nevada-Reno 
Mary  Homrighous  (1964) 
Professor  of  English 

AB.,  MA,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Patricia  C.  Howe  (1986) 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  ofHistoiy 

B.A.,  The  College  of  William  and  Man';  M.A.,  University  of  Hawaii;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 
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James  M.  Jordan  (1959) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 
Susan  L.  Keane  (1979) 
Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.T.  (A.S.C.P),  Penrose  Hospital 
Sidney  L.  Kelly,  Jr.  (1967) 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Gary  Ljungquist  (1979) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
George  F.  McKnight  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  Women  in  Science 
B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Brian  Meehan  (1972) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  C.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Ellen  J.  McEwen  (1985) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Ashland  College;  MA,  Ohio  State  University 
Craig  Harrison  Miller  (1976) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Lewis  and  Clark  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Natalia  R.  Moehle  (1984) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Thomas  B.  Mowbray  (1978) 
Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Augustana  College;  M.S.P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  The 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  University 
Charles  B.  Pate  (1971) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Jerry  Pubantz  (1976) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.F.S.,  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Michael  Reiner  (1986) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Suzanne  Roth  (1986) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  MA,  California  State  University  at  North- 
ridge;  M.FA,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966) 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Dorothy  Russell  (1978) 

Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Teacher  Education,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College;  M.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Dudley  D.  Shearburn  (1977) 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 
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Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1955) 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Adam  Stiener  (1966) 
Associate  Professor  of  German 
B.A.,  MA,  University  of  Oregon 
Thomas  L.  Tacker  (1985) 
Instructor  in  Economics 
B.S.,  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University 
Clark  A.  Thompson  (1964) 
Starbuck  Professor  of  Religion,  College  Chaplain 

B.A.,  University  of  Rochester;  B.D.,  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M.,  Duke  University; 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 
Marianne  Triplette  (1977) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
BA,  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 
Anne  Woodward  (I960) 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Salem  Academy  and  College  and  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education 

BA,  Duke  University;  MA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Janet  S.  Zehr  (1985) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Geneseo;  M.S.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D. 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 


Part-Time  Faculty 

Douglas  B.  Borwick  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Arts  Management 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Baylor  University;  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Rachel  Lambeth  Carter  (1983) 

Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  High  Point  College;  M.E.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972) 

Instructor  in  Ceramics 

B.A.,  Graceland  College;  M.F.A.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Penny  Griffin  (1975) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  MA,  Florida  State  University 

William  Michael  Hammond  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Northwestern  University;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Jill  Coffin  Paxton  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Aquatics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Delaware 

John  Rowland  (1982) 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Classical  languages,  Salem-Wake  Forest  University 

B.S.,  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  College;  M.A.,  Indiana  University 

Manuel  Vargas-Perez  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  the  Americas;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

Emily  H.  Wilson  (1984) 

Instructor  in  English 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  MA,  Wake  Forest  University 

Susan  B.  Wilson  (1983) 

Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Management 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro; 

C.PA 
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School  of  Music 

Barbara  Lister-Sink  (1986) 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano,  Dean 

A.B.,  M.A.  Smith  College;  Diploma,  Utrecht  Conservatory,  Amsterdam  Conservatory 

Diane  Colin  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.S.,  California  State  College 

Anne  Peacock  DiPiazza  (1976)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Raymond  Ebert  (1985)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

BA.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

John  Ellis  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Oboe 

Rudolf  Elvers  (1985) 

Fulbright  Scholar-m-Residence  1985-86 

Ph.D.  Free  University  of  Berlin 

Irma  Gatewood  Goldberg  (1982)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Carolyn  Denning  Harris  (1979)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University 

Rebecca  Lanier  Howard  (1978)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Northwestern  University 

Joan  E.Jacobowsky  (1951) 

Professor  of  Voice 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 

Nola  Reed  Knouse  (1983)* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Flute 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Jean  E.  Kostelich  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Suzuki  Piano 

B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  Indiana  University 

Sarah  R.  Kuhl  (1982)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.S.,  Midwestern  State  University 

Ann  Listokin  (1967)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

Institute  of  Modern  Piano  Technique,  Mannes  College  of  Music 

Robert  Listokin  (1980) 

Instructor  in  Clarinet 

B.S.M.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

Anna  H.  Matthews  (1976)* 

Instructor  in  Voice 

B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University 

Charles  R.  Medlin  (1953)* 

Instructor  in  Cello  and  Piano 

University  of  North  Carolina  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

Bruce  Moss  (1980)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts;  M.M.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955) 

Professor  of  Organ 

B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A.,  Boston 

University 

*Preparatory  School  Faculty 
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Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller  (1958) 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ 
B.M.,  MM.,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Patricia  Pence-Sokoloff  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  of  Harp 

B.S.,  West  Chester  State  University 

Mark  Popkin  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Bassoon 

A.B.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

John  Pruett  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Violin  and  Viola 

B.A.,  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

Eric  Schoulda  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Guitar 

B.M.,  American  University 

Sandra  Talton  (1985)* 

Instructor  in  Kindennusik  Program 

B.M.,  Furman  University;  M.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Robert  Ward  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education  and  Conducting 

B.S.,  Plymouth  State  College;  M.M.,  D.M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

Nancy  Wurtele  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  D.M.A,  University 

of  Southern  California 

Marguerite  Young  (1981)* 

Instructor  in  Violin 

B.M.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro 

*  Preparatory  School  Faculty 
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Adjunct  Faculty  in 
Medical  Technology 

Program  in  Medical  Technology, 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

Michael  L.  O'Connor,  M.D Medical  Director 

Lenora  W.  Flynn,  MT  (ASCP)  H,  M.Ed Program  Director 

Gwen  Bradsher,  MT  (ASCP)  SM Instructor  in  Clinical  Microbiology 

Candace  Culton,  MT  (ASCP)  SH Instructor  in  Chemical  Microscopy 

Judi  Scaro,  MT  (ASCP)  SC Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry 

Doris  Hillegass,  MT  (ASCP),  MA.Ed Instructor  in  Blood  Bank/Serology 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 
School  of  Medical  Technology 

Joseph  B.  Dudley,  M.D Medical  Director 

Donna  G.  Basch,  MT  (ASCP)  SC Program  Director 

Debbie  Newsome,  MT  (ASCP) Education  Coordinator  in  Clinical  Biochemistry 

and  Mycology 

Kay  Pugh,  MT  (ASCP)  H Education  Coordinator  in  Clinical  Hematology, 

Parasitology,  Management  and  Education 

Phyllis  Taylor,  MT  (ASCP)  SBB Education  Coordinator  in  Blood  Bank/Serology 

and  Microbiology 

Medical  Technology  Program 
Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Frances  K.  Widmann,  M.D Medical  Director 

Margaret  C.  Schmidt,  MT  (ASCP)  SH,  CLS  (NCA),  MA Program  Director 

Cynthia  L.  Wells,  MT  (ASCP),  CLS  (NCA),  Ed.D Assistant  Program  Director  and 

Education  Coordinator  in  Immunohematology 

Kenni  B.  Beam,  MT  (ASCP)  SM,  CLS  (NCA),  M.S Education  Coordinator  in 

Clinical  Microbiology 

Michael  L.  Bishop,  MT  (ASCP),  CLS  (NCA),  M.S Education  Coordinator  in 

Clinical  Chemistry 

Iris  W.  Long,  MT  (ASCP)  SH,  CLS  (NCA) Education  Coordinator  in 

Clinical  Hematology 


Administration 
Administration  and  Staff  1985-1986 

Office  of  the  President 

Thomas  V.  Litzenburg  Jr.  (1982) 

President,  Salem  Academy  and  College 

BA,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Terry  Moore-Painter  (1984) 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

BA,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Delores  S.  Clarke  (1964) 

Executive  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
Patricia  A.  Sullivan  (1981) 

Dean  of  the  College,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Notre  Dame  College  of  St.  John's  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
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Clemens  Sandresky  (1952) 

Dean,  School  of  Music;  Professor  of  Piano 

BA,  Dartmouth  College;  MA,  Harvard  University 

Dorothy  Russell  (1978) 

Associate  Dean;  Director  of  Teacher  Education,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

BA,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College;  MA,  Paterson  State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Greensboro 

George  F.  McKnight  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  Women  in  Science 

BA,  LaSalle  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Dorothy  Canady  (1978) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Office  of  Continuing  Education 
Martha  Fleer  (1973) 

Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Continuing  Education 

BA,  University  of  Richmond;  MAEd.,  Wake  Forest  University;  Ed.D.,  North  Carolina 

State  University 

Vera  Shelton  (1981) 

Administrative  Assistant 

BA,  Pfeiffer  College,  M.Div,  Duke  University 

Linda  Modey  Dudley  (1971) 

Faculty  Adviser,  Adult  Degree  Program;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolin 

at  Greensboro 

M.  Cynthia  Farris  (1983) 

Faculty  Adviser,  Adult  Degree  Program;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Dudley  D.  Shearburn  (1977) 

Faculty  Adviser,  Adult  Degree  Program;  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

Office  of  the  Registrar 
Nancy  Bryan  (1983) 

Registrar 

BA,  Colby  College;  MA,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frances  Dunn  (1970) 

Assistant,  Registrar's  Office 

BA,  Salem  College 

Diana  Rymar  (1983) 

Assistant  Registrar 

BA,  Western  Carolina  University 

The  Library 

Rose  Simon  (1979) 

Director  of  Libraries 

AB.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Julia  Bitting  (1979) 

Part-Time  Reference  Librarian 

BA,  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Cathy  Collicutt  (1985) 

Part-Time  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Kathleen  M.  Cylkowski  (1978) 

Technical  Services  Librarian 

BA,  Wayne  State  University;  M.L.S.,  Western  Michigan  University  at  Kalamazoo 
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Janice  Safirit  (1975) 

Selected  Collections  Librarian 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Ivalee  Keen  (1984) 

Circulation  Assistant 

B.A.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Susan  Taylor  (1970) 

Reference  Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College 


Faculty  Secretaries 


Grace  Auman  (1961) 

Administrative  Assistant,  School  of  Music 

Pat  Childress  (1977) 

Secretary,  Science  Building 

Janet  Keener  (1984) 

Secretary,  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Deirdre  Perry  (1985) 

Secretary,  Main  Hall 

Dorothy  Sayers  (1976) 

Secretary,  Public  Relations  and  Faculty  Services 

B.A.,  Salem  College 


Office  of  Admissions 

Paige  French  (1977) 

Dean  of  Admissions 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.A.Ed.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Kathy  Barnes  (1981) 

Associate  Dean  of  Admissions 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Rose  Ellen  Bowen  (1983) 

Administrative  Assistant 

B.M.,  Salem  College 

Jill  Burlington  (1985) 

Admissions  Counselor 

B.A.,  Colorado  State  University 

Sally  Duran  (1983) 

Music- Admissions  Coordinator 

Connie  Guthrie  (1986) 

Word  Processor/Secretary 

Ellen  Hamrick  (1983) 

Assistant  Dean  of  Admissions 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Barbara  Johnson  (1974) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Ann  Ryan  (1985) 

Admissions  Counselor 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Margaret  Weant  (1985) 

'Admissions  Counselor 

B.A.,  Salem  College 


Office  of  Dean  of  Students 

Virginia  Johnson  (1964) 

pean  of  Students 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Deborah  V.  Cates  (1984) 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Student  Activities  and  Residential  Life 

BA,  Tulane;  MSW,  Louisiana  State  University 

Ann  Coleman  (1984) 

Secretary  to  Student  Services 

A.A.,  Peace  College 

Becky  Pack  (1975) 

Administrative  Assistant 


Financial  Aid 

Neville  G.  Watkins  (1984) 

Director 

BA,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 


College  Health  Service 

Thomas  Cannon  (1978) 

Director 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

School  of  Medicine 

Diane  Hawes  (1982) 

Director 

BA,  University  of  Virginia;  M.D.,  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine 

Robert  G.  Kelly  (1979) 

Director 

B.S.,  Clemson  University;  M.D.,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 

Thomas  Littlejohn  III  (1978) 

Director 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

School  of  Medicine 

Allene  F.  Cooley  (1981) 

Family  Nurse  Practitioner 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  in  Nursing,  U.  of  Colorado;  FNP 

Certification,  U.N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill 

Miriam  Farmer  (1978) 

Head  Nurse 

R.N.,  Rex  Hospital 

Phyllis  Bernstein  (1985) 

Nurse 

R.N.,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Bettie  Elliott  (1981) 

Nurse 

RN.,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Pam  Kesler  (1985) 

Nurse 

R.N.,  Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Beverly  Orrell  (1984) 

Nurse 

AD.,  Forsyth  Technical  Institute 

The  Lifespan  Center 

Judy  Aanstad  (1974) 

Director 

BA,  Macalester  College;  MA,  Ed.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 
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Mary  C.  Miller  (1986) 

Counselor 

B.A.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Mayland;  M.A.,  Loyola  College;  Ed.S.,  University  of  Northern 

Colorado 

Residence  Hall  Directors 

Melanie  Adams  (1984) 

Bitting  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.S.,  Salem  College 

Frances  Budd  (1980) 

Gramley  Residence  Hall  Director 

Delia  Carlton  (1981) 

Babcock  Residence  Hall  Director 

Deborah  V.  Cates  (1984) 

Strong  Residence  Hall  Director 

BA.,  Tulane;  M.S.W.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Elaine  Creasy  (1985) 

Clewell  Assistant  Residence  Hall  Director 

BA,  Salem  College 

Kristen  Rountree  (1985) 

Clewell  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.S.,  Salem  College 

Nancy  Team  (1982) 

Sisters  Residence  Hall  Director 

BA.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Lu  Ann  Yost  (1985) 

South  Residence  Hall  Director 

BA.,  Salem  College 

Business  Office 

Thomas  N.  Macon  Jr.  (1977) 

Chief  Business  Officer 

A.B.,  Mercer  University;  MAcc,  University  of  Georgia 

Doreann  Smith  (1983) 

Director  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  High  Point  College 

Samuel  C.  Cox  (1985) 

Computer  Programmer  and  Operator 

B.A.,  Piedmont  Bible  College 

Helen  McGuire  (I960) 

Bursar 

Nikki  Brock  (1971) 

Assistant  Bursar 

Linda  Grady  (1985) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Teresa  Myers  (1983) 

Cashier 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Institutional  Advancement 

Martha  B.  Carlisle  (1979) 

Director  of  Institutional  Advancement 

B.A.,  Converse  College 

Virginia  P.  Apple  (1985) 

Assistant  Director  of  Publications 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Arlene  Arnoczy  (1985) 

Gift  Recorder 
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Doris  M.  Eller  (1971) 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

B.S.,  Salem  College 

Barbara  Long  (1983) 

Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publications 

B.FA,  East  Carolina  University 

Rosanna  Mallon  (1985) 

Alumnae  Assistant 

Susan  Bingham  Mickey  (1984) 

Associate  Director  of  Institutional  Advancement 

BA,  Salem  College 

Connie  Muncy  (1981) 

Secretary 

Linda  Sauers  (1985) 

Word  Processor  Operator 

Peggy  Scholley  (1983) 

Director  of  Donor  Research 

BA,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  MA,  George  Washington  University 

Institutional  Services 

James  L.  Wall,  Jr.  (1983) 

Director  of  Physical  Plant 

B.M.E.,  Auburn  University;  M.S.,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

Stephen  G.  Hampton  (1985) 

Director  of  Safety  and  Security 

B.S.,  Winston-Salem  State  University 

Wayne  Deblois  (1983) 

Manager,  Epicure  Food  Service 

Louise  Ely  (1980) 

Switchboard  Operator 

Paul  McNaughton  (1985) 

Director  of  Custodial  Sennces 

Brenda  Oha  (1981) 

Associate  Director  of  Custodial  Services 

Bascom  E.  Porter  (1977) 

Equipment  Technician 

Dorothy  Snyder  (1986) 

Switchboard  Operator 

Louise  R,  Stafford  (1975) 

Supervisor,  Supply  Center 

Katherine  Stephens  (1978) 

Assistant,  Supply  Center 

Calvin  L.  Zimmerman  (1974) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Custodial  Services 
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Alumnae  Organization 


Alumnae  Executive  Board  of 
Directors  1986-1987 

President 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Woollen 
(Velva  Whitescarver  '61) 
1300  Dilworth  Rd. 
Charlotte,  NC  28203 
(704)  377-2358 

1st  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Esmond  Phelps 
(Elizabeth  Peabody  '69) 
2018  Jefferson  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70115 
(504)  891-7484 

2nd  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Hutchens 
(Tricia  McKinnon  73) 
1315  Greenway  Dr. 
High  Point,  NC  27262 
(919)  882-8645 
3rd  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Stiles 
(Mary  Badcock  '77) 
1404  Briarwood  Lane 
Lakeland,  FL  33803 
(813)  686-7910 

Secretary 

Mrs.  William  B.  Stadler 
(Edith  Storey  '62) 
3526  Traylor  Dr. 
Richmond,  VA  23235 
(804)  320-1300 

Salem  Fund  Chairman 
Mrs.  John  K.  Jennings 
(Karen  Park  70) 
209  Windtree 
Greenwood,  SC  29646 
(803)  229-1481 


Alumnae  Admissions  Representatives 

Alabama  Elizabeth  Wilhelm  Warren 

Birmingham  ^s.  Thomas  R.) 

^ PS        *\       9  2339  Dartmouth  Circle  35226 

(Mrs.  William  E.) 

1325  Argyle  Road  35213  Amy  Hendrix  Weber  1981 

(Mrs.  Franklin  G.) 

509  Hampton  Road  35209 
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Mobile 

Averell  Pharr  Stuart  1974 

(Mrs.  J.  B.) 
16  Westminster  Way  36608 

Linyer  Ward  Zieman  1971 

(Mrs.  Thomas  T.,  Jr.) 
1955  Myrtle  Avenue  36606 
Montgomery 
Ann  Lang  Blackmon  1955 

(Mrs.  R  L.) 
3285  Bankhead  Avenue  36106 

Claire  Mangum  Fordham  1973 

(Mrs.  Danny) 
253  TensawRoad  36117 

Katherine  Auerbach  Johnson 
1975 

(Mrs.  Paul  Edwin) 
3330  Drexel  Road  36106 

Selma 

Bessie  Smith  Ratcliffe  1955 

(Mrs.  Jefferson  G.) 
710  Mabry  Street  36701 

Martha  Wilkinson  Reeves  1959 

(Mrs.  H.  Mallory) 
815  Houston  Park  36701 

Arkansas 

Little  Rock 

Sue  Cook  Powell  1963 

(Mrs.  Peter  J.) 
5500  North  Grandview  72207 

Harriet  Calhoun  Stephens  1981 

(Mrs.  Warren  A) 
5201  Country  Club  Blvd.  72207 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Catherine  Lanier  Lemon  1963 

(Mrs.  L.  Gene) 
1012  W.  Las  Palmaritas  Dr. 
85021 

California 

Huntington  Beach 
Cam  Voss  Dillard  1970 

(Mrs.  Robert,  Jr.) 
19281  Baywater  Lane  92646 

Los  Angeles 

Mary  Ping  Ping  Wong  1971 

3314  Rowena  Avenue,  Apt.  1 

90027 

San  Francisco 

Tripp  Tate  Diedrichs  1967 

(Mrs.  Andre  Peter) 
1824  Webster  Street  94115 


Colorado 

Boulder 

Normie  Abercrombie  Offerle 

1963 

(Mrs.  Ronald  K.) 
5790  Knoll  Crest  Court  80301 

Denver 

Barbara  E.  Barton  1970 

2525  S.  Dayton  Way,  #1408 

80231 

Connecticut 

New  Canaan 

Linda  Camp  McElwee  1969 

(Mrs.  F.  Dixon) 
64  Butler  Lane  06840 

Wethersfield 

Susan  Glaser  Fisher  1956 

(Mrs.  R.  L.) 
500  Highland  Street  06109 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington 

Gay  Austin  Cash  1963 

(Mrs.  L.  Hartsell) 
5116  Palisade  Lane,  NW  20016 

Beth  Pollard  1974 

3726  Connecticut  Avenue, 

#215  20008 

Delaware 

Hockessin 

Jacqueline  Neilson  Brasher 

1955 

(Mrs.  Don) 
Ramsey  Road,  Rt.  3,  Box  175-C 
19707 

Florida 

Deland 

Mary  Alice  Ryals  Acree  1956 

(Mrs.  Walter  M.,  Ill) 
16  Crooked  Tree  Trail  32720 

Jacksonville 

Donna  Forney  Dulin  1979 

4957  Arapahoe  Ave.  32210 

Dee  Wilson  Loop  1981 

(Mrs.  David  W.) 
4326  Rosewood  32207 

Janis  Bean  Thibault  1981 

(Mrs.  Don) 
1721  San  Marco  Blvd.  32207 

Maitland 

Nancy  Coble  Hannah  1969 
(Mrs.  James  E.) 
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1131  Rollingwood  Trail  32751 

Miami 

Jan  Guiton  Federal  1978 

(Mrs.  Hank) 
14815  SW  139th  Court  33186 

Orlando 

Douglas  Heinrich  Erikson  1963 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
1226  Golden  Lane  32804 

Panama  City 

Laurie  Fraser  Combs  1973 

(Mrs.  Samuel  L,  III) 
456  Sudduth  Avenue  32401 

Roberta  Walters  Hudgins  1974 

(Mrs.  A.  L,  III) 
522  S.  Bonita  32401 

Tallahassee 

Mason  Kent  Harris  1964 

(Mrs.  W.  Gerald) 
2803  Rebecca  Drive  32303 
Cynthia  McLean  Strom  1971 

(Mrs.  William) 
1306  Leewood  Drive  32312 
Tampa 

Becky  Hewit  1974 
2307  Clewis  Ct„  Apt.  8  33609 
Mallory  Lykes  1968 
2908  Bayshore  Ct.  33611 

Ann  Knight  McLauchlin  1957 

(Mrs.  James  C.) 
1502  Sheridan  Forest  Drive 
33629 
Venice 
Barbara  Bleakly  Freeman  1965 

(Mrs.  John  A,  Jr.) 
640  Apalachicola  Road  33595 
West  Palm  Beach 
Laura  Crutchfield  1978 
12504  Westhampton  Circle 
33414 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Lisa  Herron  Bankoff  1973 

(Mrs.  Lisa  H.) 
102  Brighton  Rd.  30309 

Susan  Young  Bruttomesso  1966 

(Mrs.  Raymond  I.) 
2000  Collier  Place,  NW  30318 

Laurie  Davis  Edwards  1982 

(Mrs.  William) 
25-208  Plantation  Drive  30324 
Mary  Foster  1980 
2656  Ridgemore  Rd.,  NW 
30318 


Brenda  Fenton  Gerding  1981 

(Mrs.  Brenda  F.) 
667  Darlington  Circle,  NE 
30305 

Anne  Lester  1981 

57  LaRue  Place,  W  30327 

Becky  Candler  Ward  1943 

(Mrs.  Henderson  C.) 
3640  Paces  Valley  Road,  NW 
30327 

Augusta 

Carlotte  Carter  Merry  1965 

(Mrs.  Finley) 
2220  Cumming  Road  30904 

Carolyn  McLoud  Thomas  1961 

(Mrs.  Peter  G.) 
2712  Downing  St.  30909 

Baxley 

Robin  Brown  1979 

158  Jones  Street  31513 

LaGrange 

Cindy  Greever  1974 

208  Mimosa  Terrace  30240 

Macon 

Joan  Elder  Woodford  1969 

(Mrs.  Joan) 
1832  Lincoln  Rd.  31211 

Riverdale 

Janet  Ross  St.  Martin  1976 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
6386  Irma  Lee  Drive  30296 

Rome 

Caroline  Boone  Allford  1970 

(Mrs.  Caroline  Boone) 
7  Pine  Valley  Road,  SW  30161 

Savannah 

Elisabeth  Bosch  Biggerstaff 

1969 

(Mrs.  Elisabeth  B.) 
206  Stuart  Street  31405 

Gwen  Smith  McKee  1974 

(Mrs.  Thomas  W.) 
16  Pinewood  Avenue  31406 

Snellville 

Leah  Laine  McDonald  Foley 

1974 

(Mrs.  J.  Michael) 
2815  Twin  Springs  Drive  30278 

Tucker 

Caroline  Gerhken  Hauser  1977 

(Mrs.  Lewis  A.) 
1757  Pierce  Arrow  Parkway 
30084 
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Illinois 

Barrington 

Connie  Gillam  Burke  1969 

(Mrs.  Constance  G.) 
738D  Old  Barn  Road  60010 

Chicago 

Wade  Purcell  Penny  1978 

3500  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 

60615 

Beth  Waters  1983 

100  W.  Chestnut,  Apt.  #2809 

60610 

Hinsdale 

Chris  Coile  Say  1971 

(Mrs.  Ben  A.) 
827  S.  Clay  Street  60521 

Kenilworth 

Ann  Simons  Straughan  1964 

(Mrs.  William,  Jr.) 
708  Maclean  60043 

Lake  Forest 

Ginny  Starr  Bissell  1974 

(Mrs.  Dennis  M.) 
1240  N.  Sheridan  Road  60045 

Park  Ridge 

Kitty  Babcock  Cranor  1975 

700  S.  Clifton  60068 

St.  Charles 

Carol  Cook  Paschal  1957 

(Mrs.  John) 
39W259  Silver  Glen  Road 
60174 

Wheaton 

Erne  Little  Richert  1974 

(Mrs.  Gary  R.) 
1612  Wadsworth  Road  60187 

Kentucky 

Lexington 

Ann  Smith  Pike  1968 

(Mrs.  Dennis  W.,  Jr.) 
2112  Hunterswood  Lane  40502 

Louisville 

Jane  Huneycutt  Earle  1970 

1012  Cherokee  Road  40204 

Winchester 

Sandi  Shaver  Prather  I960 

(Mrs.  H.  Gordon) 
310  Debbia  Drive  40391 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans 

Betsy  Peabody  Phelps  1969 

(Mrs.  Esmond) 
2018  Jefferson  Avenue  70115 


Maine 

Camden 

Deen  Calk  Miller  1980 

(Mrs.  Thomas  J.) 
Curtis  Avenue,  Box  158  04843 

Maryland 

Annapolis 

Denise  E.  Bennick  1982 

417  Third  Street  21403 

Baltimore 

Sara  Engram  1971 

1510  Ruxton  Road  21204 

Anne  Dukehart  Lambdin  1969 

(Mrs.  John  L.) 
819  Trafalgar  Road  21204 

Bethesda 

Amy  deCourt  1979 

5900  Ipswich  Rd.  20814 

Chevy  Chase 

Donna  Dismuke  Lenaghan 

1976 

(Mrs.  Donna  D.) 
8418  Lynwood  Place  20815 

Damascus 

Patricia  Pollock  Robinson  1969 

(Mrs.  Thomas  E.) 
24805  Shrubbery  Hill  Court 
20872 

Forest  Hill 

Barbara  Rowland  Adams  1958 

(Mrs.  Ralph) 
2408  Dixie  Lane  21050 

Lutherville 

Lib  Elrick  Everett  1951 
(Mrs.  Thomas  H.,Jr.) 
4  Candlelight  Court  21093 

Towson 

Beth  Hunter  Graham  1970 

(Mrs.  Gary) 
108  E.  Burke  Avenue  21204 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Ann  Wilkinson  Pitt  1975 

39  Charles  Street  02114 

Cambridge 

Catherine  Brzozowicz  1979 

(Mrs.  Walter) 
1600  Mass.  Ave.,  Apt.  505 
02138 

Hingham 

Deborah  Warner  1974 

(The  Reverend  Deborah) 
11  Water  Street  02043 
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Wellesley 

Amy  Murray  Orser  1969 

(Mrs.  Paul  N.) 
76  Crest  Road  02181 

Michigan 

Bloomfield  Hills 

Vicki  Hanks  Drew  1968 

(Mrs.  John  H,  Jr.) 
815  Great  Oaks  Drive  48013 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Mary  Linn  Boensch  1976 

510  Groveland  Avenue  55403 

Mississippi 

Jackson 

Brenda  Leah  Brock  1973 

528  Belvedere  Road  39206 

Missouri 

St.  Charles 

Jane  Noel  Lumpkin  1959 

(Mrs.  Tony  B.) 
2901  Blamchette  63301 

New  Jersey 

Califon 

Betty  Lou  Kipe  Pfohl  1953 

(Mrs.  W.  Bruce) 
RR  #1,  Box  35-A 
Farmersville  Road  07830 

Chatham 

Jan  Graham  Davis  1957 

(Mrs.  Donald  M.) 
23  Westminster  Road  07928 

Paramus 

Cordelia  Parks  Bergamo  1970 

(Mrs.  Fred  C.) 
500  Fairview  Avenue  07652 

Plainfield 

Wendy  Andrew  Reid  1975 

Clark's  Lane  07060 

Princeton 

Jean  King  Parsons  1966 

(Mrs.  Lawrence  H.) 
107  Random  Road  08540 

Westfield 

Bonnie  Hauch  Danser  1964 

(Mrs.  Frederick  T.,  HI) 
25  Stoneleigh  Park  07090 


New  York 

Chappaqua 

Priscilla  Henreich  Quinn  1954 

(Mrs.  Charles  J.) 
251  Millwood  Road  10514 

New  York 

Brenda  Griffin  1973 

178  East  80th,  Apt.  3-C  10021 

Mary  Ann  Maxwell  1975 
171  E.  81st  Street,  Apt.  4-A 
10028 

Pittsford 

Mary  Jane  Harrell  McKnight 

1964 

21  Old  Lyme  Rd.  14534 

North  Carolina 

Ahoskie 

Karen  Perten  Privette  1973 

(Mrs.  William  H.) 
423  Carolina  Avenue  27910 
Albemarle 

Robin  Maxey  Hinson  1979 
Route  4,  Box  199-B  28001 

Asheboro 

Peggy  Huntley  Bossong  I960 

(Mrs.  Joseph  C.) 
P.  O.  Box  789  27203 
Ann  Coley  Luckenbach  1956 

(Mrs.  Roy) 
1263  Idlewood  Rd.  27203 
Lucy  Lane  Riddle  1963 

(Mrs.  James  L.,  Jr.) 
828  Oakmont  Dr.  27203 
Lynn  Phillips  Wildrick  1979 

(Ms.  Lynn) 
205  S.  Randolph  Ave.  27203 

Asheville 

Sandra  Pappas  Byrd  1970 

(Mrs.  Jones) 
89  Edgelawn  Road  28804 

Lelia  Kinkaid  Cort  1970 

(Mrs.  John) 
1  Beaverdam  Court  28804 

Melinda  Summers  Gillespie 
1979 

(Mrs.  Joel  R.) 
15  Redwood  Rd.  28804 
Carolyn  Eiland  Moore  1967 

(Mrs.  George) 
53  Audubon  Drive  28804 

Benson 

Fordham  Baldridge  Britt  1982 

(Mrs.  L.  Johnson,  III) 
708  W.  Parrish  Dr.  27504 
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Burlington 

Margaret  Pitman  Harris 

(Mrs.  Roy  H.) 
2025  Nottingham  Lane  27215 

Chapel  Hill 

Martha  McMurdo  Diffey  1970 

(Mrs.  Martha) 
514  North  Street  27514 

Carol  Quick  Porter  1968 

(Mrs.  Carol  Q.) 
49  Circle  Drive  27514 

Margaret  Brinkley  Sigmon  1974 

(Mrs.  Richard  Lee,  Jr.) 
205  Northwood  Drive  27514 

Charlotte 

Elsie  Fuller  Barnhardt  1974 

(Mrs.  William  B.) 
1227  Andover  Road  28211 

Mary  G.  Crowley  1979 
607-B  Queens  Road  28207 

Peggy  Bullard  Horsley  1974 
1921  Beverly  Drive  28207 

Ferebee  Allen  Kaleida  1970 

(Mrs.  Robert  D.) 
3011Eastburn  Road  28210 

Kathryn  Wilson  Mansfield  1967 

(Mrs.  M.  J.,  Jr.) 
2326  Ainsdale  Road  28211 

Catherine  DeVilbiss  Moomaw 
1961 

(Mrs.  Benjamin  F.,  W) 
3868  Sharon  View  Road  28211 

Catherine  Hubbard  Newitt 

1965 

3216  Ferncliff  Road  28211 

Mary  Kay  Burwell  Scarborough 
1976 

(Mrs.  Paul  R) 
201  S.  Laurel  Avenue  28207 

Caroline  Wannamaker  1979 
136  Cottage  Place  28207 

Clayton 

Ann  Austin  Cockrell  1981 

(Mrs.  Daniel  W.) 
322  Barnes  St.  27520 

Davidson 

Tish  Johnston  Kimbrough  1964 

(Mrs.  Lawrence) 
Box  2376  28036 

Durham 

Janet  Wales  Brown  1965 

(Ms.  Janet  W.) 
Ill  Briarcliff  27707 


Eden 

Carol  Hewitt  Melvin  1972 

(Mrs.  R  Martin) 
216  Weaver  Street  27288 

Elizabeth  City 

Martha  Payne  Johnson  1974 

(Mrs.  Michael) 
P.O.  Box  52  27909 
Elkin 
Ruth  Wolfe  Waring  1934 

(Mrs.  William  Henry) 
155  Victoria  Street  28621 
Fayetteville 
Jo  Beth  Allen  Johnson  1979 

(Mrs.  John  F.) 
Route  7,  Box  221-F  28306 

Gastonia 

Anne  Biggers  Furr  1980 

(Mrs.  Anne  B.) 
518  S.  York  Street  28052 

Goldsboro 

Judy  Pifer  Haverkamp  1968 

(Mrs.  John) 
1706  Evergreen  Ave.  27530 

Greensboro 

Jennie  Hall  Gingher  1970 

(Mrs.  C  H,  III) 
119  Kensington  Drive  27403 

Laverne  Hales  Hibbitt  1981 
1516  W.  Meadowview  Rd. 

27407 

Sallie  Barham  Nolan  1970 

(Mrs.  Clyde,  Jr.) 
3007  Redford  Drive  27408 

Gayle  Evans  Younger  1971 

(Mrs.  Carl  T.) 
3305  Waldron  Drive  27408 
Greenville 
Amy  Pittman  Braswell  1979 

(Mrs.  Kenneth) 
105  Ironwood  Street  27834 

Peggy  Hart  Shuping  1969 

(Mrs.  John  R.) 
113  Jamestown  Road  27834 

Betty  Blaine  Perry  Worthington 
(1975) 

(Mrs.  Les) 
100  W.  Woodstock  27834 

Henderson 

Jane  Brown  Pritchard  1955 

(Mrs.  William  W.) 
135  Edgewood  Drive  27536 

Nancy  Saunders  Whitt  1976 

(Mrs.  William  Coleman) 

515  Woodland  Road  27536 
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Hickory 

Sue  Nell  Carter  Fuller  1974 

(Mrs.  Donald  R.,Jr.) 
552  6th  Street,  N.W.  28601 

Lucy  Lane  Corwin  1976 
2070  2nd  St.  Drive,  NW  28601 

High  Point 

Tricia  McKinnon  Hutchens 

1973 

(Mrs.  Joseph  E.) 
1315  Greenway  Drive  27262 

Ivey  Payne  Orr  1976 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
403  Ottaway  Avenue  27262 

Kinston 

Emily  Heard  Moore  1955 

(Mrs.  Jimmy  H.) 
505  Lake  View  Trail,  Hillcrest 
28501 

Martha  Raspberry  Sherman 
1970 

(Mrs.  John) 
1907  Cambridge  Drive  28501 

Laurinburg 

Holley  Markley  1980 

20  Granada  Terrace  28352 

Lexington 

Helen  Spruill  Brinkley  1948 

(Mrs.  Walter) 
209  Chestnut  Street  27292 

Gwen  Holland  Greathouse 
1973 

(Mrs.  William  P.,  Jr.) 
209  Briarcliff  Road  27292 

Betsy  Webster  Kepley  1977 

(Mrs.  James  H.,  Jr.) 
202  Ridgecrest  Drive  27292 

Lincolnton 

Margie  Winstead  Crump  1967 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
P.O.  Box  1335  28093 

Lumberton 

Eleanor  Harrell  Blakely  1972 

(Mrs.  Gerald) 
1202  North  Walnut  28358 

Morganton 
Le  Newell  Erwin  1974 
(Mrs.  W.  Clark,  Jr.) 
Route  10,  Box  540  28655 

Antoinette  Gill  Horton  1957 

(Mrs.  Charles  E.) 
P.O.  Box  491  28655 


Shelley  Castleberry  Dalrymple 
1972 

(Mrs.  Edwin  A.) 
5514  Hamstead  Crossing  Dr. 
27612 

Marion  Elliott  Deerhake  1977 

(Mrs.  Marion  E.) 
2108  St.  Mary's  St.  27608 

Mary  Lou  Cunningham  Dodd 
1975 

(Mrs.  L.  Michael) 
3108  Woodgreen  Drive  27607 

Susan  Wooten  Gaines  1975 

(Mrs.  Susan  W.) 
2325  Woodrow  Dr.  27609 

Susan  Mixon  Harrell  1977 

(Mrs.  Sidney  S.,  Jr.) 
3908  Converse  Drive  27609 
Lindsay  McLaughlin  Jordan 
1970 

(Mrs.  Sanford  R.) 
713  Pebblebrook  Drive  27609 

Elizabeth  Toney  Melvin  1980 

(Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.) 
7104  Lake  Tree  Drive  27609 
Marion  Patrick  1976 
3738  Jamestown  Circle  27609 

Sara  Anne  Phillips  1974 
5408  Pinetop  Circle  27612 
Laura  Huddleston  Snyder  1972 

(Mrs.  William  L.) 
2025  Thorpshire  Dr.  27609 
Harriet  Powell  Tharrington 
1977 

(Mrs.  Harriet  P.) 
2812  O'Berry  Street  27607 

Reidsville 

Marguerite  Harris  Holt  1964 

(Mrs.  Clark  M.) 
1008  Ridgewood  Avenue  27320 

Carol  Landt  McCombs  1976 

(Mrs.  David) 
2125  Belmont  Drive  27320 

Grace  Blair  Moffitt  1975 

(Mrs.  Jan  Craig) 
1302  Courtland  Avenue  27230 
Rocky  Mount 
Molly  Boseman  Bailey  1945 

(Mrs.  Reese) 
3601  Woodlawn  Rd.  27801 

Salisbury 

Martha  Shelton  Smith  1975 

(Mrs.  Martha  S.) 
330  S.  Fulton  St.  28144 
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Shelby 

Brownie  Rogers  Plaster  1965 

(Mrs.  Harold,  Jr.) 
218  Vauxhall  Drive  28150 

Smitbfield 

Jean  Fleming  1980 

116-C  East  Davis  27577 

Tarboro 

Kathy  Roberson  Dudley  1974 

(Mrs.  Kathy) 
301  S.  Howard  Circle  27886 

Lynn  Blalock  Hemingway  1958 

(Mrs.  George,  Jr.) 
1410  Captains  Road  27886 

Anne  Moye  Mayo  1954 

(Mrs.  Ben  C,  II) 
308  Kensington  Dr.  27886 

Thomasville 

Janet  Johnson  Smith  1974 

(Mrs.  Edward  T.,  Jr.) 
300  Skiles  Heights  27360 

Washington 

Mary  Todd  Smith  MacKenzie 

1955 

(Mrs.  Mary  Todd  S.) 
103  Camellia  Drive, 
Macswoods  27889 
Nan  Wilson  McLendon  1974 

(Mrs.  Nan) 
P.O.  Box  1362  27889 
Wendell 
Vicki  Baird  Stec  1977 

(Mrs.  Stephen  L.) 
134  West  Haywood  Street 
27591 

Wilmington 

Nell  Trask  Hooper  Graham 
1972 

(Mrs.  Frederick  B.,  Jr.) 
115  Magnolia  Lane  28403 

Susan  Miller  1979 

3330-11  South  College  Road 

28403 

Wilson 

Sherrie  Senter  Bridgers  1976 

(Mrs.  Charles  H.) 
1002  W.  Nash  St.  27893 

Betty  Jon  Satchwell  Smith  1959 

(Mrs.  Richard  T) 
2303  Canal  Dr.  27893 
Pennie  M.  Stephens  1980 
1110  Elizabeth  Rd„  A7  27893 
Bonnie  Bondurant  Young  1954 

(Mrs.  William  B.) 
1133  Woodland  Drive  27893 


Winston-Salem 
Bebe  Aycock  1976 
2831-D  Tully  Square  27106 

Stephanie  Howell  Brown  1981 

(Mrs.  Todd  W.) 
P.O.  Box  7463  27109 

Brooke  Fauth  Burr  1979 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
844  Westover  Ave.  27104 

Sarah  Sledd  Glenn  1981 

(Mrs.  Sarah  S.) 
23  Vintage  Ave.  27107 

Clark  Kitchin  Larson  1974 

(Mrs.  Clark  K.) 
507  Horace  Mann  Ave.  27104 

Laura  Collins  Logan  1981 

(Mrs.  Laura  C.) 
117  Cedar  Lake  Trail  27104 

Ellen  Carswell  Parsley  1970 

(Mrs.  William  A) 
2808  Kensington  Rd.  27106 

Nancy  Poole  1982 
106  Cedar  Trail  27104 

Jean  Armfield  Sherrill  1967 

(Mrs.  Everette  C.) 
440  Sheffield  Dr.  27104 

Lee  Ann  Manning  Thome  1984 

(Mrs.  Lee  Ann) 
706  S.  Main  St.  27101 

Shari  K.  White  1983 

281 1-E  Bleeker  Sq.  27106 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Susan  Ryburn  Sofia  1970 

(Mrs.  Zuheir) 
4633  Kingston  Court  43220 

Dayton 

Cindy  Arant  Wilson  1981 

(Mrs.  Cindy  A) 
3453  Bascule  Bridge  Rd, 
Apt.  717  45440 

North  Canton 

Emma  Mitchell  Wilcox  1947 

(Mrs.  William  M,  Jr.) 
1271  Salway  Avenue,  SW  44720 

Pennsylvania 

Bethlehem 

Betsy  Roberts  Dempsey  1977 

(Ms.  Elizabeth  R) 
1749  Round  Street,  Apt.  13 
18018 
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Erie 

Nancy  Nelson  Mann  1973 

(Mrs.  Eric  W.) 
1945  S.  Shore  Drive  16505 
Pittsburgh 
Norma  Ansell  Hahn  1955 

(Mrs.  A.  H.) 
11  Camden  Drive  15215 

Sewickley 

Patricia  Stallings  Clement  1962 

(Mrs.  Henry  L.) 
Scaif  Road  15143 

South  Carolina 

Anderson 

Julie  Barton  Haynes  1974 

(Mrs.  Tom) 
914  E.  Calhoun  St.  29621 

Moyer  Fairey  Albergotti  1981 

(Mrs.  Samuel  F.) 
508  Westview  Ave.  29621 

Charleston 

Anne  Copeland  Pittard  1976 

(Mrs.  Paul  W.,  Jr.) 
94  Monte  Sano  Drive  29405 
Kaycee  Connolly  Poston  1982 

(Mrs.  Kaycee  C.) 
908  Kushiwah  Creek  Dr.  29412 

Clemson 

Libba  Lynch  Lashley  1961 

(Mrs.  Edwin  R.,Jr.) 
501  Claredon  Drive  29631 

Columbia 

Sandy  Downing  Barber  1976 

(Mrs.  John) 
1803  W.  Buchanan  Drive  29206 

Amy  Poteat  Ferguson  1980 

(Mrs.  Amy  P.) 
1801  Bonnie  Hall  Lane  29204 
Martha  Walker  Fullington  1980 

(Mrs.  Martin) 
1103  Beaufort  Street  29201 

Cyndee  Grant  1970 
(Ms.  Cynthia  E.) 
1638  Greene  Street  29201 

Cathy  Wilson  Home  1979 

(Mrs.  Paul  A,  Jr.) 
3705  MacGregor  Dr.  29206 
Lynne  Mappas  1974 
2550  Lee  Street  29205 
Amanda  Mays  1983 
2725V2  Wheat  St.  29205 
Patrice  Mann  Newman  1977 

(Mrs.  David) 
3254  Bagnal  Street  29204 


Mary  Anna  Redfern  Scott  1969 

(Mrs.  Jeffrey) 
113  Chimney  Hill  Road  29209 

Darlington 

Finley  Ann  Stith  James  1967 

(Mrs.  Albert  Law,  HI) 
138  North  Street  29532 

Florence 

Julia  Elizabeth  Grawley  1982 

525  Woodland  Drive,  12-D 

29501 

Greenville 

Carol  Perrin  Cobb  1974 

(Mrs.  Samuel  L.) 
409  Myers  Drive  29605 

Cindy  Taylor  Walton  1979 

(Mrs.  Scott  Thomas) 
221  Grove  Road  29604 

Musette  Williams  1979 

41  Club  Drive  29605 

Hartsville 

Kay  Pennington  McElveen  1962 

(Mrs.  Thomas  L.) 
315  King's  Place  29550 

Myrtle  Beach 

Elizabeth  Whitehurst  1980 

307  74th  Ave.  N.,  Apt.  4B  29577 

Rock  Hill 

Anna  Transou  Hull  1962 
(Mrs.  William  M,  Jr.) 
1520  Granville  Road  29730 

Donna  Savoca  1981 

2083  Welborn  Street  29730 

Seneca 

Suzanne  Amos  Glymph  1974 

(Mrs.  Suzanne  A) 
600  Lindsay  Road  29678 

Spartanburg 
Len  Brinkley  1977 

(Mrs.  Len) 
131  E.  Victoria  Rd.  29301 

Ginger  Harris  Shuler  1977 

(Mrs.  Jon  Emmett) 
614  Maple  Street  29302 

Carol  Doxey  Starnes  I960 

(Mrs.  William  W.) 
610  Palmetto  Street  29302 

Summerville 

Allison  Buice  1982 

206  E.  Richardson  Ave.  29483 

Sarah  Johnston  Hudson  1976 

(Mrs.  Stephen  D.) 
105  Oak  Circle  29483 
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Sumter 

Winnie  Bath  Gee  1962 

(Mrs.  James  E.) 
49  Paisley  Park  29150 

Winnsboro 

Sarah  Dorrier  McMaster  1973 

(Mrs.  Robert  J.) 
Route  1,  Box  274-C  29180 

Tennessee 

Athens 

Mitzi  Dooley  Dooley  1982 

(Mrs.  Thomas  L.) 
733  Cedar  Springs  Road 
Chattanooga 
Pam  Howe  Dillabough  1973 

(Mrs.  Ed) 
1613  Shady  Circle  37405 
Hixson 
Bonny  Prevatte  Shepard  1969 

(Mrs.  Robert  G.) 
7208  Cane  Hollow  Road  37343 
Kingsport 
Sue  Davis  Sobel  1958 

(Mrs.  A.  I.) 
412  High  Ridge  Road  37660 

Knoxville 

Camille  Sutton  Smith  1959 

(Ms.  Camille  S.) 
4420  Alta  Vista  Way  37919 

Nashville 

Sandra  Kelley  Johnson  1970 

(Mrs.  Harry) 
708  Newberry  Road  37205 
Sallie  Gamble  Smylie  1977 

(Mrs.  Mark) 
800  Harpeth  Bend  Dr.  37221 

Texas 

Austin 

Ann  M.  Tilled:  1975 

3974  Far  West  Blvd.  78731 

Josie  Peoples  Dickson  1971 

(Mrs.  Warren  E.) 
P.O.  Box  1868  78767 
College  Station 
Sally  Springer  Coble  1966 

(Mrs.  Charlie  G.) 
1805  Bee  Creek  Drive  77840 
Dallas 
Mary  Livingston  Baskin 

(Mrs.  Mary  L.) 
6026  Glendora  75230 
Nancy  Coudriet  1982 
8799  Southwestern  Blvd., 
Apt.  1197  75231 


Ann  Cadenhead  McNutt  1972 

(Mrs.  James  L.) 
8530  Rolling  Rock  Lane  75238 

Houston 

Kiki  French  Jordan  1975 

(Mrs.  Mark  C.) 
10010  Lynnbrook  77042 

Kathy  Rose  Kobos  1970 

(Mrs.  Donald  J.) 
10715  Burgoyne  77042 

Darcy  Camp  McCurry  1977 

(Mrs.  Charles) 
1826  De  Milo  77018 

Jane  Hedgepath  Wells  1964 

(Mrs.  Robert  W.) 
107  Litchfield  Lane  77024 

Christine  Wheeldon 
Willingham  1971 

(Mrs.  Frank  F.,  Jr.) 
12310  Gaylawood  77066 

Aline  Dearing  Wilson  1965 

(Mrs.  Callett  R) 
13623  Queensburg  77079 

Midland 

Kathryn  Van  Horn  Willis  1982 

(Mrs.  Kathryn) 
724  W.  Storey  79701 

Richardson 

Pat  Squires  Jen  1968 

(Ms.  Patricia  S.) 
903  Windsong  Trail  75081 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sydney  Timmons  Williams 

1971 

(Mrs.  Robert  N.) 
1725  S.  Wasatch  Dr.  84108 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

Ann  Best  Rector  1964 

(Mrs.  Edwin) 
115  Pommander  Walk  22314 

Barbara  Bodine  Reideler  1965 

(Mrs.  Terry) 
200  W.  Monroe  Avenue,  F 
22301 

Arlington 

Kristin  Jorgenson  Oliver  1969 

(Mrs.  Benjamin  A,  Jr.) 
1301  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Apt  356 
22204 
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Blacksburg 

Mary  Denson  Abbitt  Moore 

1976 

(Mrs.  David  M.) 
2105  Monteray  Court  24060 

Charlottesville 

Jeannie  Dorsey  1973 

1505  Minor  Ridge  Q.  22901 

Lockhardt  Ledbetter  Stowers 
1975 

(Mrs.  Stewart) 
1704  Vermira  Place  22901 

Fairfax 

Tonya  Freshour  Smith  1967 

(Mrs.  Tonya  F.) 
5105  Coleridge  Dr.  22032 

Fredericksburg 
Anne  King  Silver  1971 

(Mrs.  Ronald  C.) 
P.O.  Box  5160  22401 

2Midlothian 

Ellen  Bell  Campbell  1953 

(Mrs.  J.  C.) 
1114  Knollwood  Place  24112 

Martinsville 

Nancy  Vick  Thompson  1971 

(Mrs.  Lawrence  G.) 
3304  Fox  Chase  Circle  23113 

Norfolk 

Becky  Talton  Fulp  1979 

(Mrs.  Kenneth  E.) 
5803  Upper  Brandon  Place 
23508 

Reston 

Pat  Pickard  Brooks  1973 

(Mrs.  Pat  P.) 
1610  Park  Overlook  Drive 
22090 

Richmond 

Garland  E.  Barksdale  1982 

2215  Monument  #6  23220 

Betty  McCollum  Isaacs  1975 

(Mrs.  Charles  L.) 
2218  Quarterstaff  Road  23235 

Susan  Milstead  1978 

1501  D  Summit  Oak  Ct.  23228 


Susan  Maley  Owen  1980 

(Mrs.  Susan  M.) 
10105  Natural  Bridge  Rd. 
23236 

Katrina  McGurn  Parkinson 
1970 

(Mrs.  James  F.,  Ill) 
4301  S.  Ashlawn  Drive  23221 

Edith  Storey  Stadler  1962 

(Mrs.  William  B.) 
3525  Traylor  Drive  23235 

Mary  Thomas  Vieira  1978 

(Mrs.  Stephen) 
730  St.  Christopher's  Road 
23226 

Sabra  Harper  Willhite  1979 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
802  Hepler  Rd.  23229 

Roanoke 

Winn  Currie  Ballenger  1974 

(Mrs.  F.  Jackson) 
2421  Cornwallis  Avenue  24014 

Nancy  Warren  Dixon  1972 

(Mrs.  David  L.,  Ill) 
6111  Barn  Owl  Circle,  SW 
24018 

Jo  Wynn  Loftin  1959 

(Mrs.  James) 
827  Duke  of  Gloucester  24014 

Suffolk 

Mary  Lawrence  Pond  Harrell 

1964 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
721  W.  Riverview  Drive  23434 

Virginia  Beach 

Vicki  Williams  Sheppard  1982 

(Mrs.  Vicki) 
921  King's  Cross  23452 

West  Virginia 

Huntington 

Molly  Robertson  1979 

265  High  Drive  25705 

Martinsburg 

Libby  Seibert  1972 

200  Shenandoah  Road,  Apt.  3-A 

25401 
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Register  of  Students 


Class  of  1986 

Adams,  Laura  Elizabeth 

Lewisville,  NC 
Allen,  Nancy  Hoke 
Wilmington,  NC 
Alligood,  Geri  Lynn 

Greenville,  NC 
Andey,  Catherine  Murer 

Morganton,  NC 
Austin,  Lisa  Van 
Smithfield,  NC 
Barnes,  Elizabeth  T. 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Bass,  Leith  Sinclair 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bauhofer,  Jenne 
Goldsboro,  NC 
Bean-Palacios,  Ronda 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Beard,  Melissa  Darlene 

Charlotte,  NC 
Bell,  Jennifer  Lynn 

Asheville,  NC 
Bremer,  Karen  C. 
Pfafftown,  NC 
Bryant,  Kimberly  Lois 

Kernersville,  NC 
Caudill,  Angell  Allen 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Chambers,  Dezern  Suttles 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Chesson,  Serena 

Williamston,  NC 
Cloninger,  Georgianna  Jane 

Newton,  NC 
Cobb,  Perry  Harwell 
Lawrenceburg,  TN 
Cockrell,  Martha  Elizabeth 

Raleigh,  NC 
Connolly,  Kelly  Elizabeth 

Kingstree,  SC 
Corpening,  Virginia  Clay 

High  Point,  NC 
Councilman,  Lisa  Karen 

Asheboro,  NC 
Crescenzo,  Susie  Satterfield 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Daniels,  Lynne  Marie 

Colerain,  NC 
Davenport,  Mary  Caroline 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Daves,  Charlotte  Callaway 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 


Davis,  Miriam  Leslie 

Camden,  SC 
DeRosa,  Lindsey  Carol 

Atlanta,  GA 
Devine,  Glenna  Dell  Moore 

Greensboro,  NC 
Dobbins,  Rita  Ann 

Boonville,  NC 
Dotson,  Laura  Ann 

Statesville,  NC 
Downs,  Maryanne 

Richmond,  VA 
Duckwall,  Catherine  Logan 

Roanoke,  VA 
Duffie,  Rebecca  Elizabeth 

Richmond,  VA 
Dunn,  Madonna  M. 

Southern  Pines,  NC 
Dyer,  Susan  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Einstein,  Beth  J. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Farrior,  Lisa  Louise 

Farmville,  NC 
Ferrara,  Kathryn  Diane 

Crofton,  MD 
Fletcher,  Heidi 

Winter  Park,  FL 
Fowler,  Penny  Alisa 

Lexington,  NC 
Fredriksson,  Lenita  Eva  Maria 

Morbylange,  Sweden 
Fulcher,  Sarah  Covington 

High  Point,  NC 
Fuller,  Mandy  Suzanne 
Morris  Township,  NJ 
Gardner,  Dana  Luisa 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Gaskill,  Laura  Pat 

Manteo,  NC 
Gore,  Jewell  Allyson 

Tabor  City,  NC 
Gramley,  Lois  Elaine 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Greer,  Virginia  Claire 

High  Point,  NC 
Haley,  Winder  Ellen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Harrower,  Julie  Ramsey 

Atlanta,  GA 
Hart,  Martha  Alexander 

Belton,  SC 
Haste,  Patricia  Howard 
Hertford,  NC 


Hasty,  Margaret  Leslie 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Heath,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Guatemala,  Guatemala 
Hege,  Carol  Ann 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hepler,  Carol  T. 

King,  NC 
Hight,  Julia  Anne 
Henderson,  NC 
Hill,  Robin  Thore 

Westfield,  NC 
Hollywood,  Jennifer  Anne 

Annapolis,  MD 
Horn,  Martha  Tate 

Pilot  Mountain,  NC 
Hough,  Patricia  Anne 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hunter,  Susan  Rae 

Raleigh,  NC 
Inserra,  Paula  Regina 

Fairfax,  VA 
Ivey,  Rene 

Lumberton,  NC 
Jarvis,  Anne  Litz 

Huntington,  WV 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  B. 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Jones,  Linda  Arton 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Keiser,  Patricia  Helms 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Kimball,  Lucy  Plummer 

Henderson,  NC 
Kraus,  Elizabeth  Jean 

Wilmington,  NC 
Lashley,  Anne  Colbert 

Greensboro,  NC 
Lumpkin,  Elizabeth  Noel 

St.  Charles,  MO 
Malbasa,  Danielle  Suzanne 

Statesboro,  GA 
Marks,  Elizabeth  Goodwin 

Concord,  NC 
McAfee,  Melindajane 

Bethesda,  MD 
McCausland,  Susan  Lee 

Lynchburg,  VA 
McDeavitt,  Janice  Virginia 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
McDonough,  Maryanne  Ka> 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 
McNeely,  Nancy  Annette 
Burlington,  NC 
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Meyer,  Rebecca  Judith 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Mills,  Julie  Cleveland 

Macon,  GA 
Mize,  Deborah  Delores 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Mock,  Frances  Louise  Christian 

Boone,  NC 
Morrow,  Catherine  Lynn 

Charlottesville,  VA 
Muncy,  Susan  Faye 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Myslicki,  Patricia 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Neal,  Catherine  Walton 

Short  Hills,  NJ 
Nelson,  Caroline  Lovada 

Morehead  City,  NC 
Nicholson,  Shelley 

Atlantic  Beach,  FL 
Nolan,  Tiphanie  Ravenel 

Charlottesville,  VA 
Pancake,  Jennie  Catherine 

Huntington,  WV 
Perry,  Elizabeth  Ann  Seipp 

Kinston,  NC 
Perry,  Elizabeth  Katherine 

Salisbury,  NC 
Pickus,  Rachael  Aron 

Deland,  FL 
Pounds,  Leslie  Patricia 

Atlanta,  GA 
Presbrey,  Mary-Dixon 

Weston,  CT 
Raiford,  Elizabeth  Britt 

Burlington,  NC 
Reece,  Vonda  Ford 

East  Bend,  NC 
Renner,  Anne  Tate 

Pittsboro,  NC 
Riddick,  Susan  Chamblin 

Kinston,  NC 
Rider,  Kimberly  Lynne 

Roanoke,  VA 
Roberson,  Anne  Carolyn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Robinson,  Ruby  Caroline 

Jacksonville,  NC 
Rowland,  Kimberly  Lynn 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Russell,  Tracey  Lynn 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Sanders,  Alice  Hewitt 

Charlotte,  NC 
Shackelford,  Margaret  Lee 

Kinston,  NC 
Shearburn,  Martha  Ellen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Sherrod,  Llewellyn 

Enfield,  NC 
Shute,  Joy  Amanda 

Monroe,  NC 
Simmons,  Julia  Marion  Power 

King,  NC 
Simmons,  Pamela  Denise 

King,  NC 
Sizemore,  Mary  Sherrill 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Skafidas,  T.  Joyce 

Lewisville,  NC 
Smith,  Lindsey  L. 

High  Point,  NC 
Smith,  Suzanne  Talbot 

Rowland,  NC 
Smithson,  Tammy  Michelle 

Shawboro,  NC 
Snively,  Lisa  Jeanne 

Broadway,  VA 
Stang,  Cynthia  Lee 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Steele,  Margaret  A. 

Pfafftoum,  NC 
Summers,  Mary  Elaine 

Roanoke,  VA 
Svoboda,  Marcy  Lyn 

Statesville,  NC 
Team,  Nancy  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Teates,  Barbara  Anne 

Christiansburg,  VA 
Thomas,  Paula  Stephanie 

Burlington,  NC 
Thompson,  Judith  Adkins 

Advance,  NC 
Tilley,  Linda  Gertrude 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Tipton,  Charlotte  Ann 

Roanoke,  VA 
Trabue,  Julia  Marie 

Kingsport,  77V 
Trevey,  Leigh  Maxwell 

Salisbury,  NC 
VanWy,  Dollethia  McCoy 

N  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Voelkle,  Barbara  Damico 

Kernersville,  NC 
Wagner,  Betty  Brown 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Wardlaw,  Mary  Saunders 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Watkins,  Angela  T. 

N  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Watson,  Jennifer  Noble 

Chappaqua,  NY 
Watson,  LuAnn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Weaver,  Susan  Divine 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Wellons,  Christine  Butler 

Charlotte,  NC 
Wells,  Angela  Stone 

Kittrell,  NC 
Westmoreland,  Mildred  Carol 

Walkertown,  NC 
Whitaker,  Elaine  W. 

Dobson,  NC 
White,  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 

Ormond  Beach,  FL 
Wiley,  Robin  Lynn 

Roanoke,  VA 
Williams,  Kimberly  Leigh 

Bishopville,  SC 
Wood,  Evelyn  Hackney 

High  Point,  NC 
Yarbrough,  Sandra  Rochelle 

Lexington,  NC 
Zick,  Pamela  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Zink,  Margaret  Ann 

Franklin  Lakes,  NJ 

Class  of  1987 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Jean 

Lexington,  NC 
Alexander,  Edna  Lee 

N  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Ashcraft,  Frances  Brett 

Wilmington,  NC 
Barbian,  Andrea  Elise 

Marietta,  GA 
Barnes,  Doris  Melanie 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Beaver,  Linda 

Lewisville,  NC 
Bell,  Linda  T. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Biswell,  Susan  C. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Booke,  Eleanor  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brown,  Beverly  C. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brown,  Jan  Marie 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Bryan,  Linda 

Lexington,  NC 
Bullis,  Janet  Ruth 

Millers  Creek,  NC 
Burkhardt,  Susan  P. 

Asheville,  NC 
Burrows,  Julia  Kathleen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Carter,  Monica  Michelle 

Lexington,  KY 
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Causey,  Brenda  Kaye 

Furman,  SC 
Charles,  Karen  J. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Charles,  Kathryn  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Cheshire,  Lucy  Lee 

Martinsville,  VA 
Claassen,  Sherry  R. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Clark,  Frances 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Cockerham,  Kristen  M. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Combs,  Elizabeth  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Corum,  Carol  Slate 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
de  Groot,  Nannette  Joanne 

At  Heerde,  The  Netherlands 
East,  Sallie 

Advance,  NC 
Etheridge,  Patricia 

Clemmons,  NC 
Farthing,  Lynda  Burris 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Flinner,  Charleen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Francis,  Sarah  Anne 

Waxhaw,  NC 
Frick,  Elaine  Webster 

Greenville,  SC 
Fungaroli,  Judy  Diane 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gallimore,  Sue  Young 

Lexington,  NC 
Giles,  Susan  Comer 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gillespie,  Susan  Hays 

Georgetown,  SC 
Greggo,  Elaine  Maria 

Walkertown,  NC 
Gregory,  Sara  Edith 

Pinehurst,  NC 
Gurley,  Kathryn  Anne 

Roanoke,  VA 
Hagan,  Helen  Jamae 

Sylvania,  GA 
Hall,  Bonnie  R. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Harbin,  Cynthia  Carol 

Asheville,  NC 
Haskins,  Elizabeth 

Martinsville,  VA 
Hatjis,  Carol  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Henley,  Dorothy 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Hill,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Clemmons,  NC 
Hoots,  Lois  White 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Horrell,  Elizabeth 

McGrady,  NC 
Howe,  Laura  Lee 

Gastonia,  NC 
Howell,  Mary  M. 

Lookout  Mountain,  77V 
Jabbarpour,  Jamie  Leh 

Point  Pleasant,  WV 
Jordan,  Janice  F. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Keiger,  C.  Jane 

King,  NC 
Konkel,  Linda  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Koury,  Kelly  Josephine 

Greensboro,  NC 
Kubly,  Julianne 

Milwaukee,  WI 
Lambert,  Lynn  Jackson 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Lashley,  Evelyn  Claire 

Greensboro,  NC 
Lauffer,  Mary  Louise 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lawson,  Karen  Jones 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Lewis,  Melinda  E. 

Roxboro,  NC 
Lewis,  Sharon  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lineberger,  Rebecca 

Lexington,  NC 
Linus,  Adeline  Joanna 

Boca  Raton,  FL 
Lockamy,  Ellen  C. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lord,  Christy 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Marcum,  Lee  Ellen 

Keene,  KY 
Matthai,  Jennifer  Carolyn 

Sarasota,  FL 
Mauze,  Eleanor  G 

Ft.  Worth,  TX 
McAllister,  Beverly  Andrea 

Conover,  NC 
McGehee,  Elizabeth  H. 

Spartanburg,  SC 
McLean,  Pauline  R. 

N  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Meanor,  Nancy  H. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Mitchell,  Ann-Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Monaghan,  Tara  Ann 

Framingham,  MA 
Montgomery,  Helen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Moore,  Mary  M. 

Annapolis,  MD 
Moore,  Sandra  Denise 

Elkin,  NC 
Mori,  Miki 

Yokohama,  Japan 
Moss,  Janice  J. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Moye,  Dorothy  Suzanne 

Farmville,  NC 
Norman,  Wanda 

Clemmons,  NC 
O'Connor,  Tracy  Lynn 

Kernersville,  NC 
Parker,  Linda  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Petree,  Marilyn  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Piercy,  Barbara  Jan 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Rankin,  Elizabeth  Olive 

Raleigh,  NC 
Reid,  Kristi  Teresa 

Taylorsville,  NC 
Richards,  Karen  Pratt 

Lexington,  NC 
Riley,  Mary  Patricia 

Lexington,  KY 
Rosebrough,  Cara  Sue 

Orange  Park,  FL 
Salsbery,  Elizabeth  C. 

Knoxville,  77V 
Scott,  Trula  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Shannon,  Stephanie  Ann 

Ocean  Isle  Bead},  NC 
Shearin,  Laura  Hope 

Wilmington,  NC 
Shearin,  Lisa  Florence 

Wilmington,  NC 
Simmons,  Danica  C. 

Linden,  NC 
Skinner,  Katherine  P. 

Atlanta,  GA 
Smith,  Mary  G. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Smith,  Whitney  L. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Snavely,  Ramona  R. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Snyder,  Dorothy  L. 

Lewisville,  NC 
Sodersten,  Erika  Sara 

Domsjo,  Sweden 
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Spearman,  Susannah  D. 

Hudson,  OH 
Spell,  Marilyn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Spencer,  Elizabeth  P. 

Burlington,  NC 
Stanley,  Amy  R. 

Mocksville,  NC 
Stockton,  Alice  D. 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stowe,  Sharon 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sullivan,  Lucianne  P. 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Sun,  Yong  Ling 

Xiamen,  China 
Surles,  Linda  Dianne 

Warrenton,  VA 
Sweeney,  Megan  Anne 

Marblehead,  MA 
Talley,  Sterling  Dillon 

Raleigh,  NC 
Tanner,  Lisa  C. 

Goldsboro,  NC 
Tarrant,  Cynthia  A. 

Greenville,  SC 
Taylor,  Ellen  Ashley 

Durham,  NC 
Teague,  Mary  Laura 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Therrell,  Linda  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Thiel,  Debra  A. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Thomas,  Carol  Ann 

Hendersonville,  NC 
Toney,  Susan  Rose 

Wake  Forest,  NC 
Toriello,  Jo  Ann  F. 

Pinnacle,  NC 
Tucker,  Julia  Irene 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Updegraff,  Pamela  Jean 

Garner,  NC 
Vample,  Traci  Lynette 

Durham,  NC 
Vargas,  Julia  M. 

Bogata,  Colombia 
Vaughn,  Suzanne  J. 

Aft.  Airy,  NC 
Via,  Suzanne  Lynde 

Raleigh,  NC 
Wagner,  Teresa  B. 

Lexington,  NC 
Wally,  Kimberly  K. 

Monroe,  NC 
Welte,  Marlene  E. 

New  Providence,  NJ 


Westmoreland,  Leigh  Ann 

Pfafftoum,  NC 
White,  Mary  Virginia 

Salem,  VA 
Wiemer,  Ziana  Lee 

Marietta,  GA 
Wilde,  Allison 

Houston,  TX 
Wilkes,  Susan  Renee 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Winfree,  Ann  H. 

Lexington,  VA 
Wishon,  Mary  Freeman 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Zimmerman,  Linda 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Zuchowski,  Delores 

Clemmons,  NC 

Class  of  1988 

Allen,  Molly  Jo 

Durham,  NC 
Aman,  Sally  Jon 

Raleigh,  NC 
Arndt,  Laura  B. 

Newton,  NC 
Atkins,  Judith  S. 

Kernersville,  NC 
Augenstein,  Carrie  Ellen 

Walton,  KY 
Bahnson, Judy 

Advance,  NC 
Balderacchi,  Christa  P. 

Portsmouth,  NH 
Baynes,  Kathryn  P. 

Greensboro,  NC 
Bedotto,  Holly  Anne 

Highland  Beach,  FL 
Blaydes,  Elizabeth  M. 

Lexington,  KY 
Blevins,  Virginia  P. 

TV.  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Bockius,  Amy  Valentine 

Aurora,  CO 
Bowman,  Mary  Hollis 

Jasper,  AL 
Braff,  Kathleen  Margaret 

Gainesville,  GA 
Brantingham,  Janice  Poe 

Clemmons,  NC 
Bridgers,  Gray  Carr 

Charlotte,  NC 
Bucell,  Melissa  Conant 

Sarasota,  FL 
Byrne,  Alexis  Stephanie 

Falls  Church,  VA 
Cardwell,  Lynne  S. 

Sparta,  NC 


Carlisle,  Julia  Lynne 

Roanoke,  VA 
Carmichael,  Elizabeth  C. 

Berkeley  Heights,  NJ 
Cathcart,  Ellen  Garren 

Inman,  SC 
Caudle,  Crystal  Lynn 

Pinnacle,  NC 
Caudle,  Karla  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Connelly,  Laura  Lynn 

Stoneville,  NC 
Copeland,  Letitia  Ann 

Charlotte,  NC 
Crosswell,  Helen  Bright 

Dunwoody,  GA 
Culler,  Kathleen  Burke 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
DeHart,  Amanda  Lea 

Hickory,  NC 
Dempster,  Bonnie  M. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Derby,  Anna  Hope 

Goldsboro,  NC 
DeVinney,  Jacqueline  Hall 

Lexington,  NC 
Dunn,  Mary  Eugenie 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Duran,  Sally  Edwards 

Greensboro,  NC 
Eubanks,  Georgia  Adelle 

Charlotte,  NC 
Eubanks,  Millie 

Kinston,  NC 
Ewart,  Mary  Catherine 

Roanoke,  VA 
Fehrmann,  Beatrice  E. 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Fender,  Brenda  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Finger,  Rosemary  Lynne 

Dallas,  NC 
Fitts,  Anna  Muzette 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
Flynt,  Barbara  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Foster,  Jennifer  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Grantham,  Sara  B. 

Abingdon,  VA 
Growney,  Erin  Marie 

Raleigh,  NC 
Guy,  Elizabeth  Louise 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Haigh,  Hannah  D. 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Hall,  Katherine  Allison 

Jacksonville,  FL 
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Hall,  Rhonda  Lynn 

Atlanta,  GA 
Haneline,  Melissa  Anne 

Ridgeway,  VA 
Harper,  Frances  Eleanor 

Lenoir,  NC 
Heatwole,  Jennifer  L. 

Beaufort,  NC 
Hein,  Kristin  E. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Hencinski,  Jennifer  Noel 

Coral  Gables,  FL 
Henley,  Sally  L. 

High  Point,  NC 
Heriford,  Laura  Dilys 

Hurdle  Mills,  NC 
Hines,  Anne  Caroline 

Suffolk,  VA 
Hodges-Moss,  Meleah 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Holman,  April  Lynn 

Hudson,  NC 
Holt,  Lisa  Ann 

Tampa,  FL 
Hoots,  Phyllis  R. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Houck,  Ruth  F. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Huneycutt,  Michelle 

Morehead  City,  NC 
Hunter,  Deborah  Marie 

Clemmons,  NC 
Hutton,  Leigh  Kepley 

Advance,  NC 
Isley,  Claire  Blayne 

Burlington,  NC 
Joe,  Ether 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Johnson,  Emily  Anne 

Atlanta,  GA 
Johnson,  Sarah  Pate 

Sturgeon  Bay,  WI 
Kakouras,  Georgia  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Kelly,  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Richmond,  VA 
Key,  Susan  L. 

Sandy  Ridge,  NC 
Kirby,  Alice  Livingston 

Richmond,  VA 
LaRoque,  Suzanne  Mickey 

Roanoke,  VA 
LeGard,  Elizabeth  Renee 

Roanoke,  VA 
Little,  Stacy  Alyse 

Asheville,  NC 
Long,  Elizabeth  Holt 

Burlington,  NC 


Marion,  Cheryl  T. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Martin,  Shelley  Harding 

Danville,  VA 
Mattern,  Carol  Louise 

Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Mays,  Margaret  Boykin 

Camden,  SC 
McCall,  Helen  Malinda 

Savannah,  GA 
McKay,  Meggen  E. 

Charlotte,  NC 
McKinney,  Judith  R 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Meyer,  Ann  R. 

Reston,  VA 
Middleton,  Mikell  A 

Asheville,  NC 
Millen,  Elizabeth  C. 

Old  Saybrook,  CT 
Miller,  Emily  W. 

Gastonia,  NC 
Mincer,  Ellen  Leigh 

Charlottesville,  VA 
Moorefield,  Kay  Brown 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Moorhead,  Kathryn  Gray 

Sumter,  SC 
Moury,  Jane  B. 

Burlington,  NC 
Mullins,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Nashville,  TN 
Nelson,  Sarah  Gwyn 

Roanoke,  VA 
Newsom,  Cherry  Shaffer 

Advance,  NC 
Oatman,  Dawn  Laura 

Gastonia,  NC 
Palumbo,  Patricia  Claire 

Fredericksburg,  VA 
Parsons,  Jennifer  E. 

Elm  City,  NC 
Penry,  Catherine  Ann 

High  Point,  NC 
Perez,  Maria  Julia 

Kernersville,  NC 
Perry,  Cynthia  B. 

Salisbury,  NC 
Phifer,  Jami  Melissa 

Martinsville,  VA 
Phillips,  Carolyn  Renee 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Pierce,  Darena  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Pope,  Carol  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Powell,  Toccoa  Caine 

Whiteville,  NC 


Pridgen,  Amy  S. 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Ransom,  Elizabeth  Lynn 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
Renwick,  Perry  E. 

Winnsboro,  SC 
Riach,  Robin  Elizabeth 

Roanoke,  VA 
Ricciardi,  Andrea  Lynn 

Maryville,  TN 
Riddle,  Lucy  Lane 

Asheboro,  NC 
Robertson,  Jo  Margaret 

Charlotte,  NC 
Robinson,  Claire  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Rose,  Jocelyn  S. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Roush,  Jo  Anne 

Clemmons,  NC 
Sapp,  Tara  Lynn 

Atlanta,  GA 
Schell,  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sen,  Sarbari 

Calcutta,  India 
Smallwood,  Ellen  Thomas 

Roanoke,  VA 
Smith,  Sarah  Cotten 

Wilston,  NC 
Spangler,  Empress  Darlem 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Spivey,  Julia  Catherine 

Star,  NC 
Sprague,  Sallie  Kate 

Asheville,  NC 
Sprinkle,  Catherine  E. 

Statesville,  NC 
Stanfield,  Nancy  E. 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stang,  Barbara  Anne 

Frederick,  MD 
Stevens,  Kelly  Ann 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stewart,  Caroline  Winder 

Franklin,  TN 
Teague,  Andrea  Leigh 

Greensboro,  NC 
Temple,  Sallie  Ruth 

Lenoir,  NC 
Thomason,  Lena  Elizabeth 

Charleston,  SC 
Thorne,  Sarah  C. 

Wilson,  NC 
Titlow,  Mary-Craig 

Atlanta,  GA 
Todd,  Annette  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
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Turpin,  Sarah  Lynn 

Tampa,  FL 
Vaughan,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Roanoke,  VA 
Videtich,  Jane 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Vincent,  Kristin  Lee 

Matthews,  NC 
Wade,  Elizabeth  Dement 

Union  Point,  GA 
Wadkins,  Karen  Lee 

Kernersville,  NC 
Wagner,  Martha  Paige 

Lenoir,  NC 
Waters,  Jeanette  Leigh 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Waters,  Susan  Elaine 

Forest  City,  NC 
Watkins,  Stacy  Lynn 

Reisterstoum,  MD 
Weaver,  Ann  M. 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Webb,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Lynchburg,  VA 
West,  Deborah  Gail 

Greensboro,  NC 
Whann,  Katherine  McCall 

New  Orleans,  LA 
Whitener,  Mary  Martha 

Morganton,  NC 
Williams,  Elizabeth  Ruth 

Yadkinville,  NC 
Williams,  Lisa  Judith 

Salem,  VA 
Williams,  SherylJ. 

High  Point,  NC 
Winecoff,  Joanna  C. 

Gastonia,  NC 
Woodell,  Tamberlyn  R. 

Wilmington,  NC 
Woodson,  Sallie  Pannill 

Martinsiille,  VA 
Wray,  Mary  H. 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Zappa,  Kelly  Ann 

Maryville,  77V 
Zoebelein,  Stephanie  Anne 

Front  Royal,  VA 
Zollicoffer,  Ellen  L. 

Henderson,  NC 

Class  of  1989 

Abernethy,  Eliza  Jane 

Lincolnton,  NC 
Adams,  Beth  Ann 

Greenville,  SC 
Adams,  Beth  Ann 

Snellville,  GA 


Adkins,  Mary  Hunt 

Lexington,  NC 
Alexander,  Elizabeth  Rich 

Lumberton,  NC 
Anderson,  Elizabeth  Jackson 

Raleigh,  NC 
Arrington,  Janice  R. 

Yadkinville,  NC 
Baker,  Alice  Copeland 

Atlanta,  GA 
Baker,  Kathleen  Marjorie 

Weston,  CT 
Barksdale,  Elisabeth  Springer 

Lenoir,  NC 
Beatty,  Lisa  Marie 

Annapolis,  MD 
Bennett,  Elizabeth  Hutchings 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Beran,  Lisa  Ann 

Cincinnati,  OH 
Berg,  Ingrid  Ellen 

Conyers,  GA 
Blankenbeckler,  Marcia  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Boland,  Cynthia  Alicia 

Greenville,  SC 
Bolt,  Julie  Elizabeth 

Greenville,  SC 
Bonner,  Sheveeta  Charvette 

Atlanta,  GA 
Boxley,  Virginia  Saunders 

Roanoke,  VA 
Brady,  Mary  Katherine 

Greensboro,  NC 
Brennan,  Michele  Tracy 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Bromley,  Leslie  Broyhill 

Asheville,  NC 
Brooks,  Shirley  New 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bundy,  Atticia  Parmer 

Eden,NC 
Bynum,  Susan  Lang 

Stantonsburg,  NC 
Carpenter,  Julia 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Carter,  Robin  Leigh 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Costenbader,  Ann  Katherine 

Asheville,  NC 
Cousar,  Martha  English 

Greenville,  SC 
Cox,  Laurie  Lea 

Martinsville,  VA 
Cox,  Margaret  Wilson 

Richmond,  VA 
Craig,  Norma  Elizabeth 

Cory,  NC 


Crawley,  Gladys  Mae 

Lewisville,  NC 
Crone,  Paula  Adams 

Naples,  FL 
Crow,  Leslie  Kirven 

Asheville,  NC 
Crowson,  Martha  Alison 

Huntsville,  AL 
Cruise,  Rita  Gale 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Daughtridge,  Alma  Lea 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Davis,  Betsy  Hine 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dawson,  Sarah 

Durham,  NH 
Dilworth,  Rebecca  Love 

Kenilworth,  IL 
Doughton,  Leila  Bennett 

Hickory,  NC 
Douglas,  Elizabeth  Stewart 

Wilson,  NC 
Dugas,  April  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dye,  Elizabeth  Holmes 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Elliott,  Sheila  Marie 

Asheville,  NC 
Elmore,  Molly  Elizabeth 

Gastonia,  NC 
Ferguson,  Amy  Catherine 

Salem,  VA 
Ferguson,  Norma  Jane 

Rocky  Mount,  VA 
Fesler,  Barbara  Chastain 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Foster,  Linda  M. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Fowler,  Elizabeth  Haynsworth 

Fairfax,  VA 
Frazier-Phelps,  Laura 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Garcia,  Gina  Marie 

Winter  Springs,  FL 
Gibson,  Amy  Kay 

Kingsport,  TN 
Gill,  Alison  Marie 

McLean,  VA 
Girardeau,  Jan  Marie 

Gainesville,  GA 
Glover,  Carole  Palmer 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gregory,  Kenan  Anne 

Amelia  Island,  FL 
Griffith,  Shelly  Lou 

Summit,  NJ 
Guss,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Burlington,  NC 
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Hamlett,  Susan  Carroll 

Orange,  VA 
Hargis,  Martha  Ashley 

Burlington,  NC 
Harris,  Kimberly  G. 

Burlington,  NC 
Harris,  Leigh  Anne 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Hatcher,  Clarisse  Michele 

Southern  Pines,  NC 
Hedgpeth,  Catherine  Louise 

Thomasville,  NC 
Henley,  Wynne  Michele 

Greeneville,  77V 
Hill,  Rosalie  Wilson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Holmes,  Karen  Dawn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hopkins,  Lousie  Fontaine 

Ashland,  VA 
Hubbard,  Anne  Parker 

Eden,  NC 
Hughes,  Allison  Long 

Statesville,  NC 
Humphries,  Katherine  Caroline 

Summerville,  SC 
Jansen,  Dena  Renee 

Sumter,  SC 
Jarrell,  Patricia  Melanie 

Douglasville,  GA 
Jenkins,  Deanna  Hope 

Pikeville,  NC 
Johnson,  Angela  Mechelle 

Lexington,  NC 
Johnson,  Jennifer  Meigs 

Richmond,  VA 
Kent,  Nancy  Lee 

Danville,  VA 
Knight,  Lynn  Mason 

Martinsville,  VA 
Lamm,  Felicia  Carole 

Greensboro,  NC 
Lenger,  Ruth  Ann 

Kernersville,  NC 
Lewallen,  Monica  Hart 

Winson-Salem,  NC 
Lindsey,  Julie  Annette 

Charleston,  SC 
Little,  Rebekah  Hapgood 

Old  Saybrook,  CT 
Looby,  Elizabeth  Anne 

Great  Falls,  VA 
Louis,  Laura  Jeane 

Belmont,  NC 
Love,  Christie  Louise 

Rock  Hill,  SC 
Maley,  Mary  Bridget 

Richmond,  VA 


Mauldin,  Allison  Rene 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
McGuirt,  Mary  Patricia 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Metzgar,  Johanna  Lee 

Columbia,  SC 
Mitchell,  Patrice  Monique 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Mixon,  Georgia  Ellen 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Morefield,  Linda  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Nance,  Pamela  Diane 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Nixon,  Tracie  Jean 

Clinton,  SC 
Oakley,  Lori  Frances 

Walnut  Cove,  NC 
O'Malley,  Catherine  Langdon 

Fairfax,  VA 
Oswalt,  Johnna  Lee 

Chantilly,  VA 
Overcash,  Marjorie  Courtney 

Kilmarnock,  VA 
Patteson,  Frances  Stuart 

Wilson,  NC 
Pattisall,  Jennifer  H. 

Roanoke,  VA 
Phelps,  Dawn  Susan 

Marietta,  GA 
Phillips,  Christajean 

Mooresville,  NC 
Pierce,  Mary  Bryan 

Greensboro,  NC 
Poindexter,  Martha  Scott 

Morgan  City,  MS 
Poole,  Mary  Theresa 

Atlanta,  GA 
Porter,  Martha  Christine 

Greensboro,  NC 
Prillaman,  Lesley  Marie 

Chesapeake,  VA 
Primm,  Dana  Lizabeth 

Blowing  Rock,  NC 
Quisenberry,  Mollie  Taliaferro 

Neuport  News,  VA 
Raper,  Melanie  Anne 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Reynolds,  Kristie  Lynn 

Charleston,  WV 
Ridings,  Angela  V. 

Germanton,  NC 
Robinson,  Julie  Anne 

Atlanta,  GA 
Rocha,  Sandra  Gray 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Rudloff,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Louisville,  KY 


Russell,  Paula  Ann 

Charlottesville,  VA 
Rutledge,  Helen  Marie  Ti  | 

Houston,  TX 
Salmons,  Rhonda  Lou 

Advance,  NC 
Saunders,  Virginia  Ann 

Augusta,  GA 
Scherer,  Adrienne 

Cory,  NC 
Scott,  Leigh  W. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sewell,  Stephanie  Joan 

Charlotte,  NC 
Shaner,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Salem,  VA 
Simpson,  Jane  Rae 

Sanford,  NC 
Sippe,  Laura  Anne 

Charlotte,  NC 
Slate,  Vickie  Ann 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Smith,  Jodi  Lynn 

Hickory,  NC 
Smith,  Patricia  Elaine 

Advance,  NC 
Southern,  Judith  Annette 

Pleasant  Garden,  NC 
Starnes,  Caroline  Carter 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Steven,  Regina  Adrienne 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Stone,  Julie  Loree 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Stroup,  Elizabeth  Susan 

Gastonia,  NC 
Taylor,  Marian  Hazelton 

Hato  Rey,  PR 
Thomas,  Jill  Wayne 

Lexington,  NC 
Thomas,  Kathryn  Cutchin 

Raleigh,  NC 
Thomason,  Lisa  Lynn 

Candor,  NC 
Thompson,  Linda  Carol 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Thornton,  Kathryn  P. 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Tomberlin,  Nancy  Hargeti 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Trask,  Jan  Elizabeth 

Wrigbtsville  Beach,  NC 
Virtue,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Salisbury,  NC 
Waggoner,  Sandra  Ann 

Walkertown,  NC 
Whitlock,  Catherine  Lorer 

Henderson,  NC 
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Williams,  Robin  Elizabeth 
I    Newnan,  GA 
jWillson,  Amy  Stuart 

Raleigh,  NC 
jWilson,  Louise  Golightly 
I    Birmingham,  AL 
fX/ood,  Teresa  T. 
I    Kernersville,  NC 
swoodham,  Martha  Lucy 
i    Kingsport,  77V 
iWoods,  Allison  Victoria 

Greensboro,  NC 
iWoods,  Melissa  Rachelle 

Salem,  VA 
Young,  Angela  Elizabeth 

High  Point,  NC 

Off  Campus  Study 

Barbian,  Andrea  E. 
Centre  International  d'Etudes 
francaises  de 
TUniversite  Catholique  de 
I'Ouest 
Angers,  France 


Barnes,  Kelly  G. 

Averett  College 

Danville,  VA 
Blake,  Elizabeth  Lee 

Warnhorough  College 

London,  England 
Blankenbeckler,  Marica 

Salem/ Guilford  in  Paris 
Carter,  Monica  Michelle 

Centre  International  d'Etudes 

francaises  de 

TUniversite  Catholique  de 

I'Ouest 

Angers,  France 
Gray,  Patricia  Anne 

School  of  Medical  Technology 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Home,  Margaret  Josephine 

Wamborough  College 

London,  England 
Lavender,  Lucretia 

School  of  Medical  Technology 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Mebane,  Patricia  E. 

Warnhorough  College 

London,  England 
Riley,  Mary  Patricia 

Stetson  University  in  Madrid 
Schooff,  Leslie  Kay 

Medical  Technology  Program 

The  Bryn  Maur  Hospital 

Bryn  Maur,  PA 
Shearin,  Laura  Hope 

Warnhorough  College 

London,  England 
Smith,  Whitney  Lauren 

Warnhorough  College 

London,  England 
Sperow,  Jacqueline  Blake 

Warnhorough  College 

London,  England 
Stockton,  Alice 

Warnhorough  College 

London,  England 
Welte,  Marlene  E. 

Central  College  in  Vienna 
Winfree,  Ann 

Salem/ Guilford  in  Paris 
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1985  Graduates 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Christel  Rowland  Adams 

Cum  laude 

Honors  in  Sociology 
Jamie  Marsh  Allen 
Ellen  Camille  Anastasi 
Nina  Jean  Anderson 
Laura  Mabry  Arrowood 
Aysim  Atalay 
Jennifer  Ann  Bailey 
Nancy  Capps  Barker 
Angela  Rives  Barksdale 
Laura  Ellen  Barnes 

Cum  laude 
Susan  Pennington  Belcher  Barr 
Julia  Ann  Bedenbaugh 
Catherine  Crosse  Bernheisel 
Bettine  Stamps  Bikle 
Carla  Ann  Blakley 
Melinda  Galloway  Blanchard 
Brenda  Weatherman  Booker 
Diana  Lyn  Bower 
Beverly  Ann  Bradford 
Barbara  Ann  Brame 
Dove  DeLane  Brown 
Jeannine  Marie  Buchanan 

Cum  laude 
Frances  Ravenel  Buist 
Lydia  Ruth  Burns 
Elisabeth  H.  Butler 
Susan  Alicia  Campbell 
Mary  Tadlock  Carson 
Catherine  Marie  Cass 
Ruth  Ann  Chambers 
Elizabeth  Hudson  Cooper 
Beth  Ann  Cosby 
Elizabeth  Elaine  Creasy 
Gloria  Carol  Crist 
Sally  Spangler  Cunningham 
Lucille  Benton  Davis 
Maureen  McElroy  de  Lyon 

Cum  laude 
Jeanne  Pacheco  DeMiranda 

Summa  cum  laude 
Angela  Kaye  Dixon 
Sarah  Reynolds  Dixon 

Magna  cum  laude 
Deborah  Carolyn  Drylie 
Roxanne  Nelms  Eddleman 
Judith  Foster  Enners 
Sally  Jane  Carter  Erickson 
Elizabeth  Leigh  Flippin 
Holly  Caroline  Fowler 


Sandra  Gail  Freuler 

Magna  cum  laude 

Honors  in  Sociology 
Mary  Catherine  Furst 
Victoria  Lynn  Gaines 
Jenny  Anne  Garrett 
Madeline  Simpson  Gilbert 
Bonnie  Cornelia  Teague  Gillon 

Honors  in  History 
Elizabeth  Anne  Glenn 
Alice  Aiken  Griffin 

Honors  in  Spanish 
Ann  N.  Harrison 
Mary  Conner  Harrover 
Dianne  Miller  Hayes 
Mary  Sasser  Hedrick 
Ellen  Kaye  Hege 
Deborah  Ann  Henderson 
Frances  Patricia  Hester 
Cathy  Lane  Horn 
Kathryn  Elizabeth  Humphries 
Lynn  Hunter 
Elizabeth  Anne  Jackson 
Linda  Louise  LeVoy  Jackson 
Cecily  Ann  Jenkinson 
Brenning  Cheatham  Johnston 
Elizabeth  Anne  Jones 
Penelope  Lynne  Kipe 
Mary  Grace  Koontz 
Judy  R.  Law 

Catherine  Uhrig  Lawton 
Karen  Elizabeth  Leach 
Cynthia  Ann  Leonard 
Linda  Michele  Linton 
Lee  Ann  Luckenbach 

Summa  cum  laude 
Jennifer  Elizabeth  Matney 
Susan  McKnight  Mebane 
Tomi  Yvonne  Melson 
Patricia  Eagles  Moss 
Mona  Leigh  Motz 
Marguerite  Van  Norman  Murray 
Alicia  Ann  Nesbit 
Carla  Litaker  Nolen 
Margaret  Rose  O'Sheel 
Alicia  Anne  Owens 
Elizabeth  Randolph  Palmer 

Summa  cum  laude 
Leslie  Carden  Patterson 
Pernella  Kay  Penn 
Laura  Lea  Petty 

Magna  cum  laude 
Kimberly  Rose  Pittman 
Sandra  Keaton  Priddy 
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Jane  Randolph  Ratcliffe 

Pamela  Freda  Rhoades 

Marjorie  Louise  Riggs 

Diane  Merle  Risher 

Mary  Elizabeth  Risher 

Liza  Blaine  Robinson 

Carol  Lee  Rogers 

Ann  Elizabeth  Ryan 

Dorothy  Lee  Taylor  Sayers 

Lee  Anne  Schnell 

Kathryn  Elizabeth  Schulze 

Lillian  Lee  Sears 

May  McLaughlin  Northrop  Sherrod 

Pamela  Jo  Shores 

Arlena  Barker  Shupe 

Sandra  Lynn  Smith 

Kathryn  Hale  Sneeden 

Cum  laude 
Frances  Lee  Spier 
Virginia  Ann  Surber 
Jennifer  Louise  Suydam 
Mary  Louise  Swann 

Cum  laude 

Honors  in  Music 
Nancy  Carolyn  Swing 
Anna  Lane  Tatum 
Amy  Hill  Thomas 
Allison  Williams  Thompson 
Martha  Kaye  Thornton 
Cynthia  Louise  Trogdon 
Sheila  Susan  Upchurch 
Elizabeth  Jean  Ward 
Margaret  King  Weant 
Katharine  Carter  Weatherman 
Jane  Allison  Webber 
Vicki  Jordan  Whiley 
Harriet  Chisolm  Wilson 
Kelly  Andrews  Worth 
Barbara  G.  Wright 


Janine  Bernadette  Yarick 
Virginia  Ogburn  Yates 
LuAnn  Yost 
Joann  Inyung  Yue 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Katherine  Peterson  Baldridge 
Angela  Dean  Bostrom 

Cum  laude 

Honors  in  Biology 
Kendra  Lynn  Casto 
Linda  Phillips  Crumpler 

Cum  laude 
Jean  Marilee  Eagles 
Katherine  Suzanne  Edwards 

Honors  in  Biology 
Suzanne  Onell  Fowler 
Leigh  Ann  Goodwin 
Lesli  Burns  Guarino 
Dorothy  Martin  Harris 
Suzanne  Heslewood 

Summa  cum  laude 

Honors  in  Math 
Sherry  Lynn  McMillan 
Kerrie  D.  Peterson 
Anne  Kathryn  Prather 
Susan  Denise  Shurling 
Elizabeth  Lyn  Turner 
Clarice  Sylvia  Wilkins 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Laura  Frances  McDaniel  Burris 
Virginia  Louise  Haisten 

Cum  laude 

Honors  in  Music 
Jane  Kathleen  Perry 

Magna  cum  laude 
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Index 


Academic  Load 58-59 

Academic  Regulations 55-59 

Academic  Standing 13,  62-64 

Accreditation 13 

Activities,  Student 19-24 

Administration  and  Staff 193-198 

Admission  of  Students 26-31 

Advanced  Placement 28,  57 

Continuing  Education 30-31 

Early  Admissions 29 

Procedure  for  Admission 28 

Recommended  High  School 

Program 26-27 

To  School  of  Music 28 

Transfer  Students 29-30 

Adult  Degree  Program 30 

Advising  . 16 

Alumnae  Association 24 

Alumnae  Admissions 

Representatives 199-209 

Alumnae  Executive  Board  of 

Directors 199 

Alumnae  Organization 199 

Ambassadors 20 

American  College  Testing  Program 

(ACT) 26-28 

American  Studies 69-70 

April  Arts 19 

Archaeology'  and  Anthropology 81-83 

Archways 20-21 

Art  ...  .' 95-102 

Art  Education  Certification 129 

An  Exhibitions 14 

Arts  and  Lecture  Programs 14 

Arts  Management 70-72 

Associations 

Alumnae 24 

Day  Student 21 

Student  Government 19 

Athletics  and  Sports 22-23 

Auditing 30-31,  59 

Awards  and  Prizes 182-184 

The  Jess  Byrd  Scholar-Athlete 

Award 182 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award 182 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes 

Elementary  Education  Award 183 

The  Honor  Society 184 

The  Lovin  History  Award 182 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn 

Award 183 

The  Elisabeth  Oesterlein  Award 182 

The  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards 182 

The  President's  Prizes 182 


The  Theodore  Presser  Foundation 
Award 182 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Award  .  .182 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson 
Awards 183 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Memorial 
Prize 182 

Research  Fund 183 

The  Sophisteia  Award 183 

The  Stuart  Wright  Award 183 

Bachelor  of  Arts 48-51 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements 49 

Majors 49 

Bachelor  of  Music 54-55 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements 55 

Music  Education 54 

Music  Performance 54 

Bachelor  of  Science 51-54 

Biology 102-108 

Chemistry 108-112 

Mathematics 146-149 

Medical  Technology 88-89 

Nutrition 54,  113-115 

Biology 102-108 

Board  of  Trustees 186-187 

Calendar 7 

Campus  Activities  Council 20 

Campus  Buildings 9-11 

Career  Planning 17-18 

Career  Reading  Room 18 

Cello 163 

Certification  Requirements 89,  127-131 

Change  of  Registration 55 

Chemistry 108-112 

Chorus,  Winston-Salem  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  Chorus 15,  23 

Class  Attendance 58 

Classical  Languages 115-119 

Greek  and  Latin 117-118 

Classical  Studies 73,  115-119 

Classification  of  Students 62 

Clubs 19-22 

College  and  Community 13-15 

College  Board  Examinations  .  .  26-28,  57-58 

Communications  Program 77-78 

Community  Life 13-15 

Competitive  Scholarships 42-46 

Comprehensive  Examinations 61 

Computer  Science 79-81 

Computing  Facilities 13 

Concerts,  Lectures,  Plays 14-15 

Conditions  and  Failures 61 

Continuing  Education 30-31 

Cooperation  with  Other  Institutions 93 
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Counseling 16-18 

Courses  of  Instruction 95-181 

Credits,  Statement  of 63 

Dansalems 21 

Day  Student  Association  (See  Off-Campus 

Student  Association) 21 

Degree  Requirements 56 

Degrees  and  Requirements 47-64 

Departmental  Clubs 22-23 

Dismissal 63 

Drama 136-137 

Dramatic  Club,  Pierrette  Players 20 

Dropping  Courses 56 

Early  Childhood  Certification 128 

Economics 121-123 

Education 125-136 

Emeriti  Faculty  and  Staff 187 

Emotionally  Handicapped 

Certification 129 

Endowment 42 

Endowed  Scholarships 42-46 

English 136-140 

Entrance  Units 26 

Examinations  and  Re-examination 61 

Exclusion  from  College 62-63 

Expenses 32-36 

Extracurricular  Resources 19-24 

Faculty 187-192 

Adjunct  Faculty 193 

Arts  and  Sciences 187-190 

School  of  Music 191-192 

Faculty  Advisers 16 
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Facts  (1986-87) 


Date  of  founding:  1772 

Calendar:  4-1-4 

Degrees  granted:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Fields  of  study:  American  studies,  art,  arts  management,  biology, 
chemistry,  classical  languages,  classical  studies,  communications,  eco- 
nomics, English,  foreign  language-management,  French,  German,  history, 
interior  design,  international  relations,  Latin,  management,  mathematics, 
medical  technology,  music  education,  music  performance,  nutrition,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  religion,  sociology  (emphases  on  organizations  and 
society,  applied  sociology  and  anthropology),  Spanish 

Special  opportunities:  Archaeology  and  anthropology,  computer  science, 
interdisciplinary  courses,  off-campus  internships,  pre-professional  advis- 
ing in  law,  medicine,  business,  and  graduate  school,  study  abroad 
opportunities,  teacher  certification  (art,  music,  early  childhood,  interme- 
diate, secondary,  learning  disabilities,  emotionally  handicapped),  United 
Nations  Semester,  Washington  Semester,  American  Dietetics  Association 
accreditation,  independent  study,  honors  study,  Model  United  Nations  Pro- 
gram, women's  studies  program,  cross  registration  with  Wake  Forest 
University  3:2  Engineering  Programs  with  Duke  and  Vanderbilt,  foreign 
study  programs  in  Paris  and  Mexico. 

Required  freshman  courses:  English  composition,  physical  education 

Faculty:  74  (75%  earned  PhDs  or  other  terminal  degrees) 

Student-faculty  ratio:  10:1 

Average  size  of  classes:  15  students 

Location:  Metropolitan  area  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (popula- 
tion 132,000)  within  Old  Salem  Restoration 

Size  of  campus:  57  acres 

Library  facilities:  115,373-volume  book  collection,  498  current  periodi- 
cals, 7,376  microcards  and  microfilms 

Number  of  residence  halls:  7,  accommodating  from  30  to  140  students 
each 

Size  of  student  body:  737  students  representing  23  states  and  5  foreign 
countries 

Geographical  distribution:  49%  in-state,  51%  out-of-state 
Students  receiving  financial  assistance:  75%  receiving  an  average 
amount  of  $3,333 
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College  Calendar  1987-88 


1987  Fall  Term 

August  29,  Saturday 
September  2,  Wednesday- 
September  3,  Thursday 
September  28,  Monday 
October  2 1 ,  Wednesday 
October  26,  Monday 
November  25,  Wednesday 
November  30,  Monday 
December  1 1 ,  Friday 
December  12,  Saturday 
December  13,  Sunday 
December  18,  Friday 


Freshman  Orientation 
Registration;  Opening  Convocation 
Classes  begin 

Fall  Fest  Day — Classes  suspended 
Mid-term  break  begins  5:15  pm 
Classes  resume  8:00  am 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  12:15  pm 
Classes  resume  8:00  am 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Examinations  begin 

Examinations  end  and  Christmas  vacation 
begins 


1988  January  Term 

January  4,  Monday 
January  29,  Friday 


January  Term  begins 
January  Term  ends 


1988  Spring  Term 

February  2,  Tuesday 
February  3,  Wednesday 
March  18,  Friday 
March  28,  Monday 
April  28,  Thursday 
May  10,  Tuesday 
May  11,  Wednesday 
May  12,  Thursday 
May  17,  Tuesday 
May  22,  Sunday 


Registration 
Classes  begin  8:00  am 
Spring  recess  begins  5:15  pm 
Classes  resume  8:00  am 
Founders  Day  Celebration 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end 
Commencement 


The  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Room  will  be  closed  during  the  follow- 
ing vacation  periods:  Mid-term  break,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
Spring  recess.  The  Residence  Halls  close  after  the  last  class  on  the  day 
vacation  period  begins  and  re-open  at  3:00  p.m.  on  the  day  before  classes 
resume. 
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Salem  College: 
An  Introduction 


Salem  College  s  past  begins  with  purpose.  The  Moravians,  an  early  and 
central  Protestant  denomination,  established  the  village  of  Salem  in  1766. 
Believing  that  women  deserved  an  education  comparable  to  that  given 
men,  they  began  a  school  for  girls  in  1772.  In  the  18th  century  such  a  view 
was  exceptional  because  of  the  regard  in  which  women  were  held  and  the 
roles  to  which  they  were  deemed  suited.  That  Moravian  insistence  on  edu- 
cation produced  first  a  school  for  the  girls  in  the  community  (1772),  then 
a  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women  (1802),  then  Salem  Female 
Academy  (1866),  and  finally  Salem  College  (1890).  A  two-centuries-long 
belief  in  the  well-educated  woman  inspires  those  who  work  and  study  on 
the  Salem  campus.  The  exceptional  view  of  the  Moravians  continues  to 
translate  itself  into  the  exemplary  programs  and  emphases  of  the  College. 

Salem  has  always  championed  independence  in  thought  and  action.  In 
the  1770s  the  Single  Sisters,  the  unmarried  women  of  the  Moravian  com- 
munity, were  economically  self-sufficient,  a  rare  condition  for  women  at 
that  time.  The  Moravians  were  more  concerned,  however,  with  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  which  an  education  imposes.  The  education  these 
Moravian  women  passed  along  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  Salem 
students  emphasizes  reason,  creativity,  and  resourcefulness.  The  fifteenth 
oldest  college  in  the  nation,  Salem  stands  today  as  one  of  the  distin- 
guished private  liberal  arts  colleges. 

In  its  216-year  history,  Salem  has  had  17  presidents: 

Inspectors,  Principals,  and  Presidents  of  Salem 

Samuel  G.  Kramsch 1802-1806 

Abraham  S.  Steiner 1806-1816 

G.  Benjamin  Reichel 1816-1834 

John  C.  Jacobson 1834-1844 

Charles  A.  Bleck    1844-1848 

Emil  A.  deSchweinitz   1848-1853 

Robert  deSchweinitz 1853-1866 

Maximilian  E.  Grunert  1866-1877 

Theophilus  Zorn 1877-1884 

Edward  Rondthaler 1884-1888 

John  H.  Clewell 1888-1909 

Howard  Rondthaler   1909-1949 

Dale  H.  Gramley 1949-1971 

John  H.  Chandler 1971-1976 

Merrimon  Cuninggim    1976-1979 

Richard  Leslie  Morrill 1979-1982 

Thomas  Vernon  Litzenburg  Jr.   1982- 
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Educational  Mission 

To  assume  greater  intellectual  independence,  to  explore  new  ideas 
freely,  and  to  develop  essential  skills  and  competencies — these  are  the 
educational  goals  to  which  Salem  is  dedicated.  That  these  aspirations  of  an 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  have  been  achieved  is  evidenced 
in  the  Salem  women  who  for  more  than  two-hundred  years  have  made 
their  mark  as  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  administrators,  civic  leaders, 
musicians,  and  scientists. 

Recognizing  that  graduates  today  will  enter  careers  where  professional 
requirements  will  continue  to  change,  Salem  prepares  students  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  of  work  by  providing  them  with  the  necessary 
confidence,  knowledge,  and  strategies  for  success.  For  it  is  the  woman 
with  a  broad  education  and  flexible  skills  who  best  can  cope  with  chang- 
ing demands  on  her  talents.  Enabling  women  to  understand  themselves 
more  fully,  encouraging  them  to  have  the  highest  aspirations,  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  leadership  roles  in  society  is  what,  at  Salem,  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  about. 

Both  the  traditional  courses  and  the  innovative  special  programs  of 
work  experiences  and  internships  fulfill  the  educational  purpose  of  the 
College.  Furthermore,  Salem's  small  size  makes  possible  maximum  atten- 
tion and  commitment  to  the  individual  student.  If  the  student  herself  is 
not  the  clear  recipient  and  beneficiary  of  education,  no  purpose — no  mat- 
ter how  lofty — can  be  defended.  Salem  students  are  known  and  are  taken 
seriously  by  the  faculty.  The  combination  of  friendly  competition  and 
mutual  support  inspires  each  student. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  help  each  student  to  discover  and 
develop  her  own  integrity  as  a  person  and  to  prepare  herself  for  a  role  of 
leadership  in  the  world.  As  a  women's  college,  Salem  provides  a  special 
environment  where  women  can  attain  positions  of  responsibility  and 
develop  leadership  qualities.  Women  faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees 
serve  as  role  models  for  Salem  students.  Seeing  and  working  with  other 
women  as  leaders,  thinkers,  creators,  decision-makers  lets  young  women 
better  evaluate  and  develop  their  own  talents.  Such  experiences  facilitate 
the  development  of  Salem  women  in  intellectual,  social,  and  cultural  ways 
that  enhance  their  capacity  for  choice  throughout  their  lives.  The  total 
resources  of  the  College  are  committed  to  women,  offering  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  way  that  they  choose  to  pursue  personal  and  professional 
fulfillment. 

Salem  College  is  both  tangible  and  intangible.  The  character  of  the 
intangible  campus  relates  closely  to  that  of  the  physical  campus.  The 
mutual  respect  of  faculty  and  student,  the  place  of  tradition  in  college  life, 
a  community  that  supports  and  inspires,  the  belief  that  learning  matters 
for  what  it  is  as  well  as  what  it  does — all  this  gives  shape  to  the  intangible 
campus. 


Physical  Appearance 

Located  in  Old  Salem,  the  College  is  the  inheritor  of  the  physical  beauty 
of  the  place  and  the  more  significant  qualities  of  mind,  spirit,  and  commu- 
nity which  the  place  holds  and  conveys.  Old  Salem's  timeless  Main  Street 
runs  in  front  of  the  campus.  Five  buildings  from  the  original  Moravian 
town  serve  the  College  as  residence  halls,  classrooms,  and  administrative 
offices.  The  other  pre-1820  buildings,  in  this  classic  example  of  inspired 
historic  preservation  and  adaptive  use,  line  the  street  across  from  Salem 
Square.  These  buildings,  human  in  scale  and  extremely  handsome  in  their 
timbers,  brickwork,  design,  and  interior  detailing,  continue  to  influence 
the  College  through  their  example  of  creative  vigor. 

The  old  bricks,  the  hooded  archways  over  the  doors,  the  benches,  light- 
posts,  and  steps  give  the  tangible  campus  its  character.  Close  but  not 
crowded,  the  buildings  display  a  style  and  scale  that  is  consistent  every- 
where on  campus.  Nothing  is  towering  or  cold  to  dwarf  or  overwhelm; 
nothing  suggests  the  shoddy  or  the  temporary  The  warmth  of  brick,  excel- 
lence of  plan,  and  strength  of  time  and  talent  from  committed  artisans 
carry  over  into  a  feeling  on  the  campus:  human  values  show  themselves 
most  clearly  in  acts  of  creation.  The  cornerstones  of  buildings  become 
cornerstones  of  education. 


Individual  Buildings 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  early  Moravian  building  on  the  campus  is  the 
Inspector  s  House,  built  in  1810  for  the  "inspector,"  as  the  head  of  the  early 
school  was  called.  Renovated  in  1936  and  restored  in  1967,  it  has  offices 
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for  the  President  and  the  Chief  Business  Officer.  Of  earlier  construction  is 
the  Gottlieb  Shober  House,  built  in  1795.  Reconstructed  in  1979,  the  Sho- 
ber  House  is  the  Office  of  Admissions.  That  all  prospective  students  enter 
Salem  through  this  highly  functional  but  infinitely  charming  18th-century 
building  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  way  the  College  uses  its  past  to 
serve  the  present. 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of  classical  architectural  revival,  Main  Hall 
houses  faculty  and  administrative  offices,  classrooms,  the  supply  center, 
and  the  administrative  computer  facilities. 

The  Residence  Halls,  though  covering  a  wide  span  of  construction 
dates,  blend  in  atmosphere  and  style.  They  include  Sisters  House  (1786), 
South  Hall  (1802),  Alice  Clewell  (1922),  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  (1930),  Hat- 
tie  Strong  (1942),  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  (1957),  and  Dale  H.  Gramley 
(1965)  Residence  Halls.  In  addition  to  residence  facilities,  mostly  double 
rooms,  the  halls  contain  study,  recreation,  and  utility  rooms. 

The  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  1965,  contains  the  Ralph  R 
Hanes  Auditorium,  seating  800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital  Hall,  seating  220; 
the  workshop  theatre,  seating  200;  extensive  art  gallery  space;  complete 
facilities  for  the  School  of  Music;  and  the  offices  and  classrooms  of  the 
Departments  of  Psychology,  Education,  and  Art,  and  the  drama  program. 
There  are  14  music  teaching  studios,  28  practice  rooms,  four  record- 
listening  rooms,  a  rehearsal-lecture  hall,  large  art  studios,  and  the 
spacious  Lorraine  F.  Rudolph  Fine  Arts  Library 
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Old  Chapel  (1856)  holds  the  Day  Student  Center,  the  accounting  office, 
faculty  offices,  and  classrooms.  In  Corrin  Hall  are  the  College  refectory, 
Student  Center,  and  student  offices.  Lehman  Hall  (1892)  houses  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Learning  Resource  Center/Counseling,  Career 
Planning  and  Placement,  and  Financial  Aid.  Other  buildings  on  campus 
are  the  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  House  (1930);  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae 
House  (1817);  President's  House  (1844);  Rondthaler  Science  Building 
(1951,  I960);  and  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary  (1925).  The  newly  restored 
Rondthaler-Gramley  House,  built  in  1888,  serves  the  community  as  an  ele- 
gant and  comfortable  place  for  small  meetings,  receptions,  and  dinners. 
The  upstairs  bedrooms  are  available  for  special  guests  to  the  campus. 

Athletic  Facilities 

The  Salem  athletic  complex  provides  the  focal  point  for  the  full  comple- 
ment of  physical  education,  intramural,  and  intercollegiate  sports 
activities. 

The  facilities  of  the  Student  Life  and  Fitness  Center,  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1982,  include  a  25-meter  indoor  swimming  pool.  The  pool  has 
six  lanes  for  swimming  competition  and  a  one-meter  diving  board.  The 
Fitness  Center  also  contains  varsity  and  practice  gymnasia,  exercise  room 
with  a  Universal  Weight  Machine,  a  dance  studio,  and  fully  equipped 
locker  facilities  in  addition  to  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

Salem  students  and  faculty  enjoy  the  use  of  12  Laykold  tennis  courts  and 
the  archery  range.  Three  playing  fields  for  team  sports  such  as  hockey, 
soccer,  and  Softball  border  the  athletic  complex. 


Library  Services 

Salem  students  and  faculty  members  enjoy  invaluable  support  from  the 
library  system  which  serves  them.  The  Dale  H.  Gramley  Library,  built  in 
1937  and  remodeled  and  expanded  in  1972,  is  an  attractive  and  spacious 
place  for  students  to  read  and  carry  out  research.  Library  services,  which 
include  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the  library  research  process, 
enhance  the  use  of  a  collection  which  features  over  115,000  volumes  and 
over  500  current  periodicals.  During  the  academic  year,  professional  ref- 
erence assistance  is  available  to  researchers  over  52  hours  each  week. 

Students  enjoy  a  variety  of  work  and  study  areas,  including  a  beautiful 
main  reading  room;  an  assembly  room;  a  periodicals  lounge;  tables  and 
individual  study  carrels;  and  a  Browsing  Collection  of  new  books.  There  is 
a  special  listening  area  for  the  collection  of  spoken  work  recordings  and  a 
microform  collection  with  reading  and  copying  machines. 

Over  7350  music  recordings  and  8500  scores  are  available  in  the  Lor- 
raine Rudolph  Fine  Arts  Library  in  the  Fine  Arts  Center.  Gramley  Library 
features  the  Siewers  Room,  which  houses  special  collections  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  and  of  Salem  Academy  and  College. 
The  Clarence  E.  Clewell  Rare  Book  Room,  opened  in  the  spring  of  1984,  is 
a  fine  new  facility  for  Salem's  collection  of  rare  books  and  early  imprint 
material. 
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Academic  Computing  Facilities 

Salem  College  has  exceptional  academic  computing  facilities  for  a  small 
liberal  arts  college.  There  are  two  centralized  computer  laboratory  facili- 
ties located  in  the  Rondthaler  Science  Building:  a  microcomputer 
laboratory  and  a  mainframe  computer  terminal  room.  The  microcompu- 
ter laboratory  contains  Apple  He  computers  each  equipped  with  double 
disc  drives  and  an  Epson  printer. 

The  mainframe  computer  terminal  facility  contains  fifteen  Teletype 
5420  Buffered  Display  CRTs  connected  through  AT  &  T  Technologies  data 
sets  to  a  3B5™  computer  with  a  UNIX  operating  system  and  a  high  speed 
printer.  Each  terminal  is  connected  to  TUCC  (Triangle  Universities  Com- 
puting Center).  This  facility  is  used  for  beginning  and  advanced  level 
computer  science  courses,  as  well  as  for  student  and  faculty  research  proj- 
ects. Both  facilities  are  used  solely  for  academic  computing. 

In  addition  to  the  two  centralized  computer  facilities,  microcomputers 
for  student  use  are  located  in  the  Lorraine  Rudolph  Fine  Arts  Library  and 
Gramley  Library.  The  microcomputers  in  Gramley  Library  are  equipped 
with  software  and  printers  for  word  processing.  The  computing  facility  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Center  has  an  alphaSyntauri  synthesizer  for  keyboard  and 
composition  work  in  music. 


Academic  Standing 

Salem  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  School  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music,  with  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation  in  accordance  with  published  regulations  of  this  Association. 
The  course  in  Medical  Technology  is  recognized  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Salem  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for 
the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Salem  meets  the  standards  of  Plan  IV  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dietetic  Association  in  the  area  of  general  specialization  in  dietetics. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  eligible  to  be 
admitted  unconditionally  by  graduate  and  professional  schools. 


Old  Salem  and  Winston-Salem  as  Extended  Campus 

The  tangible  campus  and  the  intangible  campus  as  a  place  of  commit- 
ment to  excellence  and  achievement  for  women  exist  in  a  larger  context. 

The  57-acre  campus  borders  Salem  Square  on  the  west,  the  center  of 
the  historical  restoration  of  Old  Salem — acknowledged  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  authentic  and  complete  restorations. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moravian  community  and  the  restored  18th- 
century  village  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  College.  The 
Moravian  Lovefeasts,  the  Candle  Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the  Easter  Sunrise 
Service  are  moving  and  meaningful  celebrations.  Salem  College,  the 
Home  Moravian  Church,  and  Old  Salem  share  Salem  Square,  the  sounds 
of  Salem  bells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 
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Beyond  Old  Salem,  the  city  of  Winston-Salem  (population  132,000) 
spreads  out  its  business,  industrial,  and  cultural  opportunities.  Winston- 
Salem  is  widely  recognized  as  an  artistic  and  cultural  center.  Within  the 
city,  the  College  cooperates  with  a  variety  of  educational  institutions, 
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including  Wake  Forest  University,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  For- 
syth Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem  State  University,  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  public  schools. 
The  College  and  the  city  together  constitute  an  incomparable  tool  for 
shaping  an  education. 

Using  campus,  city,  and  state,  the  Salem  student  has  a  wide  selection 
of  extracurricular  activities.  In  addition  to  intramural  and  intercollegiate 
sports,  popular  recreation  includes  horseback  riding,  skiing  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  exploring  the  Outer  Banks.  Nearby 
colleges  such  as  Davidson,  Duke,  North  Carolina  State,  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  sponsor  many  activities  of  interest  to 
Salem  students. 

On  campus  the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center  presents  the  works  of  visitors 
and  students.  Nearby,  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
(SECCA),  the  Arts  Council,  and  the  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
city  offer  art  exhibits  and  classes.  Reynolda  House  specializes  in  lectures 
on  American  art. 

Concerts  and  recitals  by  the  Salem  School  of  Music  faculty  and  students, 
as  well  as  guest  artists,  are  presented  regularly  for  the  community.  The 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  and  music  departments  at  other  colleges  per- 
form programs  of  music  in  many  styles  and  from  all  periods. 

The  Pierrette  Players  of  the  College  stage  dramatic  works  and  programs 
in  the  Readers'  Theatre.  At  least  three  other  community  theatrical  compan- 
ies regularly  mount  productions.  There  are  several  film  series  in  addition 
to  local  cinemas. 

Campus  speakers  stimulate  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Biennially,  Salem 
sponsors  a  two-day  symposium  on  a  subject  in  education,  technology,  pol- 
itics, or  the  arts. 

Volunteer  work  is  available  to  students  in  community-action  programs, 
in  hospitals  and  schools,  and  in  political  organizations.  Internships  for  aca- 
demic credit  are  available  with  law  offices,  newspaper  staffs,  television 
stations,  state  legislators,  and  local  artists.  Informal  courses  and  study  pro- 
grams in  historic  preservation  are  available  at  Old  Salem  and  at  the 
well-known  Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts,  which  border  the 
campus. 

To  examine  Salem  College  is  to  discover  an  institution  that  is  unexcel- 
led in  location  and  heritage,  adaptive  and  creative  in  its  teaching  and 
special  programs,  and  committed  to  high  standards  and  challenges.  The 
College  is  a  distinctive  combination  of  the  tangibles  and  intangibles  of 
higher  education,  and  exemplary  in  both. 
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Student  Services 


Advising 

The  advising  of  students  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program 
at  Salem  College.  The  aim  of  the  advising  program  is  to  assist  students  in 
understanding  their  potential  and  to  help  them  achieve  maximum  effec- 
tiveness in  academic,  personal,  and  social  endeavors. 

Academic  Advising 

The  purpose  of  the  academic  advising  program  at  Salem  is  to  assist  each 
student  in  planning  an  educational  program  consistent  with  her  life  goals 
and  interests.  The  academic  advising  program  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  phase  is  freshman-sophomore  advising;  the  second,  advising  of 
majors.  Each  incoming  freshman  is  assigned  a  peer  adviser  and  a  faculty 
adviser  on  the  basis  of  her  interests.  Once  the  student  declares  her  major, 
usually  in  the  spring  of  her  sophomore  year,  she  is  assigned  a  new  faculty 
adviser  in  the  department  of  her  major.  A  student  may  change  her  faculty 
adviser  at  any  time  either  by  consultation  with  the  associate  dean  or  the 
chair  of  the  department  in  which  she  has  declared  her  major. 

Residence  Hall  Advising 

The  residence  halls  are  active  learning  centers  with  student  leadership 
assuming  policy  and  program  development  responsibilities.  Studying, 
serious  talking,  relaxing,  and  building  friendships  occur  as  students  plan 
social  and  recreational  activities,  holiday  events,  special  programs,  and 
other  projects. 

Trained  student  advisers  are  assigned  to  new  students  and  assist  them 
during  Orientation  and  throughout  the  year.  The  student  advisers  meet 
frequently  with  their  advisees  in  order  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
the  special  traditions,  residence  hall  regulations,  college  policies,  and 
opportunities  for  participation  in  the  life  of  the  institution  and  larger 
community 

Except  for  women  beyond  the  normal  college  age  and  those  who  live 
with  immediate  family,  Salem  is  a  residential  college.  Residential  life  and 
the  variety  of  activities  available  in  extracurricular  offerings  provide  an 
added  dimension  to  the  student  s  liberal  education.  The  Dean  of  Students 
and  staff  supervise  the  residence  halls  and  student  activities  in  order  to 
create  an  environment  conducive  to  the  total  development  of  each 
student. 

Learning  Resource  Center  and  Counseling 

The  Learning  Resource  Center  offers  services  to  assist  students  in 
improving  their  academic  performance.  Each  student  s  program  is  tailored 
to  meet  her  special  interests  and  needs.  After  an  initial  conference,  an 
individualized  program  will  be  designed  for  the  student  in  order  to  assist 
her  in  reaching  her  goals.  The  services  offered  at  the  Learning  Resource 
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Center  include  assessment,  workshops,  tutoring,  and  computer  assisted 
instruction  programs.  Students  may  expect  to  set  academic  goals,  and 
improve  their  skills  in  retention  of  information,  concentration,  note  tak- 
ing, motivation,  reading  comprehension,  reading  rates,  study  effectiveness, 
managing  time,  and  reducing  test  anxiety 

Professional  counseling  is  also  available  to  students  seeking  help  with 
any  personal  concerns  they  may  have. 

All  Learning  Resource  Center  and  Counseling  information  obtained  in  a 
verbal  and/or  written  form  is  strictly  confidential.  These  services  are  free 
to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  Salem  College. 

Career  Planning 

The  purpose  of  the  Career  Center  at  Salem  College  is  to  assist  each  stu- 
dent in  identifying  appropriate  career  goals  for  herself  and  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  successfully  implement  these  goals  upon  graduation.  A 
variety  of  campus-wide  programs  and  services  are  offered. 

All  freshmen  meet  with  a  representative  from  the  Career  Center  to 
begin  the  career  planning  process  and  to  learn  about  career  services  at 
Salem.  A  January  Term  course  in  career  exploration  is  available  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  focus  on  this  important  area.  In  their  sophomore 
year  all  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  take  vocational  interest  and 
personality  tests  to  help  in  their  planning.  Students  still  uncertain  about  a 
major  are  encouraged  to  talk  with  a  counselor  at  the  Career  Center. 

Salem's  Mentoring  Program  for  Juniors  matches  students  with  profes- 
sional women  in  a  specific  career  area.  Through  this  program  juniors  are 
able  to  refine  career  interests  and  begin  to  see  how  their  work  at  Salem 
translates  into  career  goals. 
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Senior  students  are  invited  to  meet  with  the  career  counselor  to  discuss 
their  post  graduation  plans.  Workshops  on  resume  writing,  job  interview- 
ing, and  job  hunting  strategies  are  available  throughout  the  year.  Each 
senior  is  encouraged  to  maintain  a  placement  file  so  that  upon  her  request, 
letters  of  reference  can  be  sent  to  prospective  employers.  Seniors  may 
schedule  interviews  with  recruiters  from  businesses  and  graduate  schools 
who  visit  Salem.  In  addition  Salem  coordinates,  with  various  colleges  in 
the  area,  a  job  fair  which  attracts  a  wide  range  of  companies  and  organi- 
zations who  wish  to  recruit  seniors  and/or  provide  career  information  to 
all  students. 

A  network  of  Salem  Alumnae  across  the  country  has  been  developed  to 
provide  information  and  assistance  to  students  as  they  plan  and  implement 
career  decisions. 

Career  Reading  Room 

Located  in  Lehman  Hall,  this  library  of  vocational  resource  materials 
contains  information  on  various  career  areas,  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  employment  opportunities,  employers  in  the  area,  and  job  hunt- 
ing strategies.  A  listing  of  current  job  openings  maintained  by  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Securities  Commission  is  available  on  microfiche. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  become  familiar  with  these  resources  to  aid  in 
their  career  planning. 

Information  and  applications  for  graduate  and  professional  schools  tests 
(LSAT,  GRE,  MCAT,  and  GMAT)  are  available  in  the  Career  Reading  Room. 
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Student  Activities  and 
Organizations 

The  Student  Government  Association  at  Salem  College  provides  the 
means  by  which  the  students  actively  govern  themselves.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  traditional  age  students  and  Adult  Degree  Program  students. 
The  Association  strives  to  foster  both  the  individual  and  community  inter- 
ests of  students  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by  creating  a 
spirit  of  unity,  and  by  developing  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
adherence  to  the  Honor  Tradition  at  Salem  College. 

The  students  achieve  these  ends  through  several  boards  within  the 
Association.  These  student  groups  include  Legislative  Board,  Interdorm 
Council,  Honor  Council,  Executive  Board,  and  various  committees  gov- 
erning student  life.  As  members  of  the  Student  Government  Association, 
all  students  are  required  to  attend  the  meetings  held  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  Faculty  Advisory  Board  works  with  these  student  groups  as 
they  create  and  maintain  campus  standards.  Upon  recommendation  of 
Executive  Board,  students  are  named  also  as  representatives  and  voting 
members  on  Committees  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Within 
this  system  of  student  government,  students  organize  the  self-scheduling 
of  exams,  administer  the  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund,  control  the  rental 
of  room  refrigerators,  and  form  a  direct  liaison  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty and  administration.  Through  the  Student  Government  Association, 
students  at  Salem  College  learn  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  tak- 
ing an  active  role  in  the  self-government  system. 

Clubs  and  Organizations 

Student  Budget  Organizations  are  supported  by  the  budget  fee  which 
all  students  pay  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  By  paying  this  fee, 
each  Salem  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  following  organizations: 

April  Arts  organizes  cultural  activities  throughout  the  year  and  sponsors 
a  week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts.  The  program  coordinates  contribu- 
tions in  music,  art,  dance,  and  literature  from  students  and  faculty;  craft 
seminars  with  instruction;  and  visiting  entertainers,  such  as  folk  singers. 
Also,  throughout  the  year,  the  club  initiates  participation  in  the  cultural 
activities  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  surrounding  areas. 

The  Big  3+3  Committee  organizes  and  implements  social  activities  for 
all  students.  Activities  include  student-faculty  mixers,  three  dance  week- 
ends each  year,  a  minimum  of  three  mixers  each  year,  movies,  and  other 
events  as  desired  by  students.  The  groups  also  set  social  standards  and 
regulations  for  Salem  students. 

The  Campus  Activities  Council  is  responsible  for  extracurricular 
activities  on  the  Salem  College  campus  including  all  Student  Center 
programming,  on-campus  mixers  and  parties,  outdoor  trips  and  travel 
opportunities.  While  the  Council  is  made  up  of  elected  class  representa- 
tives, all  interested  students  are  invited  to  become  active  members. 
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FallFest  is  a  program  involving  all  classes  and  the  faculty  of  Salem 
College.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  friendship  and  to  promote  class  unity 
and  school  spirit.  Fall  Fest  sponsors  various  activities  involving  competi- 
tion between  classes  and  is  celebrated  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 

Student  publications  include  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper 
which,  in  keeping  with  Salem's  tradition  of  open  and  thorough  communi- 
cations, keeps  the  campus  informed  of  events  both  within  and  beyond  the 
square;  Sights  and  Insights,  the  college  yearbook  which  is  published  by 
volunteer  staff  made  up  of  all  classes;  The  Student  Handbook,  published 
by  the  Student  Government  Association.  In  addition,  a  literary  magazine, 
Incunabula,  is  published  twice  a  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
medium  for  the  best  student  creative  work  in  art,  music,  prose,  poetry, 
and  photography 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  Salem  College  drama  group,  a  club  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  for  drama,  studying 
and  presenting  plays,  and  teaching  the  essentials  of  acting  and  production 
techniques.  Two  major  productions  are  given  each  year. 


The  purpose  of  Lecture-Assembly  Student-Faculty  Committee  is  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  entertainment  programs  for  the  Salem  College 
community  It  sponsors  lectures,  movies,  panel  discussions,  and  cultural 
events  which  enrich  the  lives  of  students  and  faculty  throughout  the 
college  year.  Students,  faculty,  and  administrative  representatives  work 
together  in  planning  for  each  event. 
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The  Salem  Recreation  Association  is  an  organization  designed  to  pro- 
mote recreational  and  sports  activities  for  all  students.  They  sponsor  the 
intramural  athletic  program  as  well  as  a  variety  of  camping,  hiking,  and 
outing  activities. 

Student  Non-budget  Organizations  do  not  receive  funds  from  the  stu- 
dent budget.  They  are  open,  unless  otherwise  designated,  to  all  interested 
students: 

The  Ambassadors  is  a  student  organization  affiliated  with  the  Institu- 
tional Advancement  Office.  The  members  are  chosen  from  the  entire 
student  body  with  a  maximum  membership  of  twenty  The  organization  is 
responsible  for  being  hostess  to  alumnae  gatherings  on  campus  through- 
out the  year,  attending  alumnae  meetings  off  campus,  organizing  the 
annual  phonathon,  and  the  Senior  Pledge  drive. 

The  Archways  is  an  independent  student-directed,  small  choral  group 
which  performs  various  kinds  of  music  for  civic  groups,  volunteer  organi- 
zations in  the  Winston-Salem  area,  campus  events,  and  two  annual 
concerts.  Archways  vacancies  are  filled  at  fall  auditions  in  which  musical 
ability,  vocal  blend,  stage  presence,  and  commitment  are  emphasized. 

The  purpose  of  Bacchus  is  to  sponsor  alcohol  education  and  abuse 
prevention  programs  for  Salem  College  students.  The  group  provides 
pamphlets,  speakers,  workshops,  parties,  and  training  for  peer-counselors. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  students  at  any  time. 

Salem  Chorale  is  a  vocal  group  whose  purpose  is  to  foster  and  stimulate 
interest  in  the  vocal  arts.  Programs  include  entertainment  for  special 
events  on  campus  such  as  the  Christmas  Candle  Service  and  for  Winston- 
Salem  civic  organizations  and  conventions.  Any  student,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Circle  K is  recognized  as  the  worlds  largest  service  organization. 
Salem's  chapter  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  help  people  in 
need,  to  improve  the  campus  and  community  and  to  become  involved  in 
the  world  and  its  needs.  Circle  K  sponsors  many  types  of  projects,  ranging 
from  year-long  commitments  to  spending  a  few  hours  a  month  working 
for  a  good  cause.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students. 

Dansalems,  Salem's  modern  dance  society,  seeks  to  develop  an  appreci- 
ation of  modern  dance,  to  develop  skills  and  creative  ability,  and  to  plan, 
choreograph,  and  present  concerts.  New  members  are  selected  through 
auditions  each  fall. 

Off-Campus  Student  Association  works  to  involve  the  day  and  Adult 
Degree  Program  students  in  many  aspects  of  the  Salem  community  Under 
the  direction  of  this  association,  day  students  are  offered  the  opportunity 
of  participation  in  all  campus  activities. 

The  Food  Committee,  whose  representatives  are  elected  from  each  resi- 
dence hall,  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  student  body  and  the  Refectory 
management.  It  also  works  with  Big  3  +  3  in  planning  menus  for  dance 
weekends. 

Fremdendienerin,  which  is  a  German  word  meaning  "one  who  serves 
strangers,"  is  a  student  organization  affiliated  with  the  Admissions  Office. 
The  members  are  chosen  from  the  entire  student  body  and  include  the 
four  representatives  on  the  Admissions  Committee.  The  organization  is 
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responsible  for  those  activities  concerning  prospective  students,  includ- 
ing: scheduling  and  giving  campus  tours,  arranging  student  overnights, 
and  planning  and  participating  in  admission  seminars. 

The  International  Club  fosters  the  interests  of  Salem  students  in  inter- 
national affairs,  foreign  culture  and  study  abroad.  It  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  international  students  to  the  Salem  community  and  pro- 
vides cultural  and  academic  events  of  an  international  nature.  All  students 
are  eligible  for  membership  and  are  invited  to  join. 

Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship  is  a  national  organization  with  a  chap- 
ter on  campus.  The  main  purpose  is  to  offer  Christian  fellowship  and 
programs  for  the  entire  campus.  There  are  weekly  meetings  which  pro- 
vide a  wide  variety  of  speakers  and  programs,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
plan  activities  to  be  carried  out  on  campus  and  in  the  community  Bible 
studies  and  prayer  groups  are  active  throughout  the  year. 

Lablings  is  Salem  s  organization  responsible  for  furthering  interest  in 
scientific  fields.  The  club  does  not  restrict  its  membership  to  science 
majors  but  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science  which  provides  opportunities  for  undergraduate  sci- 
entific research,  field  trips,  lecture  programs,  and  participation  in  the 
spring  annual  meeting  for  those  students  wishing  to  present  papers. 

The  purpose  of  the  student  chapter  69  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  music  as  a  fine  art.  All  music 
majors  are  encouraged  to  join,  but  the  membership  is  not  restricted  to 
music  majors.  Any  interested  student  may  join. 

ONUA  is  an  organization  for  all  students  at  the  College  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  quality  of  life  for  black  students.  The  members  are  concerned 
with  promoting  black  awareness  on  campus,  acting  as  a  support  group 
for  black  students,  assisting  in  recruiting  black  students,  and  sponsor- 
ing activities  and  projects  which  give  service  to  the  College  and 
larger  community 

The  goals  of  the  Salem  College  Symphony  Guild  are  to  support  and  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Association  Inc.  and  to 
provide  charitable  and  educational  services  for  the  Symphony  The  Salem 
Guild  also  seeks  to  inform  students  of  all  symphony  concerts  and  activi- 
ties. Membership  is  open  to  all  students  genuinely  interested  in 
promoting  and  preserving  the  performing  arts  within  the  Winston-Salem 
community  New  members  are  always  welcome. 

The  Sociology,  Economics,  Economics-Management  Club  is  an  organi- 
zation designed  primarily  to  help  interested  students  learn  more  about 
career  opportunities  through  meeting  with  professionals  who  represent 
different  occupations.  SEEM  also  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  become 
involved  with  the  community  and  investigate  possible  internships.  Majors 
are  encouraged  to  join,  but  everyone  is  welcome. 

The  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of  the  Student  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation is  a  professional  service  organization  seeking  to  provide  its 
members  with  knowledge  which  will  be  beneficial  to  their  future  teaching 
profession.  Speakers  and  special  programs  are  planned  for  the  monthly 
chapter  meetings.  All  students  interested  in  the  teaching  profession  are 
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encouraged  to  join  the  organization.  Special  programs  are  opened  to 
everyone. 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  participate  as  members  of  the  orchestra  or  of 
the  chorus. 


Athletics 

Salem  College  offers  a  three  part  program  in  athletics.  The  formal  teach- 
ing component  consists  of  courses  designed  to  develop  the  student's 
knowledge  and  skills  in  specific  sports  areas.  Four  terms  of  physical  edu- 
cation are  required  as  part  of  the  breadth  of  study  intrinsic  to  all  liberal 
arts  programs.  Classes  are  offered  in  over  20  areas  in  addition  to  Red 
Cross  approved  courses  in  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety  Instruction. 

Diverse  activities  are  offered  in  the  intramural  program.  Activities  spon- 
sored by  the  Salem  Recreation  Association  are  volleyball,  basketball, 
tennis,  softball,  swimming,  water  polo,  running,  aerobic  dance,  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

The  Intercollegiate  program  includes  teams  in  volleyball,  soccer,  field 
hockey,  tennis,  cross  country,  and  riding.  Salem  College  has  a  membership 
in  the  North  Carolina  Soccer  League  and  The  American  Intercollegiate 
Horse  Back  Riding  Association.  Salem  teams  compete  with  colleges  and 
universities  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
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Religious  Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the  Moravian  Church,  Salem  College  places 
emphasis  on  religious  values  and  on  the  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  of 
inquiry — an  atmosphere  in  which  ethical  questions  and  answers  may 
develop  on  both  group  and  personal  levels.  The  institution  believes  that 
the  examination  of  religious  values  should  be  encouraged  in  the  college 
years  and  that  instructional  guidance  should  reflect  ethical  maturity  in  the 
faculty  In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  a  church-related  college,  the  aca- 
demic study  of  religion  is  offered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  denominational  chaplains  to 
the  colleges  in  the  community  encourage  the  students  to  participate  in 
local  church  life  and  denominational  programs.  In  addition,  these  chap- 
lains, through  the  Campus  Ministry,  contribute  to  the  counseling  services 
available  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Personal  counseling 
is  available  to  all  students  through  the  office  of  the  College  Chaplain. 


The  Honor  Tradition 

A  tradition  of  respect  for  the  Honor  Code  is  upheld  by  students,  faculty, 
and  administration.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  each  student  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  her  actions  in  all  phases  of  life  at  Salem  College.  In 
case  of  failure  to  abide  by  the  Honor  Code,  which  is  the  core  of  the  honor 
tradition,  a  student  is  responsible  for  reporting  her  infractions  to  Honor 
Council.  Every  student  is  also  responsible  for  encouraging  other  students 
to  uphold  the  Honor  Code. 

Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 

The  Honor  Council  of  the  Student  Government  Association  deems  the 
violation  of  the  Honor  Code  extremely  serious  and  may  recommend  pen- 
alties of  probations,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  The  administration  of  the 
College  reserves  the  right  to  make  the  final  decision  in  the  event  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Honor  Code. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

From  May,  1986  to  May,  1987  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Salem  College 
celebrated  its  centennial  birthday.  Founded  in  June  of  1886,  the  Associa- 
tion has  clubs  and  local  groups  in  38  cities  across  the  country,  ranging 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts  to  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  purposes  of  The  Alumnae  Association  are  to  foster  among  the 
alumnae  a  spirit  of  continuing  fellowship  and  service;  to  interpret  Salem 
College  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live;  to  promote  among  alum- 
nae an  active  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  Salem  College;  and  to 
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enable  the  College  to  maintain  educational  and  cultural  relationships  with 
its  alumnae.  The  Alumnae  House,  a  college-owned  building  which  was 
restored  by  the  alumnae  in  1948,  serves  as  an  office  and  guest  house  with 
a  reception  room  and  rooms  for  alumnae,  relatives  of  students,  and 
college  guests.  The  Alumnae  Association  supports:  Faculty  Summer  Sab- 
baticals, a  grant  enabling  summer  study  and  research  in  this  country  and 
abroad;  President's  Prizes  for  academic  excellence;  Rondthaler  Awards  for 
creative  expression;  and  the  Siewers  Room,  the  Alumnae  historical  room 
in  Gramley  Library. 
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Admissions 


Selection  of  Candidates 

Salem  is  interested  in  students  of  strong  academic  ability,  motivation, 
and  character  who  can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to  the  life  of  the 
College.  Students  from  all  religious,  geographic,  racial,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  are  eligible  for  admission. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  application  individually 
and  bases  its  decision  on  the  candidate  s  school  record,  the  scores  of  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  American  College  Testing 
Program,  and  information  concerning  the  academic  and  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant.  Neither  the  number  of  applicants  from  a  single 
school  nor  the  need  for  financial  aid  is  a  factor  in  admission  decisions. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  is  glad  to  advise  a  prospective  candidate  about 
her  academic  program,  and  to  provide  information  about  entrance 
requirements  and  the  College  curriculum  in  time  for  appropriate  plan- 
ning and  preparation. 

Salem  College  welcomes  visitors  to  the  campus  throughout  the  year. 
While  the  College  is  in  session,  prospective  students  may  talk  with  Salem 
students  and  faculty  and  attend  classes.  The  Office  of  Admissions  is  open 
to  give  tours  and  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  weekdays,  and  by 
appointment  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturdays.  Appointments  may  be 
arranged  easily  by  writing  or  by  calling:  Dean  of  Admissions,  Salem  Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27108,  (919)721-2621. 

Recommended  High  School  Program 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  present  at  least  sixteen  academic  units  and  is 
encouraged  to  carry  a  full  academic  program  in  her  senior  year. 
The  following  units  are  recommended: 

English Four 

Foreign  language Two  (of  one  language) 

History Two 

Mathematics  (Algebra  I  and  II,  Geometry) Three 

Science  (laboratory) One 

Elective  units  may  be  submitted  from  the  following:  classical  or  modern 
foreign  languages;  mathematics,  which  may  include  additional  algebra, 
calculus,  geometry,  or  trigonometry;  social  studies,  which  may  include 
history,  geography,  civics,  economics,  psychology,  or  sociology;  fine  arts; 
religion;  general  science;  and  additional  laboratory  sciences. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  college  courses  during  high  school 
may  request  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  submit  a  transcript  to  the  appro- 
priate department  at  Salem  for  placement  and/or  credit  evaluation. 

Procedure  for  Adm  ission 

1.  Official  Application.  This  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $20.  While  there  is  no  deadline  for  making  application,  a 
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prospective  student  is  encouraged  to  apply  early  in  the  fall  of  her  senior 
year.  Decisions  of  the  Admissions  Committee  are  released  on  a  rolling 
plan,  as  soon  as  all  credentials  can  be  assembled  and  reviewed.  Salem  Col- 
lege adheres  to  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  of  the  College  Board,  and 
accepted  freshmen  are  not  required  to  notify  the  College  of  intention  to 
enroll  before  May  1  (with  the  exception  of  Honor  Scholarship  recipients). 

2.  Secondary  School  Record.  An  applicant  should  have  her  secondary 
school  record  sent  to  the  College.  This  record  should  give  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  courses,  grades,  rank  in  class,  standardized  test  scores, 
etc.,  through  the  junior  year,  and  should  indicate  the  subjects  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  Test  Requirements.  Salem  College  requires  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  College  Board  or  the  American  College  Testing  Program. 

The  applicant  is  responsible  for  arranging  to  take  the  SAT  or  the  ACT 
and  for  having  the  scores  reported  to  Salem  College.  Information  and  reg- 
istration forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  College  Board,  RO.  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  RO.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California 
94701;  or  to  ACT,  RO.  Box  414,  Iowa  City  Iowa  52240. 

A  foreign  student  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  should 
take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language)  in  time  for  her 
scores  to  be  reported  to  the  College  by  February  1.  Information  and  regis- 
tration forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
U.SA.  08540. 

4.  Recommendations.  The  College  requires  two  letters  of  recommen- 
dation. When  the  application  for  admission  is  filed,  the  appropriate  forms 
will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  for  her  to  give  to  individuals  serving  as  her 
references. 

5.  Personal  interview.  A  personal  interview  is  recommended  and  may 
be  arranged  by  writing  or  calling  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

6.  The  School  of  Music  requires  an  audition  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  music 
major.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audition  be  arranged  soon  after  formal 
application  has  been  filed.  A  schedule  of  audition  dates  will  be  furnished 
upon  request,  and  appointments  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music.  In  some  special  cases  the  School  of  Music  will  accept  a 
tape  recording  of  the  applicant's  performance  (about  twenty  minutes)  in 
lieu  of  an  audition. 

Advanced  Placement 

An  entering  freshman  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and/or  credit 
if  she  submits  scores  of  three,  four,  or  five  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Tests  of  the  College  Board.  (See  page  56.) 

College  Honors  Program 

Salem  provides  formal  opportunities  for  qualified  students  to  under- 
take honors  study  (See  page  64.)  Entering  freshmen  who  are  eligible  to 
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apply  for  admission  to  the  College  Honors  Program  include  all  Honor 
Scholars,  and  those  students  who  rank  in  the  upper  10%  of  the  entering 
freshman  class  on  the  basis  of  their  total  SAT  scores. 


Early  Admissions 

The  College  offers  two  Early  Admission  Programs  for  young  women  of 
ability  and  talent  who  wish  to  begin  their  collegiate  work  after  the  junior 
year  of  high  school. 

Through  the  College  Early  Admission  Program,  a  student  may  be  admit- 
ted to  Salem  upon  the  completion  of  her  junior  year  in  high  school.  A 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  through  this  program  should 
present  evidence  of  academic  achievement  and  social  maturity  which 
indicates  she  can  successfully  undertake  college  work  sooner  than  most 
college  entrants.  The  application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  those 
who  apply  under  the  regular  plan  of  admission. 

The  College  also  offers  an  Academic  Acceleration  Program  with  Salem 
Academy,  a  nationally  recognized  preparatory  school  whose  campus  is 
adjacent  to  the  College.  The  Salem  Academy  and  College  Acceleration  Pro- 
gram enables  gifted  young  women  to  complete  an  advanced  program  of 
study  by  combining  the  senior  year  of  high  school  with  the  first  year  of 
college  while  the  student  is  in  residence  at  the  Academy  Admission  to  the 
Acceleration  Program  is  highly  selective  and  includes:  general  admission 
to  Salem  Academy,  acceptance  by  the  Academy  English  Department  to 
Honors  English  rv,  and  approval  by  the  Academy  and  College  Acceleration 
Program  Committee.  Students  participating  in  this  program  are  expected 
to  fulfill  the  normal  requirements  for  Academy  graduation  and  are  enti- 
tled to  a  transcript  from  Salem  College  showing  courses  of  college  credit. 
To  recognize  and  encourage  students  of  exceptional  ability,  Salem  College 
awards  Founders  Scholarships,  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,  to  students  who 
matriculate  at  the  College. 

Additional  information  on  Early  Admission  programs  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  or  calling  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 


Transfer  Admissions 

Each  year  students  transfer  to  Salem  College  from  other  four-year  and 
two-year  colleges.  Normally  a  transfer  student  should  meet  general  fresh- 
man entrance  requirements,  although  special  consideration  is  given  to 
individual  cases. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  each  applicant  for 
admission  as  a  transfer  student: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission,  including  the  $20  application  fee 
which  is  non-refundable. 

2.  A  statement  of  good  standing  from  the  Dean  of  Students  of  the  col- 
lege previously  attended. 

3.  Two  letters  of  recommendation. 
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4.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  transcript  of  secondary 
school  record. 

5.  A  catalog  of  each  college  attended  with  every  course  in  which  credit 
was  earned  clearly  indicated. 

6.  Scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Board  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Program. 

The  academic  record  at  the  college(s)  from  which  the  student  transfers 
must  show  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  (based  on  a  4.0  scale)  on  pre- 
vious work.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  of  D  grade  in  more  than 
two  courses.  A  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year  of 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Transfer  credits  which  will  be  accepted  toward  the  Salem  College 
degree  are  determined  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Registrar.  The 
candidate  will  receive  a  statement  of  this  evaluation  with  the  proviso  that 
all  transfer  credit  will  be  regarded  as  tentative,  pending  the  successful 
completion  of  at  least  one  term  at  Salem.  Credit  for  the  first  year  of  English 
remains  tentative  throughout  the  College  program. 

A  student  who  transfers  from  a  non-accredited  institution  may  be 
required  to  take  certain  courses  and/or  to  validate  credit  in  subjects 
offered  for  transfer. 


Continuing  Studies 

Salem  College  offers  a  wide  variety  of  continuing  education  programs 
for  credit. 

Adult  Degree  Program — The  Adult  Degree  Program  at  Salem  College  is 
the  first  external  degree  program  for  adult  women  in  North  Carolina.  In 
this  program  women  twenty-three  and  older  may  earn  a  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  B.M. 
degree  in  one  of  the  thirty-three  majors  offered  at  Salem. 

Degree  requirements  may  be  met  by  a  combination  of  educational 
options.  The  most  exciting  and  distinctive  option  is  the  directed  study  Stu- 
dents work  with  a  Salem  faculty  member  or  approved  off-campus  tutor  on 
a  course  listed  in  the  Salem  catalog  or  of  their  own  design  in  a  tutorial 
process.  In  addition,  courses  may  be  taken  on  the  Salem  campus  or  other 
approved  institutions,  and  consideration  is  given  to  prior  learning  and 
CLEP  exams.  The  degree  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  tradi- 
tional age  students  with  the  exception  of  the  physical  education 
requirement. 

Special  Adult  Student — Women  and  men,  twenty-three  and  over,  may 
take  courses  for  credit  at  Salem  in  a  special  student  status.  This  category  is 
appropriate  for  college  graduates,  teachers  preparing  for  certification,  and 
others  not  pursuing  a  degree  who  want  to  take  courses  for  academic 
credit.  A  student  in  special  student  status  is  not  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

Auditors — Registration  as  an  auditor  permits  a  student  to  enroll  in  a 
course  without  working  for  a  grade  or  credit.  Complete  information  on 
auditing  may  be  found  in  the  current  catalog  under  Academic  Regulations. 

Evening  Program — The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
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is  available  in  the  Salem  evening  program  and  is  open  to  women  and  men 
23  years  of  age  and  older.  Specialties  are  available  in  marketing,  account- 
ing, organizational  theory,  and  economics.  It  is  possible  for  the  degree  to 
be  completed  in  four  years  by  attending  classes  only  in  the  evening. 

Continuing  Studies  students  may  enroll  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis.  A 
degree  student  enrolled  full-time  (defined  as  taking  three  or  more  course 
credits)  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  financial  aid.  Maintaining  financial 
aid  is  dependent  upon  academic  standing.  North  Carolina  residents  are 
eligible  for  the  North  Carolina  Legislative  Tuition  Grant. 

Adults  interested  in  attending  Salem  should  request  admissions  and 
descriptive  materials  from  the  Office  of  Continuing  Studies. 
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Financial  Information 

Fees 

Resident  Students 

Resident  students  are  expected  to  enroll  for  a  full  academic  year  and 
pay  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $11,300.00  which  includes  the  enrollment 
deposit,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  laboratory  and  health  service  fees. 
The  College  expects  full-year  enrollment  because  it  reserves  facilities  and 
executes  contracts  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  student  during  the 
entire  academic  year.  Payments  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

Enrollment  deposit — (non-refundable)  $     250.00 

returning  students — April  1 

new  students — May  1 
First  billing— August  1  6,180.00 

Second  billing — January  15  4,870.00 

Total  $11,300.00 

Resident  students  who  meet  requirements  for  graduation  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  or  new  students  whose  enrollment  begins  with  the  second 
term  are  charged  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $5,650.00  which  also  entitles  the 
student  to  participate  in  the  January  Program.  The  January  Program  is 
designed  to  provide  unique  educational  experiences,  and  the  student  may 
incur  personal  costs  for  travel  or  educational  supplies. 

Please  read  the  sections  of  pages  34-35  which  contain  information  about 
the  refund  policy  and  installment  payments. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Non-resident  students  are  full-time  degree  candidates  who  commute 
between  their  residence  and  the  College.  Non-resident  students  are 
charged  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $6,800.00  for  the  academic  year,  which 
includes  laboratory  fees  and  health  service  fees.  Payments  are  scheduled 
as  follows: 

First  term— August  1  $3,400.00 

Second  term— January  15  $3,400.00 

Total  $6,800.00 

Some  non-resident  students  are  also  classified  as  "continuing  studies 
students."  Continuing  studies  students  are  twenty-three  years  of  age  or 
older.  A  fee  of  $390.00  per  course  credit  and  $425.00  for  a  directed  study 
course  is  charged  to  continuing  studies  students.  Additional  fees  for  spe- 
cial music  performance  and  physical  education  are  described  below. 
Continuing  studies  students  should  also  consult  publications  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Studies  Office  for  information  about  services  and  fees. 
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Continuing  studies  students  may  enroll  at  one-half  the  stated  course  fee 
for  their  first  two  courses.  This  fee  structure  does  not  apply  to  persons 
who  hold  undergraduate  degrees.  To  become  eligible  for  the  reduced  fee, 
students  must  request  before  or  during  registration  that  their  status  and 
number  of  courses  taken  be  certified  by  the  Registrar. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  teaching  under  contract  are  charged  only  one-half  the  stated  fee  for 
courses  taken  for  credit.  Substitute  teachers  are  ineligible  for  the 
reduced  fee. 

Music  Fees 

Music  majors  receive  one  hour  of  private  instruction  in  music  each 
week  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  fee.  Additional  private  instruction  is 
charged  on  the  basis  of  $120.00  for  a  one  hour  lesson  each  week  per  term. 

Students  who  are  not  music  majors,  but  qualify  by  audition  for  instruc- 
tion in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  harp,  or  harpsichord,  may  register  for 
one  hour  of  private  instruction  each  week  as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
fee,  provided  music  faculty  is  available.  Non-music  majors  studying  with- 
out receiving  college  credit  and  continuing  studies  students  are  charged 
$240.00  for  private  instruction  in  music  for  a  one-hour  lesson  each  week 
per  term. 

Special  Fees 

Continuing  studies  students  are  charged  according  to  the  duration  of 
physical  education  courses  as  follows: 
6V2-week  course  $  45.00 

13-week  course  $  90.00 

Other  special  fees  are  charged  for: 

Enrollment  only  for  January  Program  $390.00 
Enrollment  of  non-degree  students  for 

one-half  credit  course  $195.00 
Auditing  a  course  (reduced  one-half 

for  alumnae)  $  60.00 

Late  registration  fee  $  25.00 

Returned  check  fee  $     5.00 

Graduation  Fee  $  45.00 

Room  Damage  Deposit  (See  Below)  $  75.00 

Horseback  Riding  (See  Below)  $265.00 

Riding  Team  (lesson  fees  per  term)  (See  page  161)  $165.00 

Student  Budget  Fee  (See  Below)  (Subject  To  Revision)  $1 10.00 

Single  Room  Rate  (Additional  Per  Term — Non-refundable)  $250.00 

Charges  in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  fee  may  be  assessed  for  off- 
campus  study  programs  described  in  the  Off-Campus  Programs  section  of 
the  catalog.  Charges  for  these  programs  will  be  announced  approximately 
one  month  before  the  program  begins. 

A  room  damage  deposit  of  $75. 00  is  required  of  each  student  prior  to 
occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  residence  halls.  This  deposit  is  refundable 
upon  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  the  institution.  A  fee  schedule  for 
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room  damages  is  presented  to  each  resident  student  when  she  begins 
occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  residence  halls.  Fees  for  damages  are  assessed 
at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

The  horseback  riding  charge  is  for  one  semester  of  course  instruction. 
Other  information  about  horseback  riding  is  contained  in  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  section  of  this  catalogue  under  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  heading. 

The  Student  Budget  Fee  pays  for  class  dues,  other  student  organization 
dues,  the  yearbook,  and  other  student  publications.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  directly  to  the  Student  Government  Association.  SGA  issues 
instructions  for  payment  before  fall  term  registration. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  her  college  record.  A  fee  of 
$2.00  will  be  charged  for  each  additional  copy  Each  student  is  entitled  to 
five  copies  of  her  placement  file.  A  fee  of  $2.50  will  be  charged  for  each 
additional  copy  Diplomas,  reports  of  grades,  and  transcripts  will  not  be 
issued  until  all  college  charges  have  been  paid. 

Parking  Fees 

Students  must  register  automobiles  with  the  Business  Office  and  obtain 
permanent  parking  decals  from  the  Security  Office.  If  the  student  with- 
draws, refunds  are  made  in  accord  with  the  tuition  refund  policy 

Single 
Annual  Term 

Resident  $30.00  $20.00 

Commuter  $20.00  $15.00 

Regularly  enrolled  residential  or  day  students  who  wish  to  park  on  cam- 
pus for  a  continuous  period  of  one  month  or  less  may  obtain  a 
non-refundable  monthly  parking  permit  for  $5.00. 

Installment  Payments 

Salem  offers  a  monthly  installment  payment  plan  which  begins  each 
June.  There  are  no  finance  charges,  but  a  $75.00  application  fee  is 
charged.  Information  about  the  plan  mav  be  obtained  from  the  Business 
Office. 

Other  private  companies  that  offer  installment  payment  plans  are  listed 
in  the  Financial  Aid  section  of  this  catalogue. 

Other  Financial  Information 

The  purchase  of  textbooks  may  require  an  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  $500.00.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Textbook  Sales 
when  books  are  purchased. 

Transportation  costs  for  the  academic  year  are  estimated  to  be  $400.00 
for  resident  students  and  non-resident  students. 

The  residence  charge  includes  space  in  a  double  room  in  one  of  the 
residence  halls  and  meals  in  the  College  dining  room  except  during 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  vacation,  term  breaks,  and  the  fall  and  spring 
recesses,  when  the  residence  halls  and  dining  room  are  closed. 

A  personal  banking  account  may  be  maintained  by  depositing  personal 
funds  in  the  student  bank  at  the  Business  Office.  The  facilities  of  this  office 
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are  available  to  students  at  certain  hours  for  depositing  or  withdrawing 
money 

Responsibility  for  personal  property  of  students  cannot  be  assumed  by 
the  College.  Appropriate  insurance  coverage  should  be  obtained  by  the 
student  or  her  parents  before  enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees. 

Refund  Policy 

Fees  for  Instruction 

Fees  which  are  assessed  at  reduced  rates  are  not  refundable.  There  is 
generally  no  refund  of  audit  fees;  or  for  sessions  of  individual  instruction 
which  are  missed  by  the  student  and  direct  instructional  cost  has  been 
incurred  by  the  College. 

Tuition  and  fees  charged  for  instruction  in  course  offerings  for  aca- 
demic credit  are  refunded  as  scheduled  below.  Written  notification  of 
withdrawal  must  be  submitted  to  the  Business  Office  by  the  dates  shown. 

Refund  Rate 
Notification  Dates  (excludes  deposit) 

1  st  Term— August  15  1 00% 

2nd  Term — January  1  100% 

Last  day  of  drop/add  period  50% 

14  calendar  days  after  drop/add  25% 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Studies  provides  financial  information  which 
includes  a  refund  policy  for  credit  courses  and  non-credit  activities. 

Fees  for  Room  and  Board 

The  enrollment  deposit  of  $250.00  (double  occupancy)  and  $500.00 
(single  occupancy),  which  guarantees  a  room  to  the  student,  is  not 
refundable. 

If  notification  of  the  cancellation  of  first  term  enrollment  is  received  at 
the  Business  Office  by  August  15  and  second  term  enrollment  by  January 
1,  payments  for  room  and  meals  are  refunded. 

There  are  only  two  special  refunds  for  missed  meals.  Meal  charges  are 
refunded  on  a  daily  basis  to  students  who  officially  withdraw  during  an 
academic  term.  Refunds  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  direct  daily  meal 
costs  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

A  special  refund  of  $300  per  day  for  meals  missed  during  the  January 
term  may  be  requested  by  students  who  participate  for  at  least  two  weeks 
in  off-campus  activities  sponsored  by  the  College.  Meal  rebate  forms,  avail- 
able from  the  Registrar's  Office  after  February  1  must  be  returned  by  the 
student  to  the  Business  Office  no  later  than  the  end  of  drop/add  period 
for  the  Spring  term. 

Appeals 

If  special  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  an  exception  to  the  stated  pol- 
icy, an  appeal  may  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Business  Office. 
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Financial  Aid 


Salem  College  is  proud  of  its  long  tradition  of  providing  assistance  to 
students  who  wish  to  attend  the  College.  The  majority  of  financial  aid  is 
provided  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  a  family  financial  analysis  which 
indicates  that  the  student  needs  assistance  in  meeting  educational  costs. 
Other  programs  of  aid  are  based  on  North  Carolina  residency,  competitive 
academic  merit,  and  musical  talent.  Applications  and  filing  deadlines  dif- 
fer from  one  program  to  another.  The  following  information  is  provided 
to  assist  students  in  determining  which  programs  of  assistance  they 
prefer.  The  Director  of  Financial  Aid  is  available  to  meet  with  any  student 
and  her  family  who  are  interested  in  receiving  financial  information 
and  assistance. 

Aid  Based  Upon  Need 

The  purpose  of  need-based  financial  aid  is  to  provide  support  to  stu- 
dents who  would  be  unable  to  attend  Salem  College  without  assistance. 
Salem  believes  that  the  principal  responsibility  for  financing  a  college 
education  lies  with  a  student  and  her  family  The  amount  of  aid  is  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attendance  and  what  the  family  can 
afford  to  pay  Educational  expenses  include  tuition,  mandatory  fees,  room, 
board,  books,  transportation,  and  personal  expenses.  The  amount  the 
family  is  able  to  contribute  is  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  information 
provided  on  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  or  Family  Financial  Statement 
(FFS)  and  the  Salem  College  Financial  Aid  Application. 

The  College  will  attempt  to  meet  total  financial  need  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  available  through  a  combination  of  resources  most  appropriate 
to  the  individual  applicant.  Ordinarily,  each  student's  financial  aid  package 
consists  of  funds  from  several  sources  including  scholarships  and/or 
grants,  a  loan,  and  an  on-campus  work  opportunity  A  student  may  reject 
any  portion  of  her  financial  aid  offer  without  jeopardizing  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  award.  However,  the  College  makes  no  attempt  to  replace 
rejected  funds  with  aid  from  another  source;  instead,  the  expected  family 
contribution  is  increased  by  an  equivalent  amount.  The  majority  of  stu- 
dents receive  a  combination  of  need  and  non-need  based  aid  funds;  in 
such  cases,  all  of  the  funds  are  governed  by  the  rules  concerning  the 
need-based  programs. 

Awards  are  made  from  funds  available  to  the  College  through  endow- 
ment gifts  from  friends  and  alumnae,  the  Southern  Province  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  private  foundations.  In  addition,  substantial  funds 
are  available  through  the  Colleges  participation  in  federal  and  state  aid 
programs  and  through  institutional  funds  set  aside  each  year  specifically 
earmarked  for  financial  aid. 

Applying  For  Need-Based  Financial  Aid 

1 .  Prospective  students  should  submit  an  application  for  admission  to 
the  College. 
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2.  New  and  returning  students  should  request  aid  applications  as  soon 
after  mid-December  as  possible. 

3.  Complete  the  Salem  College  Financial  Aid  Application. 

4.  Complete  either  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  or  Family  Financial 
Statement  (FFS)  as  soon  after  January  1  as  possible. 

5.  Submit  a  signed  copy  of  the  family's  latest  federal  tax  return. 

Notification  of  Award 

Estimates  of  possible  financial  aid  are  available  throughout  the  year. 
However,  official  aid  offers  are  made  after  a  student  is  admitted  to  college 
and  the  results  of  the  Salem  application  and  family  need  analysis  are 
reviewed,  usually  beginning  in  mid-February  Applications  for  financial  aid 
are  accepted  as  long  as  funds  are  available.  Applicants  who  submit  all 
financial  aid  forms  by  March  1  will  receive  priority  in  funding.  Any  other 
financial  aid  award  or  other  resources  which  the  student  receives  must  be 
reported  in  writing  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  as  soon  as  such  awards  are 
made,  and  may  result  in  an  adjustment  of  the  financial  aid  package. 

Award  Renewal 

New  applications  for  aid  must  be  submitted  each  year.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents must  maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  as  defined  in  the 
Catalog  in  the  section  entitled  "Exclusion."  Students  may  have  a  maximum 
of  four  years  of  full-time  study  or  an  equivalent  number  of  years  of  part- 
time  study  considered  for  aid  eligibility  An  appeal  may  be  made  for  an 
exception  to  these  standards  by  submitting  a  letter  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid. 

Need-Based  Programs 

Grants/Scholarships 

Pell  Grant — Formerly  BEOG,  a  federal  program  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. All  applicants  must  apply  for  Pell  by  checking  the  appropriate 
questions  on  the  FAF  or  FFS.  Eligibility  is  calculated  by  a  national  process- 
ing center  and  the  results  (SAR)  are  sent  directly  to  the  student.  The  SAR 
must  be  turned  in  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before  aid  is  finalized. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) — A  federal  grant 
administered  by  the  College  available  to  students  with  high  need. 

North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  (NCSIG) — A  state  program 
administered  by  College  Foundation,  Inc.  and  designed  to  supplement  the 
Pell  Grant  program.  It  is  open  to  North  Carolina  residents  attending  col- 
lege within  the  state  who  demonstrate  need  and  who  apply  on  the  FAF  or 
FFS  by  March  15. 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant — Residents  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  should  apply  to  their  state  grant  programs  as 
these  funds  can  be  used  at  institutions  in  other  states. 

North  Carolina  State  Contractual  Scholarship  Fund  (NCSCSF) — A  state 
program  provided  by  the  legislature  each  year  to  North  Carolina  private/ 
independent  colleges  and  restricted  to  North  Carolina  residents  with 
financial  need;  it  is  administered  by  the  College. 
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Salem  Institutional  Funds — A  large  variety  of  scholarships  are  available 
to  students  with  financial  need.  Some  contain  restrictions  on  eligibility 
Applicants  do  not  need  to  apply  for  specifically  named  scholarships;  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  assigns  the  restricted  funds  to  aid  recipients.  A 
complete  listing  of  Salem  funds  is  provided  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

North  Carolina  Legislative  Tuition  Grant  (NCLTG) — A  state  program 
available  to  all  North  Carolina  residents  regardless  of  need.  Details  are 
listed  in  the  non-need-based  aid  section. 

Loans 

CarlD.  Perkins  (NDSL)Loan — A  federally  funded,  low-interest  loan,  for- 
merly National  Direct  Student  Loan,  administered  by  the  College.  The 
current  interest  rate  is  5%  with  repayment  and  interest  commencing  nine 
months  after  leaving  school  or  dropping  to  less  than  half-time  study  for 
new  borrowers.  Students  may  borrow  a  maximum  of  $4,500  for  the  first 
two  years  of  study  and  a  maximum  of  $9,000  for  total  undergraduate  study 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) — A  federally  insured  loan  for  students 
enrolled  in  a  degree  or  certificate  program  administered  by  lending  insti- 
tutions nationwide.  Eligibility  for  a  GSL  is  based  on  the  same  need-analysis 
form  as  all  other  need-based  programs.  The  FAF  or  FFS  should  be  filed  in 
early  spring;  loan  applications  are  generally  available  by  mid-April  from 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  or  directly  from  lending  institutions.  A  student 
may  borrow  up  to  $2,625  for  each  of  her  first  two  years  and  up  to  $4,000 
for  each  of  her  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study  The  current  interest 
rate  is  8%  with  repayment  and  interest  commencing  six  months  after  a 
student  leaves  school  or  drops  to  less  than  half-time  study 

North  Carolina  Prospective  Teacher  Scholarship  Loan — A  state  program 
available  to  North  Carolina  residents  who  intend  to  teach  after  graduation. 
Up  to  $2,000  may  be  borrowed  for  each  year  of  undergraduate  studies. 
For  each  full  year  of  teaching  in  a  North  Carolina  public  school  or  a  school 
(K-12)  operated  by  the  United  States  Government  in  North  Carolina,  the 
recipient  receives  cancellation  benefits  for  one  year  of  the  loan.  Applica- 
tions are  available  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

North  Carolina  Student  Loan  Program  for  Health,  Science,  and 
Mathematics — Needy  North  Carolina  residents  enrolled  full-time  in  one 
of  the  designated  major/degree  programs  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  for 
each  of  three  years  of  undergraduate  study  Need  will  be  determined  by 
the  state  agency  based  on  the  result  of  the  FAF  or  FFS.  For  each  calendar 
year  of  full-time  employment  in  designated  health  shortage  areas,  state 
facilities,  educational  systems,  or  designated  veterinary  science  disciplines 
the  recipient  receives  cancellation  benefits  for  one  year  of  the  loan.  The 
in-school  interest  rate  is  8%  and  the  out-of-school  rate  varies  from  9%  to 
15%  for  those  whose  loans  are  not  forgiven. 

Work  Programs 

College  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP) — A  federally  funded  program 
which  allows  needy  students  to  work  on  campus  for  minimum  wage.  Most 
financial  aid  awards  include  a  work  offer  involving  4  to  8  hours  per  week. 

Institutional  Work-Study  Program  (IWP) — An  institutionally  funded 
program  identical  to  the  federally  funded  one. 
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Aid  Without  Regard  To  Need 

There  are  financial  assistance  programs  which  are  available  to  Salem 
students  regardless  of  the  students'  financial  resources.  Some  of  these  are 
provided  by  the  College  and  others  are  provided  by  outside  agencies. 

Grants/Scholarships 

North  Carolina  Legislative  Tuition  Grant  (NCLTG) — A  grant  appropri- 
ated by  the  state  legislature,  worth  $1,000  in  1986-87,  awarded  to  all  North 
Carolina  residents  attending  a  private/independent  college  in  the  state  on 
a  full-time  basis.  All  eligible  students  must  apply  on  the  NCLTG  form  avail- 
able at  registration 

Honor  Scholarships — These  are  competitive  awards  offered  each  year 
to  incoming  freshmen  renewable  for  each  of  the  undergraduate  years. 
Application  information  is  available  from  the  Admissions  Office  and  must 
be  submitted  by  February  1 . 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Awards — Given  in  recognition  of  academic  and 
personal  achievement  and  promise.  Recipients  must  be  full-time  resident 
students  and  must  maintain  a  cumulative  3.0  GPA  in  their  academic  studies 
for  renewal  of  the  award. 

Salem  Scholar  Honor  Awards — Given  in  recognition  of  academic 
achievement.  Recipients  must  maintain  a  cumulative  30  GPA  in  their  aca- 
demic studies  for  renewal  of  the  award. 

Founders  Scholarship — Awarded  for  outstanding  performance  in  both 
academic  and  extra-curricular  activities  to  a  Salem  Academy  graduate  who 
matriculates  at  Salem  College.  Recipients  must  be  full-time  students  and 
maintain  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA  in  their  academic  studies  for  renewal  of  the 
award. 

Fletcher  Music  Award — Given  in  recognition  of  outstanding  musical 
ability  to  a  freshman  intending  to  major  in  music.  An  audition  in  the  stu- 
dent's major  instrument  is  required.  The  award  is  renewable  if  the  student 
maintains  a  3.0  GPA  in  her  music  courses. 

Benjamin  C  Dunford  Music  Scholarship — Given  to  freshmen  intending 
to  major  in  music.  An  audition  in  the  student's  major  instrument  is 
required.  The  award  is  renewable  if  the  student  maintains  a  30  GPA  in  her 
music  courses. 

Tuition  Exchange — Salem  College  is  a  member  of  this  program  which 
allows  dependents  of  employees  of  participating  educational  institutions 
to  receive  tuition  remission.  Prospective  applicants  should  contact  the 
Tuition  Exchange  Liaison  Officer  at  their  parent's  school  for  further  infor- 
mation. Salem's  Tuition  Exchange  Scholarships  may  be  used  only  for  study 
on  the  Salem  College  campus. 

Loans 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS) — This  is  a  federal 
loan  program  for  parents  of  dependent  students,  particularly  for  those 
who  do  not  qualify  on  a  need-basis  for  a  GSL.  Parents  may  borrow  up  to 
$4,000  per  grade  level  and/or  12-month  period.  For  loans  made  between 
July  1, 1987  and  December  31, 1987  interest  is  at  10.03%  with  repayment 
beginning  within  60  days  after  disbursement  of  the  funds. 
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Supplemental  Loan  for  Students  (SLS) — A  new  loan,  identical  to  PLUS 
for  independent  students.  Although  interest  begins  to  accrue  within  60 
days  of  disbursement,  some  lenders  permit  deferral  of  principal  and  capi- 
talized interest  during  in-school  enrollments;  participation  in  such  an 
option  will  result  in  a  larger  repayment. 

Work  Opportunities 

Paid  Student  Workers  (PSW) — Salem  has  a  few  work  positions  on  cam- 
pus, such  as  life  guards  and  laboratory  assistants,  available  for  students 
who  do  not  qualify  for  need-based  assistance.  Interested  students  may 
contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Financial  Aid  Office  and  Career  Development  Center  provide 
assistance  to  students  looking  for  off-campus  work  positions. 

Installment  Payment  Plans 

For  families  wishing  to  make  payments  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
there  is  a  short-term  payment  plan  offered  by  the  College  and  several 
long-term  payment  plans  offered  by  private  companies.  Details  of  these 
plans  may  be  obtained  from  the  companies  directly  or  from  the  Financial 
Aid  Office.  Lending  institutions  may  be  contacted  directly  concerning 
home  equity  loans. 

Salem  offers  an  installment  payment  plan;  see  the  Financial  Information 
Section  of  the  catalog  for  details.  Private  companies  include  the  following: 
TERI  Supplemental  Loan  Program,  The  Education  Resources  Institute,  330 
Stuart  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116;  Richard  C.  Knight  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108;  National  College  Payment 
Plan,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108;  The  Tuition  Plan, 
Inc.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301;  and  Citizens  Bank,  RO.  Box  186, 
Dallas,  GA  30132. 


Financial  Aid  For  Study  Off  Campus 

For  the  purpose  of  financial  aid,  a  Salem  student  who  plans  to  enroll  in 
a  Salem-sponsored  program  off  campus  may  use  only  her  federal  and 
state  entitlement  funds  on  a  term  basis.  For  this  policy,  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  Pell,  NCLTG,  NCSIG,  and  GSI7PLUS/SLS.  A  student  recipient  of  a 
Chatham  Scholar  Award  may  apply  the  fund  on  a  term  basis  to  tuition 
charges  at  any  program  approved  in  advance  by  Salem  College. 
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Salem  Institutional  Funds 


Endowment  Funds 

Endowed  funds  provide  financial  support  for  many  special  purposes 
which  the  College  would  be  unable  to  offer  without  this  generous  assist- 
ance. The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  $15,572,000. 
The  endowment  funds  are  handled  by  large  and  reputable  trust  concerns, 
the  income  being  used  to  enrich  the  educational  potential  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other  friends 
of  the  College  contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund  known  as  the  Salem 
Fund.  These  funds  are  not  invested  but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the 
administration  for  operating  expenses. 


Endowed  Scholarships 

Endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and  friends,  are  the 
source  of  Salem  s  general  scholarship  or  grant  aid  awards.  Financial  aid 
awards  generally  combine  money  available  from  several  of  these  funds, 
and  applicants  should  not  apply  for  specifically  named  scholarships. 
Honor  awards  are  an  exception;  a  special  application  obtainable  from  the 
Admissions  Office  is  required  for  the  Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Award, 
Fletcher  Music  Scholarship,  and  Benjamin  C.  Dunford  Music  Awards. 


Alumnae  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion or  the  Alumnae  chapters  for  the  support  of  General  Scholarships: 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Fund 
Atlanta  Alumnae 
Bethania 

Charlotte  Alumnae 
Adelaide  L.  Fries 
Greater  Tampa  Bay  Alumnae 
Greensboro  Alumnae 
High  Point  Alumnae 
Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson 
Knoxville  Alumnae 
Martinsville  Alumnae 
Raleigh  Alumnae 
Roanoke  Alumnae 
Rocky  Mount  Alumnae 
Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 
Winston-Salem  Alumnae 
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Class  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  gifts  from  classes  as 
support  for  General  Scholarships. 

Class  of  191 2  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1923  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1926  Memorial  Scholarship 

Faculty  Memorial  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships  were  established  by  alumnae  and 
friends  in  honor  or  in  memory  of  longtime  Salem  faculty  and  staff 
members: 

Jess  Byrd 

John  H.  Clewell 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

John  Christian  Jacobson 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler 

Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner 

Minnie  J.  Smith 

Mary  Louise  Stroud 

Amy  Van  Vleck 

Sara  A.  Vogler 

Dr.  Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Alumnae  Memorial  Funds 

Scholarship  endowment  funds  have  been  established  in  honor  or  in 
memory  of  the  following  Salem  College  alumnae: 

Eva  Sue  Hodges  Ambler 

Maye  McMinn  Houston  Anderson 

Jane  Armfield 

Sallie  Millis  Armfield 

Carrie  Bahnson 

Louisa  R  Bitting 

Adele  Pannill  Carter 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham 

Rhoda  Ware  Cobb 

Ruth  Hanes  Craig 

Thomas  and  Mary  Elrick  Everett 

Thomas  B.  and  Mary  Neal  Dixson* 

Bessie  W.  Duncan 

Virginia  (V.  V.)  Garth  Edwards 

Mary  Ruth  Fleming 

Marguerite  and  Rosa  Mickey  Fries 

Florence  Clement  Gaither 


*  Preference  for  the  Dixson  Scholarship  is  given  to  students  who  evidence  the  intention  of 
entering  the  field  of  Christian  education  or  ministry  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
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Marion  Norris  and  Wensell  Grabarek 

Dewitt  Chatham  Hanes 

Lizora  Fortune  Hanes 

Nancy  C.  Hayes 

Elizabeth  McRaven  Holbrook 

Claudia  Duval  Jarrett 

Lyman  and  Maggie  May  Jones 

Mary  Ann  Wolff  Jones 

Senah  and  C.  A.  Kent 

McEachern  Sisters 

Mabel  Mclnnis  McNair 

Freda  Dietz  Newman 

Corinne  B.  Norfleet 

Ruth  Norfleet 

Frances  Caldwell  Prevost 

Elizabeth  Windsor  Scholze 

Helen  Shore 

Michele  Siebert 

Elizabeth  N.  Whitaker 

Tom  and  Ted  Wolff  Wilson 

Edith  Willingham  Womble  Fund 

Edith  Willingham  Womble  Trust 

Beulah  May  Zachary 


Restricted  Scholarship  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and 
friends,  are  restricted  in  their  use: 

Stuart  A.  and  Marie  V.  Bellin  (Music) 
Marilyn  Shull  Brown  (Music) 
Margaret  M.  Copple  (Music) 
Mildred  Ellis  Culbreath  (Music) 
Emily  McClure  Doar  (English) 
Benjamin  C.  Dunford  (Music) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early  (Art) 
Fogle  Organ  Fund  (Music) 
Jessica  T  Fogle  (Music) 
Nell  Folger  Glenn  (Music) 
Louise  Bahnson  Haywood  (Music) 
Margaret  Louise  Johnson  (Music) 
Mary  Virginia  Jones  (Music) 
Marjorie  Roth  Kennickell  (Piano) 
James  T  Leinbach  (Moravian) 
Margaret  Mason  McManus  (Music) 
Ruth  Virginia  Neely  (Education) 
John  Frederick  Peter  (Music) 
Charles  B.  and  Mary  J.  Pfohl  (Music) 
Constance  Pfohl  (Moravian) 
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H.  A.  Shirley  (Music) 
Gertrude  Siewers  (Moravian) 
Margaret  and  Ralph  M.  Stockton  (Music) 
Luther  E.  and  Ruby  N.  Tesh  (Music) 
Charles  G.  Vardell  (Music) 

Other  Scholarship  Funds 

These  following  endowed  funds  were  established  to  support  the  gen- 
eral scholarship  program: 

Bradley  Scholarship  Fund 

Chatham  Foundation  Fund 

Caroline  Covington 

Future  Daughters  of  Salem 

Kyle  Pace 

Rosalie  Hanes  Moore  Rice  Fund 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara  Vance  Siewers 

Sims  Scholarship 

Harry  and  Hannah  Smith 

Minnie  J.  Smith 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  (Foreign  Students) 

Webb  Zenor 

Annual  Scholarships 

The  following  scholarships  are  presented  annually  for  the  specified 
purposes: 

A.  J.  Fletcher  Foundation  (Music) 

Jamila  "Mila"  Kabatnik  (Interior  Design  and  Nutrition) 

Lettie  Pate  Whitehead  Foundation 


Special  Purpose  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in  purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich  certain 
aspects  of  College  operation,  include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri  Alston  Library  Fund 

Mary  Shober  Boyden  Library  Fund 

Class  of  1961  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Clarence  E.  Clewell  Rare  Book  Room 

Archie  K.  Davis  Collection  of  Southern  History  and  Literature 

Frances  Conrad  Davis  Library  Fund 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Library  Fund 

Caroline  Gramley  Library  Book  Fund 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Library  Fund 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Library  Fund 

Lewis  Edwin  Harvie  Memorial  Book  Fund 
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Linda  Bashford  Lowe  Memorial  Book  Fund 

The  1924  Book  Fund 

Mary  Gorrell  Riggins  Confederate  Book  Fund 

Lorraine  F.  Rudolph  Music  Library 

Eleanor  Siewers  Fund 

Will  H.  Watkins  Book  Fund 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Pearl  V.  Willoughby  Library  Fund 

Endowed  Chairs: 

Ivy  May  Hixson  Chair  in  the  Humanities 
Emma  Lehman  Chair  in  Literature 
Louise  Shaffner  Chair  in  Mathematics 
Clarkson  Shields  Starbuck  Chair  in  Religion 

Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty  Salaries: 

Virginia  Dowdell  Shober  Anderson  Fund 
Faculty  Educational  Enrichment  Fund 
James  A.  Gray  Endowment  Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield  Fund 
Salem  Distinguished  Professorship 
Anna  Louisa  Hege  Spaugh  Memorial  Fund 

Endowment  Lectureships: 

Katherine  Graham  Howard  Lectureship 
Mary  Lou  Morris  Parker 
Rondthaler  Lectureship 

Other  Special  Purpose  Funds: 

Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson  Jr.  Memorial  Organ  Fund  (Music) 

Marian  Hunter  Blair  Fund  (Faculty  Development) 

Covington-Blair  Fund  (Faculty  Loans) 

Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memorial  Fund  (Campus  Beautification) 

Charles  &  Harriet  Elberson  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Faculty  Research  Fund 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Excellence  Fund  (Faculty  Development) 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Fund  (Contingency) 

Laura  Thomas  Hall  Fund  (Furnishings) 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Fund  (for  Hanes  House) 

D.  W.  and  Tilla  E.  Harmon  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

William  R  Kenan  Jr.  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Leila  Graham  Marsh  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Lily  C.  Morehead  Fund  (General  Endowment) 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Trust  Fund  (Bitting  Residence  Hall) 

Spirit  of  Salem  (Extracurricular  Programs) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore  Fund  (Inspector's  House) 

J.  C.  Whitaker  and  L.  D.  Long  Fund  (Bitting  Residence  Hall) 

Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Fund  (General  Endowment) 
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Degrees  and  Requirements 


Salem  College  confers  three  degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music.  For  students  who  enter  Salem 
College  in  the  Fall  of  1985  and  thereafter,  candidates  for  each  degree  must 
complete  thirty-six  courses,  including  four  January  courses,  and  four 
terms  of  physical  education.  Two  of  the  January  courses  must  be  chosen 
from  the  following  categories:  experimental,  interdisciplinary,  internships, 
independent  study  and  travel.  All  degree  candidates  must  complete  cer- 
tain basic  distribution  requirements  designed  to  insure  breadth  of  study  a 
major,  and  electives.  Every  student  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0 
(C)  on  all  courses  attempted  at  Salem  College  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

Effective  after  September,  1987  all  students  who  enter  Salem  College  as 
full-time  freshmen  must  complete  one  Freshman  Seminar  course  during 
the  first  year  at  Salem.  Students  may  elect  to  satisfy  a  basic  distribution 
requirement  or  January  course  requirement  by  completing  a  seminar  of 
her  choice.  All  Freshman  Seminars,  open  only  to  freshmen,  will  be 
graded.  A  schedule  of  specific  seminar  topics  will  be  available  at 
registration. 

Students  who  entered  Salem  College  prior  to  August,  1985  should  con- 
sult the  catalogue  of  the  year  of  their  entry  for  degree  requirements. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
major  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  American  Studies,  Art,  Arts 
Management,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Classical  Studies, 
Communications,  Economics,  English,  Foreign  Language-Management, 
French,  German,  History,  Interior  Design,  International  Relations,  Latin, 
Management,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Spanish. 
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A  student  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may,  along  with  her  major, 
complete  a  course  of  study  leading  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification 
in  the  following  education  areas:  early  childhood,  intermediate,  second- 
ary learning  disabilities,  emotionally  handicapped,  and  art. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  offers  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Medical  Technology,  or 
Nutrition. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  professionally  accredited  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  provides  an  opportunity  to  major  in 
Music  Performance  or  Music  Education.  Performance  majors  may  pursue 
study  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello,  harp,  harpsichord,  or  voice.  Music  Edu- 
cation majors  may  complete  teacher  certification  requirements  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Requirements  for  a  Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 

Each  degree  offered  at  Salem  College  requires  the  completion  of  thirty- 
six  courses  including  basic  distribution  requirements,  four  January 
courses,  a  major,  and  electives.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  second 
bachelors  degree  may  submit  for  credit  no  more  than  twenty-eight 
courses  previously  completed  in  fulfillment  of  the  first  degree's  require- 
ments. She  must  satisfy  the  basic  distribution,  major,  and  elective 
requirements  for  the  second  degree.  Her  major  must  be  in  a  different  area 
of  study  from  the  one  completed  for  the  first  degree. 


4-1-4  Program 

The  academic  program  for  each  degree  is  organized  into  a  4-1-4  calen- 
dar which  includes  a  fall  term  of  fourteen  weeks,  a  January  term  of  four 
weeks,  and  a  spring  term  of  fourteen  weeks.  Students  normally  enroll  in 
four  courses  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  and  one  course  in  the  January 
term.  The  unit  of  instruction  at  Salem  College  is  the  course  which  is  equiv- 
alent, for  credit  purposes,  to  four  semester  hours.  Conversion  policies, 
based  on  three  or  four  semester  hours,  will  be  applied  to  the  record  of 
transfer  students,  continuing  education  students,  and  others  who  seek 
credit  for  work  already  completed. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  American  Studies,  Art,  Arts  Management,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Classical  Languages,  Classical  Studies,  Communications,  Economics, 
English,  Foreign  Language-Management,  French,  German,  History,  Inte- 
rior Design,  International  Relations,  Latin,  Management,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Sociology,  Spanish. 

Thirty-six  courses  including  a  major,  basic  distribution  requirements, 
four  January  courses,  and  electives  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Four  terms  of  physical  education  including  a  full  term  course  in 
fitness  must  also  be  completed. 
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The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  must  include  six  or 
more  courses  as  specified  by  the  department.  The  careful  selection  of 
elective  courses  will  provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety  of  careers  in  such 
areas  as  law,  library  work,  medical  fields,  personnel  work,  research,  teach- 
ing, and  social  work.  At  least  six  elective  courses  of  the  student's  program 
must  be  outside  the  major. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  provide  latitude  of  study  and  allow 
flexibility  in  the  programs  of  individual  students.  The  two  courses  in 
English  must  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and  the  other  requirements 
must  be  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  individual 
program  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  students  interest,  possible 
major,  and  long-range  goals. 

Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree:* 

English    Two  courses 

Foreign  language  (classical  or  modern) Two  or  three  courses 

History Two  courses 

Mathematics  One  course 

Natural  Science  with  Laboratory One  course 

Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  or  Natural  Science    One  course 

Social  Science    Two  courses  in  two 

different  disciplines 

Fine  arts   One  course 

Philosophy,  religion  One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses  or 
by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental  standards. 

Notes: 

English 

The  basic  requirement  will  be  fulfilled  usually  by  the  English  10,  20 
sequence. 

Credit  for  English  10  and  20  remains  tentative  throughout  the  College 
program.  Whenever  a  students  written  work  shows  that  she  has  not  mas- 
tered the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she  will  be  required  to  repeat 
English  10. 

The  entering  student  who  does  not  present  an  AP  score  in  English  of  4 
or  5  and  who  is  eligible  for  the  College  Honors  Program  will  take  English 
30H  and  one  course  in  English  or  American  literature  above  the  100  level. 
The  entering  student  who  presents  an  AP  score  in  English  of  4  or  5  will 
receive  one  course  credit  in  English.  She  will  take  English  30H  to  com- 
plete the  English  requirements. 

Foreign  Language 

A  student  must  establish  proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level  in  a  for- 
eign language.  The  student  who  begins  a  foreign  language  to  fulfill  basic 
distribution  requirements  must  complete  two  courses  in  a  classical  lan- 

*  Effective  for  the  Class  of  1989  and  adult  students  or  transfer  students  who  are  degree  candi- 
dates beginning  Fall  1985. 
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guage  (the  equivalent  of  Latin  10-20  or  Greek  111,  112)  or  three  courses 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  (the  equivalent  of  French,  German,  or  Span- 
ish 10,  20,  30). 

The  student  who  has  had  previous  training  in  the  language  in  which  she 
wishes  to  establish  proficiency  will  be  placed  in  the  proper  level  course  in 
accordance  with  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Achievement  Tests,  scores  on  the  Modern  Language  Association  Coopera- 
tive Level  M  Tests,  or  appropriate  scores  on  Greek  or  Latin  tests. 
Information  concerning  the  score  ranges  for  placement  in  each  course 
level  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  student  who  presents  no  more  than  two  high  school  units  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  and  who  does  not  qualify  for  level  20  may 
enroll  for  credit  in  level  10  of  that  language.  If  a  student  presents  three  or 
more  high  school  units  in  a  modern  foreign  language  and  she  is  placed  in 
or  enrolls  in  level  10  of  that  language,  she  may  not  receive  credit. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem  College  should  be  placed  in  the  proper 
level  course  in  classical  or  modern  foreign  language  in  accordance  with 
performance  in  courses  previously  taken  at  Salem  College. 

History 

The  history  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  following 
sequences:  History  101,  102;  105,  106;  or  107,  108.  With  the  approval  of  the 
department,  the  student  may  establish  proficiency  in  one  or  two  terms  of 
the  area  chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Social  Sciences 

The  social  science  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  two  courses  in  two 
different  areas,  from  introductory  courses  in  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  or  Sociology  If  proficiency  is  established  for 
one  or  both  courses,  the  requirements  will  be  met  accordingly 

Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and  Natural  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in  Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and  Nat- 
ural Science  must  include  one  course  in  mathematics  and  one  course  in 
natural  science  with  laboratory  (biology,  chemistry,  nutrition,  or  physics).* 
Computer  Science  110  and  1 12  or  140  may  be  elected  as  the  third  course. 

Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  requirement  may  be  met  through  selected  courses  in  art, 
drama,  and  music.  One  course  elected  from  Art  121,  122,  140,  150,  243, 
244,  263,  264,  265;  English  203,  204,  223;  Music  100, 113, 114;  and  PE.  104. 
Independent  study  courses  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  fine  arts 
requirement. 


'Effective  for  the  Class  of  1989  and  adult  students  or  transfer  students  who  are  degree  candi- 
dates beginning  Fall,  1985- 
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Philosophy-Religion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion-Philosophy 
will  satisfy  the  philosophy  and  religion  requirement.* 

Physical  Education 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four  terms 
including  a  full  term  course  in  fitness,  normally  to  be  taken  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional 
terms.  Participation  in  Dansalems  or  intercollegiate  teams  for  one  season 
counts  as  one  term  of  physical  education. 

Internships 

The  maximum  number  of  internship  course  credits  allowed  for  gradua- 
tion is  four. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Medical  Technology,  or 
Nutrition 

The  degree  program  which  provides  a  major  in  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  or  nutrition  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  as 
biologists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  bacteriologists,  public  health  work- 
ers, nutritionists,  dieticians,  or  technicians  in  laboratories  and  hospitals.  It 
provides  premedical  training  and  preparation  for  professional  careers  in 
the  areas  of  biology,  chemistry  mathematics,  medical  technology,  and 
nutrition. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan  carefully 
with  their  faculty  advisers,  the  premedical  adviser,  and  with  the  Dean  of 
the  College.  Registration  should  be  made  in  the  junior  year  for  the  Medi- 
cal College  Admission  Test  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  given  below  vary  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  courses  depending  upon  the  courses  needed  to  support  the 
designated  major.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  in  the 
major,  four  January  courses,  and  electives  to  complete  the  thirty-six 
courses  necessary  for  the  degree.  Four  terms  of  physical  education  includ- 
ing a  full  term  course  in  fitness  must  also  be  completed. 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree: 

English Two  courses 

Modern  foreign  language   Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion One  course 

*By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individual  courses  and  thus 
reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution  requirements. 
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Science,  mathematics 

A.  Physics   Two  courses 

B.  Biology,  chemistry,  mathematics 

a.  For  the  biology  major: 

Chemistry Four  courses 

(10,20,101,102) 
Mathematics Two  courses 

(10,  30,  or  30, 101) 

b.  For  the  chemistry  major: 

Mathematics  Three  courses 

(through  Mathematics  102) 
C.  For  the  mathematics  major: 
Chemistry  and/or  biology 
and/or  computer  science Four  courses 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses  or 
by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental  standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  48. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  indivi- 
dual courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution 
requirements. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages  101-111  for  suggested  programs  of 
study  for  a  major  in  biology  or  chemistry.  The  student  who  is  considering 
both  biology  and  chemistry  as  possible  majors  is  advised  to  register  for 
Biology  10  and  Chemistry  10  in  the  fall  term  of  the  freshman  year. 

Major  in  Medical  Technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  For- 
est University  (since  1941),  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  (since 
1970),  both  located  in  Winston-Salem,  and  with  Duke  University  (since 
1983),  located  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  program  in  medical  technol- 
ogy may  constitute  the  fourth  year  of  the  student's  program  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  student  may  also  apply  for  permission  to 
enroll  in  an  approved  medical  technology  program  of  an  institution 
located  elsewhere.  Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  in  the  fall 
of  the  junior  year.  The  required  Allied  Health  Professions  Admission  Test 
should  also  be  taken  during  this  fall  term.  Students  are  advised  that  admis- 
sion to  the  fourth  year  program  is  not  automatic.  Admissions  are  based 
upon  competitive  application. 

Approved  programs  in  medical  technology  must  be  recognized  by  the 
National  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences.  Before 
beginning  courses  in  medical  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the 
three-year  prescribed  program  at  Salem  College,  followed  immediately  by 
twelve  months  in  the  medical  technology  program.  Salem  College  confers 
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the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  when  the  twelve-  to  fourteen-month  pro- 
gram is  completed.  The  graduate  is  eligible  to  take  a  national  certifying 
examination,  such  as  that  given  by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in 
medical  technology  must  complete  twenty-four  courses,  three  January 
courses,  four  terms  of  physical  education  (including  a  course  in  fitness), 
and  a  fourth  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medical  technology.  The  major 
requires  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  biology  before  the  student  enters  a 
school  of  medical  technology. 

Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical 
Technology: 

English Two  courses 

Modern  foreign  language   Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion One  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or  30,  101) Two  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  20,  101,  102)   Four  courses 

Physics  (10,  20) Two  courses 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  48. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individual 
courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution 
requirements. 

See  the  section  on  biology  in  Courses  of  Instruction  for  a  suggested 
program  of  study  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  medical  technology  program  will  include  the 
equivalent  of  nine  courses  with  three  courses  in  microbiology  (including 
bacteriology,  mycology,  and  parasitology),  three  courses  in  clinical  bio- 
chemistry, two  courses  in  hematology  and  clinical  microscopy,  and  one 
concerned  with  the  blood  bank  and  serology. 

The  student  may  continue  in  her  senior  year  to  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  Salem  College  as  much  as  her  schedule  and  proximity  allow.  In  May 
or  June  of  the  senior  year,  a  certificate  in  Medical  Technology  is  presented 
by  the  school  of  medical  technology'  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is 
awarded  by  Salem  College 

Major  in  Nutrition 

The  degree  program  in  nutrition  is  designed  for  students  who  desire 
careers  primarily  in  non-clinical  professions  such  as  community  nutrition 
programs  (WIC,  Extension  Service,  Cardiac  Rehabilitation),  or  professions 
in  the  scientific  study  of  food  production,  processing,  or  metabolism. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  nutrition  must  complete  thirty-two 
courses  (including  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  major),  four  Jan- 
uary courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education  (including  a  course  in 
fitness).  The  major  requires  a  total  of  eight  courses  and  a  senior  seminar. 
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Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Nutrition  Major: 

Chemistry  (10,  20,  101,  102,  205) Five  courses 

Biology  (10, 118,  213)  Three  courses 

English Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Social  Sciences,  History Two  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion  One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses  or 
by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental  standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable  in  the  notes  following  the  basic  distri- 
bution requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  48. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive  individual 
courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution 
requirements. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  Music  Performance  or  in  Music  Education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  provides  a 
major  in  music  performance  or  a  major  in  music  education.  A  total  of 
thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the 
major),  four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education 
(including  a  course  in  fitness)  must  be  completed. 

The  major  in  music  education  provides  teacher  training  on  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school  levels  and  fulfills  requirements  for 
the  North  Carolina  Special  Area  Certificate  in  Music. 

Basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music: 

Music  Theory  (Courses  numbered 

1,  2,  and  101, 102,  and  203,  204) Five  courses 

English Two  courses 

Music  Performance  (10,  20, 110, 120) Four  courses 

Music  History  (113,  114)    Two  courses 

Ensemble  150  (two  consecutive  terms)    One-half  course 

Ensemble  (150, 160, 170,  180, 190,  or  280) One-half  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate  courses  or 
by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  departmental  standards. 

Notes: 

The  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Music  203,  204,  should  be  completed  before  the  junior  year. 

Performance  majors  should  note  additional  required  courses  which  are 
included  in  the  programs  listed  on  pages  153-155- 
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Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  language  in  both  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 

The  music  education  major  should  complete  two  courses  in  mathemat- 
ics and/or  science  and  two  courses  in  History  101, 102;  105, 106;  or  107, 
108,  before  the  junior  year. 

The  music  education  major  should  include  the  study  of  Brass  Instru- 
ments 265  and  Woodwind  Instruments  266,  Percussion  Instruments  267, 
and  String  Instruments  268. 

The  organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142  for  ensemble. 

For  a  suggested  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  performance  and 
the  major  in  music  education  see  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages  153-155. 

Academic  Regulations 
Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  course,  a  student  must  be  officially  regis- 
tered and  must  have  presented  to  the  instructor  a  card  of  admission  from 
the  Registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  the  Registrar  must  be  notified.  The  student  is  charged  a  fee  of 
$25  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the  appropriate  penalty  and  regu- 
lations of  the  College.  Permission  for  late  registration  may  be  allowed 
without  payment  of  the  fee  if  a  satisfactory  statement  from  a  physician  is 
submitted  to  the  Registrar  by  the  student. 

Drop/ 'Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  with  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Without  a  grade — during  the  first  two  complete  weeks  of  class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  Withdrawal  Passing  or  Withdrawal  Failing — after 
the  first  two  weeks  and  through  the  eighth  week  of  the  term.  A  student 
will  receive  a  Withdrawal  Passing  or  a  Withdrawal  Failing  depending  on 
her  grade  at  the  time  she  drops  the  course. 

3.  With  an  automatic  grade  of  F  (dropped) — after  the  eighth  week  of 
the  term  (unless  excused  from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Appeals). 

4.  With  a  Withdrawal — at  any  point  during  the  term  provided  that  the 
Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  excuses  her  on  the  basis  of 
health,  emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exercise  these  drop  options  is  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a  course  may  add  another  during  the  first 
week  of  the  term.  She  may  add  a  course  during  the  second  week  with  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  Associate  Dean  and  the  instructor.  A 
course  may  not  be  added  after  the  second  week. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  total  of  thirty-six 
courses,  including  four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  educa- 
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tion,  including  a  full-term  course  in  fitness.  Continuing  Education  students 
are  exempt  from  the  physical  education  requirements.  A  quality  point 
average  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at  Salem  College  is  required  for 
the  degree. 

Effective  after  September,  1987  all  students  who  enter  Salem  College  as 
full-time  freshmen  must  complete  one  Freshman  Seminar  course  during 
the  first  year  at  Salem.  Students  may  elect  to  satisfy  a  basic  distribution 
requirement  or  January  course  requirement  by  completing  a  seminar  of 
her  choice.  All  Freshman  Seminars,  open  only  to  freshmen,  will  be 
graded.  A  schedule  of  specific  seminar  topics  will  be  available  at 
registration. 

A  degree  program  normally  requires  four  years  with  four  courses  each 
term  and  one  January  course  each  academic  year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  student  must  take  seven  of  her  last  nine 
courses  at  Salem. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  academic  year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's  work  in 
residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  major.  Three  term  courses 
in  the  major  must  be  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  student  who,  after  the  first  three  term  courses  toward  a  major, 
has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  quality  point  average  in  that  work  forfeits  the  right 
to  continue  that  major  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  department 
concerned. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  are  applicable  to  the 
degree  in  accordance  with  faculty  regulations  concerning  summer 
courses. 

The  maximum  number  of  internship  course  credits  allowed  for  gradua- 
tion is  four. 

After  the  student  has  declared  her  major  (normally  at  the  end  of  her 
sophomore  year),  her  entire  program,  including  major,  basic  distribution 
requirements,  and  electives,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of 
the  major. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  courses. 
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Advanced  Placement/ Credit 

An  entering  student  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in 
one  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and/or  course 
credit  depending  on  her  score  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination.  (See  page  28.) 


Minimum  Score  for 

Placement  into  Higher 

Minimum  Score  for 

Department 

Level  Course 

Course  Credit 

Art 

4  or  5 

4  and  5 

Biology 

3,4,5 

4  and  5 

Chemistry 

3,4,5 

4  and  5  placement  + 
2  course  credits 

Classics 

4  or  5 

4  or  5 — one  course 

English 

4  or  5 

4  or  5 — two  courses 

t. 

after  completion  of 
English  30H 

History 

5;  3  and  4  qualified 
placement 

None 

Mathematics 

AB— 3,  4  or  5  = 
credit  for  one  course; 
placement  in  2nd 
course 

BC— 3,  4  or  5  = 
credit  for  two 
courses;  placement  in 
3rd  course 

Modern  Foreign 

3,  4  or  5 

4  or  5 

Language 

Music 

3,  4  or  5 

3,  4  or  5  =  one  course 
credit 

In  addition,  proficiency  tests  are  offered  by  individual  departments. 
Successful  performance  on  these  tests  may  lead  to  placement  into  a 
higher  level  course. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic  distribution  requirements  may  be  waived  if 
proficiency  standards  are  met,  and  the  total  number  of  requirements  is 
reduced  accordingly.  Proficiency  examinations  may  include  examinations 
and  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  College-Level 
Examination  Program,  the  Modern  Language  Association  Cooperative  Tests, 
other  standardized  tests,  or  individual  departmental  testing  programs. 

Senior  Seminar 

A  Senior  Seminar  is  required  of  all  students  who  major  in  Art,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Economics,  Interior  Design,  International  Relations,  Manage- 
ment, Music,  Nutrition,  Philosophy,  or  Religion.  The  seminar  enables  the 
student  to  integrate  the  advanced  level  work  in  her  major  with  study  in  an 
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area  of  particular  interest  to  her.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  sen- 
iors and  the  faculty  to  explore  current  research  in  the  major  field  in  a 
setting  which  stimulates  the  development  of  the  student's  intellectual 
independence  as  a  scholar. 

Teacher  Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate  should 
make  application  in  the  spring  term  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  commit- 
tee on  Selection  of  Student  Teachers  will  give  consideration  to  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  personal  qualities  of  each  applicant  and  make 
appropriate  recommendation.  For  information  about  requirements  for 
certification  in  North  Carolina,  the  section  on  education  in  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  should  be  consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly.  The 
individual  faculty  member  has  the  right  to  establish  attendance  regula- 
tions for  his  or  her  classes  and  the  responsibility  to  inform  students  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  Students  assume  responsibility  for  class  attend- 
ance by  meeting  the  standards  set  by  their  instructors. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  load  for  each  student  is  four  courses  in  the  fall  term  and 
four  courses  in  the  spring  term.  With  the  approval  of  her  faculty  adviser 
she  may  carry  an  additional  one-quarter  or  one-half  course  in  any  fall  or 
spring  term. 

Students,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  adviser,  may  petition  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Appeals  for  permission  to  carry  a  program  above 
or  below  the  normal  load.  Three  courses  in  each  fall  and  spring  term  con- 
stitute the  minimum  full-time  registration. 

The  student  who  holds  a  major  office  in  any  college  organization  must 
have  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 

The  special,  continuing  education  student  who  does  not  earn  a  quality 
point  average  of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce  the  academic  load  in  the 
next  term  in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  senior  seminar  or  who  are  scheduled 
for  a  public  graduating  recital  may  carry  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in 
the  term  in  which  the  seminar  or  recital  is  scheduled.  A  student  enrolled 
in  the  teacher  education  block  program  of  four  courses  carries  no  addi- 
tional work  in  that  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  three  courses  (exclusive  of  senior  semi- 
nar) in  any  one  subject  in  any  term. 

No  student  may  repeat  a  course  in  which  she  has  earned  a  passing 
grade. 

Auditing  Courses 

Registration  as  an  auditor  permits  a  student  to  enroll  in  a  course  with- 
out working  for  a  grade  or  credit.  An  auditor  is  expected  to  attend  class 
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regularly  and  participate  in  class  discussions  or  activities  as  invited  by  the 
instructor.  The  auditor  is  not  required  to  take  tests  and  examinations  and 
is  not  usually  expected  to  submit  papers.  If  the  auditor  properly  fulfills 
conditions  expected  by  the  instructor,  a  notation  of  "audit"  is  entered  in 
place  of  a  grade  on  the  instructor's  final  grade  report.  For  the  regularly 
enrolled  student,  this  notation  is  also  entered  on  her  permanent  record. 
An  auditor  who  finds  it  necessary  to  discontinue  class  attendance  must  for- 
mally drop  the  course. 

Since  an  audit  course  does  not  involve  academic  credit,  it  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  credit  courses,  and  it  has  no  bearing  on  judgments  of 
underload  or  overload  for  full-time  students.  The  full-time  student  may 
not  audit  more  than  one  course  each  term,  and  audit  courses  cannot  be 
taken  for  academic  credit  at  a  later  date  unless  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College.  An  audit  course  may  be  changed  to  a  credit  course  prior  to 
the  normal  deadline  for  adding  a  new  course,  and  a  credit  course  may  be 
changed  to  an  audit  status  prior  to  the  normal  deadline  for  dropping  a 
course. 

Auditors  may  not  register  for  research  courses,  seminars,  praticums, 
workshops,  or  courses  where,  in  the  instructor's  opinion,  auditing  would 
be  inappropriate.  The  final  decisions  for  admittance  to  the  class  and  for 
judgment  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  audit  registration  rest  with  the 
instructor. 

Latin  Honors 

College  graduation  honors  are  awarded  in  accord  with  the  graduation 
quality  point  average  given  below.  The  quality  point  average  must  be 
achieved  on  all  work  attempted  at  Salem  as  well  as  summer  school  course 
credit  and  transfer  credit. 

Cum  Laude  3.5—3.69 

Magna  Cum  Laude  3 . 7 — 3 .  89 

Summa  Cum  Laude  3-9 — 4.0 

A  transfer  student  must  have  completed  sixteen  courses  at  Salem  to  be 
eligible  for  College  honors. 

All  degree  students  who  have  achieved  a  35  average  in  a  given  term  for 
a  study  program  including  at  least  three  course  credits  in  which  grades 
were  given  qualify  for  the  Dean's  List. 

Grading  System 
Grades 

Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A— Exceptional  (93-100) 

B— Good  (85-92) 

C— Average  (78-84) 

D— Passing  (70-77) 

E— Conditional  (65-69) 

I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

F — Failure  (below  65) 
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The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  quality  point  system  is  as  follows:  A,  four 
quality  points  per  course;  B,  three  quality  points  per  course;  C,  two  quality 
points  per  course;  D,  one  quality  point  per  course;  E  and  F,  no  quality 
points.  The  quality  point  average  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  num- 
ber of  quality  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of  courses  attempted. 
Plus  and  minus  grades  are  used  for  qualitative  evaluation  only. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain  courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass  or  Fail. 
These  include  Education  349,  Music  170,  and  240.  Students  have  the 
option  of  registering  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  music  per- 
formance other  than  for  an  instrument  that  is  their  major. 

During  January  on-campus  courses  and  courses  taken  at  other  4:1:4 
institutions  which  are  taken  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  and  major  require- 
ments will  be  given  letter  grades.  Experimental  and  interdisciplinary 
courses,  internships,  independent  study,  and  travel  courses  will  be  graded 
pass/fail.  Graded  courses  will  be  calculated  in  the  student's  G.P.A. 

All  grades  earned  after  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
will  be  indicated  on  the  transcript  with  an  asterisk.  The  asterisk  will  indi- 
cate "courses  completed  after  degree  was  earned,  not  included  in  quality 
point  average." 

Pass-Fail 

During  her  junior  and  senior  years  a  student  may  elect  up  to  four 
courses,  but  no  more  than  one  course  in  a  given  term,  with  the  stipulation 
that  grades  for  these  courses  will  not  be  counted  in  computing  the  quality 
point  ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries  full  academic  credit;  a  grade  of  Fail  car- 
ries no  academic  credit.  Courses  selected  for  Pass-Fail  grades  must  be 
other  than  those  submitted  by  the  student  to  satisfy  basic  distribution 
requirements  or  requirements  for  the  major.  A  student  may  elect  to  take  a 
course  Pass-Fail  at  any  time  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  class  in  the  fall 
or  spring  term,  by  filing  the  appropriate  form  with  the  registrar.  After  the 
four-week  period,  she  may  not  change  it  to  a  letter  grade  basis.  To  elect 
Pass/Fail  during  January  a  student  must  file  the  appropriate  form  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  classes. 

Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term  and  of  the  spring  term  is  set  aside  for 
term  examinations  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  faculty 
and  the  Committee  on  Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in  the  sec- 
tion which  follows.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  re-examination. 

Conditions,  Failures,  and  Incompletes 

E — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in  a  term  course  is  entitled  to  re- 
examination. The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of  the 
term's  course,  but  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination,  she 
receives  an  F  for  the  course.  An  E  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the  re- 
examination is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 
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Re-examination  for  term  courses  is  normally  given  within  the  first  week 
of  the  following  term.  A  senior  who  makes  an  E  in  the  spring  is  entitled  to 
one  re-examination  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  regular  examination 
period. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the 
course  is  not  continued  in  the  term  immediately  following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  term  of  a  year  course  may  remove 
that  condition  by  making  in  the  second  term  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
order  to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade.  A  student  who 
passes  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  but  with  a  grade  not  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  term  to  a  passing  average  for  the  year,  is 
entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  the  fall  on  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  and  yet 
has  passed  in  the  first  term,  is  required  to  take  a  re-examination  in  the  fall 
in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses  (either  hyphenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  term  of  a  year  course  is  con- 
sidered as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  second  term  does  not 
entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if  the  first  term  of  a  year  course  was 
failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  is  given.  It  will,  however,  be 
included  when  computing  the  quality  point  average.  If  the  course  is 
required,  it  is  to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated 
or  another  course  may  be  substituted. 

/ — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have  not  been 
completed  for  justifiable  reasons.  The  I  becomes  an  F  unless  the  work  is 
completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid-term  reports  of  the  term  immediately 
following.  An  Incomplete  grade  in  a  January  term  course  must  be  made 
up  by  the  first  day  of  fall  term  classes. 

A  grade  of  I  may  be  granted  by  a  faculty  member  to  a  student  who  can- 
not complete  her  course  work  due  to  illness,  accident,  or  death  in  her 
family.  Requests  for  an  I  grade  for  reasons  other  than  these  conditions 
should  be  referred  to  the  Sub-committee  on  Academic  Appeals.  Such 
requests  should  be  made  by  the  student  and  accompanied  by  a  written 
recommendation  from  the  faculty  member. 

Academic  Standing 

Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term.  Classifi- 
cation as  a  sophomore  requires  credit  for  a  minimum  of  seven  courses 
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and  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5.  Junior  classification  requires 
a  minimum  of  seventeen  courses  and  a  cumulative  quality  point  average 
of  1.7.  Senior  classification  requires  the  completion  of  all  but  two  basic 
distribution  requirements,  including  Physical  Education,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  twenty-six  courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 
Maintenance  of  appropriate  class  standing  is  required  for  continuation  of 
financial  aid. 

Academic  Probation 

Conditions  of  probation  are  based  on  the  quality  point  average  of  one 
term  only.  If  a  student  is  on  academic  probation  for  two  consecutive  terms 
and  fails  to  earn  a  quality  point  average  high  enough  to  remove  her  from 
probation  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  second  probation 
occurs,  she  is  automatically  excluded  unless  she  petitions  for  and  is 
granted  special  exception  from  the  Exclusion  Committee. 

The  student  who  is  on  academic  probation  may  not  hold  a  major  office 
while  on  probation. 

Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  six  courses  and  earn  a 
1.2  cumulative  quality  point  average.  Sophomores  and  second-year- 
college  students  must  have  credit  for  thirteen  courses  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5.  Juniors  and  third-year- 
college  students  must  have  credit  for  twenty  courses  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  a  quality  point  average  of  1.7.  Seniors  and  fourth-year-college  students 
must  have  credit  for  twenty-seven  courses  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  a 
quality  point  average  of  1.8. 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  any  or  all  of  the  above  minimum  require- 
ments automatically  excludes  herself  from  college  unless  she  petitions  for 
and  is  granted  special  exception  from  the  Exclusion  Committee. 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  may  apply  for  re-admission  after  one 
or  more  terms  or  semesters  of  full-time  academic  work  at  an  accredited 
institution.  If  a  student  excludes  herself  from  the  college  and  by  going  to 
summer  school  can  meet  the  minimum  requirements,  she  can  apply  for 
readmission  for  the  following  fall.  Any  student  who  excludes  herself  more 
than  once  is  ineligible  to  apply  for  readmission  as  a  regular  full-time  stu- 
dent at  Salem  College. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each  student  reg- 
istered at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  Additional 
transcripts  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars  each. 

Dismissal/Withdrawal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any  student  in 
good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  Salem  College.  Students 
withdrawing  are  required  to  fill  out  a  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  withdrawal  of 
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a  student  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standards  of  scholarship, 
whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  conduct  of  the  student 
body,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  College  physician,  could  not  remain 
without  danger  to  her  own  health  or  the  health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a  student 
for  conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 

Summer  Study 

Salem  College  offers  a  non-residential,  two-session,  evening  program  of 
college  courses  during  the  summer.  The  courses  are  standard  college 
courses  which  meet  four  days  a  week  for  five  and  one-half  weeks.  Infor- 
mation about  specific  courses  will  be  available  early  in  the  spring  term. 
Independent  study  and  internship  programs  are  also  offered  according  to 
student  and  faculty  interest.  The  School  of  Music  offers  individual  instruc- 
tion in  music  during  the  summer.  Credit  may  be  earned  to  the  extent  of 
one-quarter  or  one-half  course.  A  student  may  take  no  more  than  two 
courses  per  session  in  summer  school  at  Salem. 

Salem  College  will  assist  students  in  planning  courses  in  approved  sum- 
mer schools.  Before  enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course,  the  student 
must  obtain  approval  of  the  proposed  course  from  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Salem  College  student  who  plans  summer  study  abroad  must 
observe  the  regulations  that  apply  to  summer  school  work  in  the  United 
States  and  should  work  out  her  program  of  study  through  advance  consul- 
tation with  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

In  summer  school  work,  three  or  four  semester  hours  will  be  inter- 
preted as  equivalent  to  one  term  course.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser  and  the  department  to  which  the  summer  school 
course  applies  to  determine  whether  the  course  satisfies  the  needed  con- 
tent requirement. 

No  more  than  two  courses  may  be  completed  in  a  six-week  session  of 
summer  school,  or  three  courses  in  nine  weeks,  or  four  courses  in  twelve 
weeks. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  summer  school  work  at  another  institution 
only  when  the  grade  is  the  equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or  better  at  Salem  Col- 
lege. The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work  pursued  at  summer 
school  is  reserved.  Transcripts  from  the  summer  school  must  be  received 
in  the  Registrar's  Office  before  credit  is  given. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  academic  year. 
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Academic  Program 


An  Introduction 

The  academic  program  at  Salem  College  has  its  foundation  and  purpose 
in  the  traditional  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Salem  believes  that  every  stu- 
dent should  have  a  substantive  engagement  with  liberal  learning  to  ensure 
that  she  has  a  reasonable  command  of  the  intellectual  skills  and  cultural 
resources  she  needs  to  be  a  productive  woman  in  a  changing  and  increas- 
ingly complex  world.  Beyond  that,  the  College  expects  each  student  to 
demonstrate  competence  in  a  major  area  of  interest,  as  well  as  breadth  of 
knowledge  in  subject  matter  central  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  prepare  for  graduate  or  professional  school,  a  career,  or 
other  opportunities  requiring  a  liberal  education. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  curriculum  at  Salem  requires  that  every 
student  (1)  complete  the  appropriate  level  of  work  in  writing,  (2)  meet 
specified  distribution  requirements  in  the  humanities,  arts,  mathematics, 
social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences,  and  either  (3)  select  a  disciplinary  or 
interdisciplinary  major  from  among  the  thirty-one  offered  by  the  College 
or  (4)  design  a  special  major  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
In  addition,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  a  student  may 
elect  to  complete  major  programs  of  study  in  two  disciplines.  Every  stu- 
dent must  complete  four  January  Term  courses. 

Because  the  College  places  a  premium  on  meeting  the  special  interests 
and  needs  of  each  student,  the  curriculum  also  offers  various  special  pro- 
grams of  study  as  well  as  extensive  opportunities  for  independent  study, 
off-campus  study,  study  abroad,  and  internships. 

January  Program 

Associate  Dean  Russell,  Director 

The  January  Term  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
on  one  subject  area  of  particular  interest.  During  this  month  students  may 
enroll  in  courses  on  campus,  travel  programs,  independent  studies,  or 
internships.  Additionally,  students  have  the  option  of  enrolling  in  courses 
or  programs  at  other  4-1-4  institutions.  Salem-sponsored  programs  are 
also  open  to  students  from  other  colleges. 

The  January  Term  is  an  ideal  time  for  the  student  to  investigate  new 
areas  of  study;  refine  her  independent  learning  skills;  integrate  her  theo- 
retical knowledge  with  practical  experience;  explore  career  options;  and 
pursue  her  research  interests. 

Recent  on-campus  courses  have  been  offered  in  art  and  architecture, 
harpsichord  performance,  beginning  harp,  American  fiction,  meditation, 
consumer  economics,  human  sexuality,  and  Spanish  conversation.  Recent 
travel  programs  have  included  European  Panorama,  January  in  London, 
Southern  Florida:  An  Ecological  Adventure,  and  The  Ecology  of  East  Africa. 

Qualified  students  may  elect  to  participate  in  internships.  Second  year 
students  must  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5;  third  year 
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students,  1.7;  fourth  year  students,  2.0.  Internships  are  not  open  to  Fresh- 
men. In  the  past,  Salem  College  students  have  completed  internships  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas — retailing,  marketing,  public  relations,  journalism, 
teaching,  data  processing — for  many  businesses,  agencies,  law  firms, 
investment  houses,  banks,  hospitals,  museums,  and  schools.  Prospective 
interns  will  be  screened  by  the  faculty  sponsor  as  to  the  necessary  course 
prerequisites  and  minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average. 

Independent  study  provides  an  additional  option  for  students  to 
explore  in  detail  a  specific  interest. 

Every  regular,  full-time  student  must  register  for  a  January  course  each 
year.  The  degree  requires  successful  completion  of  four  January  courses. 

For  students  who  entered  Salem  College  in  the  Fall  of  1985,  and  thereaf- 
ter, candidates  for  each  degree  must  complete  thirty-six  courses,  including 
four  January  courses,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education.  Two  of  the  Jan- 
uary courses  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  categories:  experimental, 
internships,  independent  study,  and  travel. 

Regular  on-campus  courses  and  courses  taken  at  other  4:1:4  institutions 
which  are  taken  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  and  major  requirements  will 
be  given  letter  grades.  Experimental  and  interdisciplinary  courses,  intern- 
ships, independent  study,  and  travel  courses  will  be  graded  pass/fail. 
Graded  courses  will  be  calculated  in  the  student's  G.RA. 


Salem  College  Honors  Program 

Salem  offers  a  formal  College  Honors  Program  of  courses  and  indepen- 
dent study  which  gives  exceptionally  talented  students  opportunities  to  do 
honors  level  work  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Honors  work  involves  advanced 
level  reading,  extensive  writing,  seminar  discussions,  and  the  completion 
of  a  major  paper.  Students  in  the  arts  may  undertake  honors  work  which 
culminates  in  an  exhibition  or  performance.  Science  students  may  con- 
duct original  laboratory  research  projects  which  lead  to  the  preparation  of 
a  scientific  paper. 

There  are  three  components  in  the  College  Honors  Program:  honors 
courses  in  the  academic  disciplines,  interdisciplinary  seminars,  and  Hon- 
ors Independent  Study  in  the  major.  Every  fall  an  Honors  English  course  is 
offered  as  well  as  an  honors  course  in  one  of  the  social  sciences,  natural 
sciences,  or  mathematics.  In  the  spring  an  Honors  Interdisciplinary  Semi- 
nar and  an  honors  course  in  one  of  the  humanities  or  arts  are  offered. 

In  addition,  qualified  students  may  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hon- 
ors Program  Committee,  to  do  honors  work  as  an  extension  of  a  regular 
course.  If,  for  example,  an  honors  student  wants  to  do  honors  work  in 
economics  instead  of  enrolling  in  the  honors  course  in  chemistry  which  is 
being  offered,  she  may  arrange  to  do  her  honors  work  in  conjunction  with 
a  regular  course  in  economics. 

Entering  freshmen  who  are  Chatham,  Salem,  or  Presidential  Scholars 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  Honors  Program.  Current  Salem 
College  students  who  have  a  35  quality  point  average  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  program. 
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In  order  to  graduate  with  College  Honors,  the  student  must  complete 
six  honors  courses,  maintain  a  3.5  cumulative  quality  point  average,  and 
be  recommended  by  the  Honors  Program  Committee.  The  six  honors 
courses  must  include  one  Interdisciplinary  Honors  Seminar,  two  discipli- 
nary honors  courses,  and  two  Honors  Independent  Study  courses  in  the 
major. 

To  be  graduated  with  Departmental  Honors,  a  student  must  complete 
two  Honors  Independent  Study  courses,  be  recommended  by  her  depart- 
ment, and  have  a  cumulative  quality  average  of  3.0  or  above  in  the 
discipline. 

Students  who  maintain  a  3-5  cumulative  quality  point  average  may  elect 
to  enroll  in  honors  courses  without  completing  all  the  components  of  the 
College  Honors  Program.  Only  students  who  complete  the  entire  program 
will  be  eligible  for  graduation  with  College  Honors. 

Honors  Courses  Offered  In  1986-87 

English  30  (Honors).  (Staff) 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  genres;  the  writing  and  presentation  of 
critical  analyses.  Open  to  qualified  students  only  Fall. 

History  250  (Honors).  Special  Topics  in  History:  France  in 
an  Age  of  Revolution,  1783-1815  (Howe) 

A  study  of  the  historical  processes  of  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic Era  with  an  emphasis  on  the  dynamics  of  revolution.  The  French 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath  is  a  period  of  stormy  upheaval  involving  great 
political,  social,  and  intellectual  changes  and  continuous  warfare.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  historians,  sociologists,  and  political  scientists  have 
used  the  French  Revolution  as  a  laboratory  of  revolutionary  change.  It  is 
the  classic  revolution  and  the  French  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  gave  revolution  its  modern  meaning.  Prerequisites.-  History  101  and 
3.5  average  in  history  Freshmen  must  be  in  Honors  Program. 

Honors  210.  Psychoactive  Drugs 

(Ersoff,  M  cKnight,  Miller,  Sullivan) 

A  general  introduction  to  the  four  classes  of  consciousness-altering  drugs, 
i.e.  narcotics,  sedatives,  stimulants,  and  hallucinogens.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these  drugs  and  the 
physiological  effects  which  they  produce.  Finally,  the  psychological  aspects 
of  drug  use  such  as  the  subjective  experiences  and  dependence  will  be 
discussed.  Students  will  select  an  area  of  interest  which  they  will  research 
in  some  depth.  Prerequisites:  35  average  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  psychol- 
ogy; and  one  course  in  biology  or  chemistry  or  permission  of  the 
coordinator,  Dr.  McKnight.  Freshmen  must  be  in  Honors  Program. 

Nutrition  220  (Honors).  Issues  in  Contemporary  Nutrition: 
Eating  Disorders  (Snow) 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  a  variety  of  eating  disorders  in  contemporary  soci- 
ety including:  anorexia  nervosa,  bulemia,  obesity,  fad  diets.  The 
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physiological,  behavioral,  and  social  aspects  of  eating  disorders  will  be 
examined  as  well  as  the  treatment  approaches  which  have  been  used.  Pre- 
requisites: one  science  course,  3-5  average,  and  permission  of  instructor. 


Opportunities  for  Interdisciplinary  Study 

Salem  offers  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  study  One 
form  of  interdisciplinary  study  is  the  academic  major.  Interdisciplinary 
majors,  which  combine  advanced  level  study  from  two  or  more  fields,  are 
offered  in  American  Studies,  Arts  Management,  Communications,  Foreign 
Language-Management  (available  in  French,  German  and  Spanish), 
Interior  Design,  International  Relations,  Management,  and  Nutrition. 
Each  of  these  majors  offers  students  a  variety  of  options:  formal  courses, 
independent  study,  internships,  and  research  projects. 

Another  form  of  interdisciplinary  work  at  Salem  is  the  program — 
defined  as  a  cluster  of  courses,  internships,  and  independent  study  in  a 
particular  area  designed  to  support  the  work  in  an  academic  major  and 
provide  a  career  focus  to  undergraduate  study  Programs  are  offered  in 
Communications,  Computer  Science,  Women's  Studies,  and  Archaeology 
Students  may  elect  to  complete  a  portion  or  all  of  the  courses  offered  in 
the  program.  Appropriate  transcript  notation  certifying  completion  will 
be  made  for  students  who  elect  the  Communications  or  Women's  Studies 
programs. 

Students  may  also  elect  to  design  an  individual  interdisciplinary  major 
which  combines  work  from  a  variety  of  fields.  Students  have  completed 
self-designed  majors  in  Studio  Art  with  a  Photography  Emphasis,  Music 
Theory  and  Performance,  Economics-Management  with  an  Accounting 
Emphasis,  to  cite  a  few  examples. 
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Interdisciplinary  Majors 


American  Studies 

Professors  Byers,  Clauss,  Thompson,  Coordinator;  Associate  Professors 
Dull,  Jordan,  Assistant  Professors  Triplette,  Zehr. 

The  American  Studies  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  offered  by  the 
departments  of  Art,  English,  History- Political  Science,  Sociology,  and 
Religion-Philosophy  The  focus  is  on  major  features  of  American  society 
and  culture,  both  past  and  present.  The  major  explores  the  interrelation- 
ship of  cultural  forces  such  as  the  literary  and  artistic  developments  of  a 
given  time  period.  Also  the  focus  is  on  different  life  experiences  and 
social  and  intellectual  concerns  from  the  colonial  age  to  the  contempo- 
rary world. 

The  major  in  American  Studies  requires  13  V2  courses  (see  appropriate 
department  listing  for  course  description). 

Requirements 

American  Studies  210. 

American  Studies  270. 

American  Studies  390. 

History  105, 106.  United  States  History 

English  292,  294.  American  Literature 

History  203,  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History 

or  204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since  1865 
Sociology  220.  Social  Stratification 

or  230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 
Art  263.  American  Art 
Religion  240.  Religion  in  America 

American  Studies  210.  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  and  methods  of  American  Studies.  Focus  on 
interdisciplinary  investigation  of  a  selected  period  of  American  culture. 

American  Studies  270.  One  course 

Internship  in  American  Studies 

Internships  in  either  restoration  work  or  museum  work  may  be  taken  at 
Old  Salem,  Reynolda  House,  or  MESDA.  An  equivalent  type  of  internship 
program  may  be  taken  elsewhere  as  approved  by  the  American  Studies 
faculty  The  internship  offers  an  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and 
skills  the  student  has  learned  in  coursework  to  solve  problems  in  the  real 
work  setting;  the  apprenticeship  aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the 
student  has  some  base  of  knowledge  and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and 
skills  by  direct  contact  with  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open 
to  junior  and  senior  majors. 
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American  Studies  390  (Senior  Seminar)        (Staff)  One-half  course 

Electives 

The  additional  three  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  major  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  list  of  courses  at  Salem  College: 

American  Studies  200.  Independent  Study  in  American  Studies 

(V2-2  courses) 
American  Studies  290.  Honors  Independent  Study 
Anthropology  202.  Technology  and  Material  Culture 
Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Archaeology  202.  Historic  Archaeology 
Art  243,  244.  Modern  Art 
Art  264.  American  Architecture 
Art  265-  Modern  Architecture 
Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
Economics  130.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
English  220.  Contemporary  American  Fiction 
English  295.  Southern  Literature 
English  297.  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel 
English  298.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry 
History  201.  The  Old  South 
History  202.  The  Changing  South  since  1865 
History  203,  204.  (either,  if  not  selected  as  a  required  course) 
History  219.  America  in  World  Affairs  in  the  20th  Century 
History  220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History 
History  230.  American  and  British  Women 
History  259-  Law  in  Early  American  Society 
History  260.  Law  in  Modern  American  Society 
History  269.  America  in  our  Time:  1945  to  Present 
Political  Science  120.  American  Government 
Religion  260.  The  Moravian  Experience 
Religion  280.  Religion  and  the  South 
Sociology  201.  Sociological  Theory 
Sociology  204.  Social  Problems 
Sociology  220.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course) 
Sociology  230.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course) 
Sociology  235.  Business  and  Society 
Sociology  280.  Urban  Community 
Conferences  and  Honors  courses 

Suitable  Wake  Forest  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  elective 
category,  with  approval  of  the  American  Studies  Faculty. 

Arts  Management 

Assistant  Professor  Borwick,  Coordinator 

The  Arts  Management  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  one  which  combines 
liberal  arts  study  in  history,  the  arts,  management,  and  organizational 
behavior  with  specific  courses  in  the  field  of  arts  management.  Students 
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may  elect  to  complete  a  core  of  four  courses  in  the  visual  or  performing 
arts.  In  addition,  majors  are  required  to  complete  seven  courses  in  man- 
agement and  arts  management.  Opportunities  are  available  for  majors  to 
do  internships  in  a  variety  of  local,  state,  and  national  arts  organizations. 

Visual  Arts  Concentration  (Choose  4  courses)  (Required  courses*) 

Art  100.  Principles  of  Design One  course 

*Art  121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art  Two  courses 

Art  243,  244.  Early  Modern  Art,  Late  Modern  Art    Two  courses 

Art  263.  American  Art One  course 

Performing  Arts  Concentration  (Choose  4  courses) 

English  203,  204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  Drama  Two  courses 

English  223.  Modern  Drama 

(Only  if  taken  in  addition  to  English  203,  204)    One  course 

Music  100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature One  course 

Music,  113, 114.  History  of  Music Two  courses 

Music  215,  216.  Twentieth  Century  Music 

(Only  if  taken  in  addition  to  Music  113,  114) Two  courses 

Music  10,  20,  110, 120,  210,  220,  310,  320  (solo  performance) 

Music  150, 160, 170, 180, 190,  280  (performing  ensembles) Two 

courses 
Phys  Ed.  103.  History  and  Techniques  of  Selected  Twentieth  Century 

Modern  Dancers  (Only  if  taken  in  addition  to  Phys.  Ed.  104) One 

course 
Phys.  Ed.  104.  History  of  Dance One  course 

Historical  (Both  courses  are  required) 

History  101,  102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization. 
(This  should  be  taken  as  part  of  the  basic 
distribution  requirement.) Two  courses 

Management  Courses  (All  seven  courses  are  required) 

Arts  Management  100.  Introduction  to  Arts  Management One  course 

Arts  Management  240.  The  Not-For-Profit  Corporation One  course 

Arts  Management  270.  Arts  Management  Internship One  course 

Arts  Management  301.  Topics  in  Arts  Management One  course 

Management  120.  Financial  Accounting  and  Analysis  I  One  course 

Management  201.  Principles  of  Management One  course 

Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Management   One  course 

Recommended  Electives 

Communications  215.  Managerial  Communications One  course 

Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics One  course 

Management  130.  Financial  Accounting  and  Analysis  II    One  course 

Management  230.  Marketing One  course 

Sociology  208.  Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media    One  course 
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Arts  Management  100. 

Introduction  to  Arts  Management  (Borwick)  One  course 

An  overview  of  the  field  of  arts  management.  The  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  basic  concepts  and  skills  in  the  discipline  and  will  be  shown  the 
array  of  professional  opportunities  requiring  those  skills.  Management 
principles  and  practices  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts  will  be  pre- 
sented. (Students  with  experience  in  arts  management  may  be  allowed, 
with  consent  of  Coordinator,  to  substitute  Arts  Management  200  for  this 
requirement.)  Fall. 

Arts  Management  200. 

Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  Four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form 
of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordi- 
narily it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the 
curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses, 
no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Coordinator. 
Fall  and  Spring. 

Arts  Management  240.  The  Not-For-Profit 

Corporation  (Borwick)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  the  not-for-profit  corporation:  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment, its  place  in  today's  society,  its  characteristics,  its  structure,  the  roles 
of  the  manager,  the  professional,  and  the  Board  as  well  as  tax  and  legal 
considerations.  Fall. 

Arts  Management  270.  Arts  Management 

Internship  (Staff)  One  course 

The  arts  management  internship  provides  the  arts  management  major 
with  on-site  experience  in  national,  state,  and  local  arts  organizations  and 
the  opportunity  to  perform  a  number  of  functions  at  various  levels  of  the 
organization.  In  addition,  the  student  selects  an  on-campus  project  with 
one  of  the  college  art  programs.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  a  2.0 
cumulative  quality  point  average.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Arts  Management  301.  Topics  in 
Arts  Management  (Borwick)  One  course 

Problems,  case  studies,  and  issues  topical  to  Arts  Administration  in  present 
society.  Emphasis  on  areas  such  as  creative  objective  setting,  fund  raising, 
understanding  the  political  process,  planning  and  developing  support  sys- 
tems, legal  aspects,  and  marketing  and  public  relations.  Prerequisite:  Arts 
Management  100  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

Classical  Studies 

Dean  of  the  College,  Salem  College;  John  Andronica,  Chairman,  Dept. 
of  Classical  Languages,  Wake  Forest  University;  Coordinators;  Visiting 
Instructor  Rowland. 

The  Departments  of  Art,  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  English, 
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History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  interdisciplinary  major  in 
classical  studies.  This  major  requires  proficiency  in  one  classical  language 
and  emphasizes  a  broad  approach  to  the  study  of  the  humanities.  Begin- 
ning in  Fall,  1982,  the  program  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Classical 
Languages  Department  at  Wake  Forest  University. 

A  student  who  majors  in  classical  studies  will  take  two  courses  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  above  the  10-20  level,  and  the  following  five  courses: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  (Wake  Forest  Classics  265) 

107.  History  of  Greece 

108.  History  of  Rome 

116.  The  Epic  Tradition  (Wake  Forest  Classics  253  or  254) 
207.  Greek  Philosophy 

Two  courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  electives  below. 

The  classical  studies  program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above, 
offers  the  following  group  of  electives: 
Art  231.  Ancient  Art  (Wake  Forest  Art  241) 
Classics  101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Classics  106.  Classical  Mythology  (Wake  Forest  Classics  251) 
English  203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama 
History  233.  Medieval  Civilization 
Philosophy  210.  Individual  Philosophers 

Communications 

Associate  Professor  Edwards,  Coordinator;  Professors  Homrighous,  Fay, 
Bray;  Associate  Professor  Jordan;  Assistant  Professors  Ersoff  Hatzopoulos, 
Moehle,  Roth,  Triplette;  Instructor  Holderness 

The  Communications  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  of  study,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  written  communications,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  careers  in  journal- 
ism, advertising,  organizational  communications,  or  public  relations. 

Beyond  the  basic  group  of  six  courses  required  of  all  majors,  the  major 
is  divided  into  three  tracks:  Track  I  emphasizes  the  print  media,  Track  II 
emphasizes  organizational  communications,  and  Track  III  emphasizes 
communications  methodology,  particularly  the  visual  arts.  The  student 
must  select  one  track.  Four  courses  are  required  to  complete  the  selected 
track. 

In  addition  to  the  six  basic  courses  and  four  track  courses,  one  intern- 
ship is  required  during  the  student's  junior  or  senior  year.  Internships  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  Communications  major,  permitting  the  student  to 
link  her  knowledge  of  communications  and  liberal  arts  with  practical 
experiences  in  a  variety  of  institutional  and  organizational  settings. 

Major  in  Communications:  Eleven  courses  required:  six  core  courses,  four 

track  courses,  and  one  internship. 

Core  Courses  (six  courses) 

Communications  100.  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory 
(Edwards) 
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Communications  105-  Journalism  (Edwards) 
Communications  120.  Oral  Communications  (Homrighous) 
Communications  211.  Advanced  Composition  (Jordan) 
Communications  215.  Managerial  Communications  (Edwards) 
Sociology  298.  Mass  Media  (Triplette) 

A  student  must  select  one  of  the  following  three  tracks.  Three  courses 
must  be  taken  within  the  selected  track  and  the  fourth  course  may  be 
selected  from  within  the  course  listings  of  one  of  the  other  two  tracks. 
Four  courses  are  required  to  complete  each  track. 

I .  Advertising  and  Public  Relations 

Art  100.  Principles  of  Design  (Roth) 
Communications  214.  Fundamentals  of  Advertising  (Staff) 

English  212.  Creative  Writing  (Edwards) 
*Management  233.  Public  Relations  (Staff) 

Management  240.  Business  Statistics  (Hatzopoulos) 

Philosophy  122.  Ethics  (Moehle) 

II.   Organizational  Communications 

*Management  230.  Marketing  (Holderness) 

Management  240.  Business  Statistics  (Hatzopoulos) 

Philosophy  122.  Ethics  (Moehle) 

Psychology  130.  Social  Psychology  (Fay) 
*Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 

(Holderness,  Triplette) 

III.  Communications  Methodology 
*Art  100.  Principles  of  Design  (Roth) 
An  art  course  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
Graphic  Design 
Mixed  Media 
Photography 
Communications  157.  Communications  Technology  (Bray) 
Computer  Science  150.  Computer  Applications  (Ersoff) 
Management  240.  Business  Statistics  (Hatzopoulos) 
Philosophy  121.  Logic  (Moehle) 

Internships:  Required  in  Junior  or  Senior  year  (Course  requirements  - 
completion  of  four  courses  in  the  core.) 

*Required  courses  in  track. 

Communications  100.  Introduction  to 
Communication  Theory  (Edwards)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  models  of  communication.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
transactional  phenomena,  such  as  patterns  of  interpersonal  communica- 
tion and  primary  message  systems.  Small  group  and  organizational 
communications  will  also  be  included.  Fall. 

Communications  105.  Fundamentals  of 
Journalism  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Fall,  1987  and 
alternate  years. 
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Communications  120.  Oral 
Communication  (Homrioghous)  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  preparing  and  making  speeches  for  various  purposes. 
Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

Communications  157.  Communication 
Technology  (Bray)  One  course 

The  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use  of  communication 
media  in  society;  planning  and  production  of  still  pictures,  graphics,  dis- 
plays, transparencies,  and  audio-recordings,  and  video  tapes.  Spring. 

Communications  211.  Advanced 
Composition  (Jordan)  One  course 

A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and  taste 
in  writing.  Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for  stimulation 
to  thinking  and  for  models  of  good  composition;  writing;  class  discussion, 
and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Recom- 
mended for  junior  year.  Fall. 

Communications  212.  Creative 
Writing  (Edwards)  One  course 

Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Spring,  1988 
and  alternate  years. 

Communications  214.  Fundamentals  of 
Advertising  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  to  introduce  students  to  the  theories  and  basic  concepts  of  adver- 
tising. Attention  will  be  given  to  designing  advertising  campaigns  and  to 
familiarizing  students  with  the  reference  materials  and  general  financial 
practices  of  the  advertising  industry. 

Communications  215.  Managerial 
Communications  (Edwards)  One  course 

Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  business  letters,  proposals,  technical 
reports,  advertising  copy,  and  resumes.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  business  communications  and  procedures,  so  they 
may  take  full  advantage  of  their  communications  internships.  Spring,  1988. 

Communications  250,  251.  Internships  in 
Communications  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  link  her  knowledge  of  com- 
munications and  liberal  arts  with  practical  problems  in  a  variety  of 
institutional  settings.  The  settings  may  be  media  organizations,  banks,  cor- 
porations, government  and  private  agencies.  A  written  project  is  required. 
Prerequisites  are  four  courses  in  the  required  communications  core  and 
approval  of  faculty  sponsor. 

Communications  200.  Independent  Study  in 
Communications  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser,  is  available  to 
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students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  communica- 
tions coordinator.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings, 
research,  conference,  project  and/or  field  experience.  Previous  study  in 
communications  required.  No  more  than  one  course  per  term. 

Foreign  Language-Management 

Associate  Professor  Cardwell,  Coordinator 

The  major  in  foreign  language-management  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  interested  in  combining  study  in  foreign  lan- 
guage with  preparation  for  careers  in  international  business  and 
economics.  Such  careers  may  be  in  various  kinds  of  businesses,  including 
travel  agencies,  import-export  companies,  banks,  and  manufacturers  and 
involve  such  activities  as  sales,  market  analysis,  financial  transactions,  and 
correspondence. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  students  with  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  and  of  the  culture  and  history  of  the  countries 
where  the  language  is  spoken,  along  with  a  foundation  in  economics  and 
management.  Students  will  be  able  to  prepare  for  graduate  school,  profes- 
sional school,  or  corporate  training  programs  by  combining  courses  in 
foreign  language  with  work  in  economics,  mathematics,  history,  manage- 
ment, and  accounting.  Study  in  foreign  language  and  culture  is  available  in 
French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

Students  who  elect  this  program  are  strongly  advised  to  plan  to  spend  at 
least  a  term  studying  in  a  foreign  country  to  increase  their  language  profi- 
ciency and  knowledge  of  the  foreign  culture.  Students  should  consult  with 
the  faculty  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  for  help  in  select- 
ing foreign  study  programs.  (See  also  page  146). 

January  internships  are  available  in  the  international  departments  of 
various  businesses.  These  internships  offer  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
apply  what  she  has  learned  in  the  classroom  and  to  explore  career  possi- 
bilities. A  student  may  also  investigate  areas  not  included  in  the  regular 
course  offerings  through  independent  study. 

Requirements 

French  105, 106,  206 

French  207,  208  (2  half-courses) 

French  120  or  220 
Or 

German  111,  211 

German  223,  224 

German  207,  208  (2  half-courses) 
Or 

Spanish  105, 106,  206 

Spanish  207,  208  (2  half-courses) 

Spanish  222  or  228 
And 

Economics  120 

Economics  130 
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Economics  260  (International  Trade) 
Management  201  (Principles) 
Management  120, 130  (Accounting) 

Requirements  in  related  fields: 
History  101,  102  Western  Civilization  (will  satisfy  basic  distribution 
requirements  in  history). 

Recommended: 

Additional  courses  in  history,  literature,  and  culture  of  appropriate  area 
Political  Science  110.  Modern  International  Relations 
Political  Science  223.  Governments  of  Europe  (French  and 

German  only) 
Computer  Science  140.  Introduction  to  Programming  I 
Computer  Science  150.  Computer  Applications 
Sociology  254.  Technology  and  Social  Change 
Economics  201.  Money  and  Banking 
Psychology  101.  Statistics 
Art  121, 122.  Survey  of  Western  Art 
History  238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting 
Political  Science  240.  American  Foreign  Policy 
Communications  105.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism 
English  120.  Oral  Communications 
Communications  215.  Managerial  Communications 
Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 


Interior  Design  (See  page  100) 

International  Relations  (See  page  138) 

Management  (See  page  118) 

Nutrition — see  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Nutrition 
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Interdisciplinary  Programs 


Communications  Program  -  (Effective  prior  to  Fall  1987) 

Associate  Professor  L.  Edwards,  Coordinator. 

The  Communications  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  of  study 
designed  to  complement  and  enhance  the  broad  knowledge  and  valuative 
judgments  a  liberal  art  major  offers.  The  three  primary  goals  of  the  Salem 
Program  are  (1)  to  help  the  student  to  develop  the  ability  to  write  and 
speak  effectively;  (2)  to  help  the  student  to  understand  the  uses  of  verbal 
and  visual  media  by  the  commercial  and  political  worlds;  (3)  to  help  the 
student  to  become  aware  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  professional  opportuni- 
ties in  the  various  communications  fields.  The  program  is  open  to 
students  in  any  academic  major. 
The  goals  are  achieved  through  the  following  course  requirements: 
Before  transcript  notation  can  be  made  that  the  program  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  three  courses  in 
Group  I,  one  course  in  Group  II,  one  course  in  Group  III,  and  one  intern- 
ship in  Group  IV. 

Group  I:  Writing  and  Speaking  Courses  (Three  courses 
required) 

Communications  105.  Fundamentals  of 
Journalism  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Fall,  1987  and 
alternate  years. 

*  Communications  120.  Oral 
Communication  (Homrighous)  One  course 

A  basis  course  in  preparing  and  making  speeches  for  various  purposes. 
Spring,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

•Communications  211.  Advanced 
Composition  (Jordan)  One  course 

A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and  taste 
in  writing.  Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for  stimulation 
to  thinking  and  for  models  of  good  composition;  writing;  class  discussion, 
and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Recom- 
mended for  junior  year.  Fall. 

•Communications  212.  Creative 
Writing  (Edwards)  One  course 

Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Spring,  1986 
and  alternate  years. 

*Cross  referenced  with  English  21 1,  English  212,  and  English  120. 
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Communications  215.  Managerial 

Communications  (Edwards)  One  Course 

Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  business  letters,  proposals,  technical 
reports,  advertising  copy,  and  resumes.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  business  communications  and  procedures,  so  they 
may  take  full  advantage  of  their  communications  internships.  Spring. 

Group  II:  Theory  Courses  From  a  Social  Science  Perspective 
(One  course  required) 

Sociology  208.  Mass  Media 

Psychology  130.  Social  Psychology 

Sociology  250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 

Group  III:  Visual  and  Technical  Courses  (One  course  or  one- 
half  course  required) 

Studio  Art  100.  Principles  of  Design 
Education  156.  Education  Technology 
Computer  Science  110.  Basic  Microcomputing 
Computer  Science  112.  Computers  and  Modern  Society 
Art  110.  Photography  I 
Art  230.  Photography  II 

Group  IV:  Internships  in  Communications  (One  course 
required) 

Communications  250,  251.  Internships  in  Communications 

Prerequisites  are  two  courses  in  Group  I  and  approval  of  faculty 
sponsor — a  course  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  link  her  knowledge 
of  communications  and  liberal  arts  with  practical  problems  in  a  variety  of 
institutional  settings.  The  settings  may  be  media  organizations,  banks,  cor- 
porations, government  and  private  agencies.  A  written  project  is  required. 

Group  V:  Independent  Study  in  Communications  (Not  required) 

Communications  200.  Independent  Study  in  Communications 

(One-half  to  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  course  in  any  term)  Indepen- 
dent study,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor,  is  available  to  students 
with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  program  coordinator. 
Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference, 
project  and/or  field  experience.  Previous  study  in  communications 
required. 

Computer  Science  Program 

Assistant  Professor  Ersoff  Director  of  Academic  Computing. 

The  course  offerings  in  Computer  Science  are  designed  to  supplement 
and  enrich  the  liberal  arts  study  of  the  Salem  student.  Computer  Science 
courses  and  courses  which  integrate  computer  use  into  disciplinary  con- 
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tent  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  to  pursue  study  in  Computer 
Science  in  ways  consonant  with  her  academic  and  career  goals.  All  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  undertake  some  form  of  Computer  Science  study 
during  their  undergraduate  years  in  standard  courses,  internships,  or  Jan- 
uary Term  courses. 

Two  transcript  notations  are  possible  in  the  Computer  Science  Program: 
Computer  Science  and  Computer  Applications.  The  notation  in  Computer 
Science  is  obtained  by  completing  Soc  254,  CS  140,  CS  141,  CS  240,  CS 
241,  Math  122,  and  Math  140.  This  program  provides  a  good  foundation 
for  graduate  study  in  Computer  Science  or  employment  in  the  area  of 
Computer  Science.  To  obtain  the  notation  in  Computer  Applications  a  stu- 
dent must  complete  CS  110,  Soc  254,  CS  150,  CS  210,  CS  220,  and  one 
additional  course  in  Computer  Science.  As  a  result  of  completing  this  pro- 
gram, the  student  will  understand  the  applications,  functions,  and  social 
impact  of  the  computer,  be  able  to  use  software  packages  (e.g.  word  proc- 
essors, spread  sheets),  and  be  able  to  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  in  her 
major  field. 

Computer  Science  110.  Basic 
Microcomputing  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Beginning  programming  in  a  high-level  language  on  a  microcomputer. 
Topics  include  elementary  control  structures,  strings,  arrays,  and  program 
development  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Math  10  or  Math  60,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Computer  Science  130.  COBOL 
Programming  (Staff)  One  course 

Introduction  to  the  business-oriented  programming  language  COBOL. 
Related  topics  include  computer  hardware,  general  data  processing,  and 
report  generation.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

Computer  Science  140.  Introduction  to 
Programming  I  (Ersoff)  One  course 

Computer  programming  in  a  high  level  structured  language  such  as  Pas- 
cal. Elementary  procedures,  control  structures,  and  data  types.  Emphasis 
on  algorithm  design,  structured  code,  and  internal  documentation.  Pre- 
requisite: Math  10  or  60,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

Computer  Science  141.  Introduction  to 
Programming  II  (Ersoff)  One  course 

A  second  course  in  programming  emphasizing  program  modularization, 
data  abstraction,  and  top-down  design.  Treats  techniques  not  covered  in 
CS  140,  namely  recursion  and  pointers.  Introduces  more  advanced  topics 
such  as  analysis  of  algorithms,  and  data  structures.  Prerequisite:  CS  140. 
Spring. 

Computer  Science  150.  Computer 
Applications  (Ersoff)  One  course 

Introduction  to  computers  and  how  they  may  be  used.  Treats  the  primary 
categories  of  applications  software:  word  processing,  spread  sheets  and 
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database  managers.  Contrasts  the  use  of  single-user  microcomputers  and  a 
time-sharing  system  operating  under  UNIX®.  Spring. 

Computer  Science  200.  Independent 
Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Computer 
Science  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Computer  Science  210.  Computer 
Applications  Project  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

The  student  will  review  the  software  available  in  her  major  field.  A 
research  project  utilizing  the  computer  in  her  major  field  will  be  devel- 
oped and  completed.  May  be  included  in  the  major,  with  departmental 
permission.  Prerequisite:  CS  150  and  permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

Computer  Science  220.  Topics  in  Computer 
Applications  (Ersoff)  One  course 

An  issue  or  problem  in  the  field  of  computer  applications  will  be  studied 
intensively  The  specific  content  and  methods  of  study  will  be  announced 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Possible  topics  include:  simulation, 
artificial  intelligence.  May  be  taken  more  than  once,  with  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

Computer  Science  240.  Data  Structures 
and  Algorithms  (Ersoff)  One  course 

Designing  and  implementing  algorithms  associated  with  abstract  data 
structures  such  as  linked  lists,  stacks,  queues,  and  trees.  Run-time  analysis 
of  fundamental  algorithms  such  as  sorting  and  searching.  Prerequisite:  CS 
141. 

Computer  Science  241.  Selected  Topics  in 
Computer  Science  (Staff)  One  course 

Additional  topics  in  data  structures  and  algorithms.  A  survey  of  automaton 
and  complexity  theory  Proofs  of  correctness.  Prerequisite:  CS  240. 

Computer  Science  270.  Internship  in 
Computer  Science  (Staff)  One  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only  Fall  and  Spring. 
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Salem  College — Old  Salem  Program  in  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology 

Assistant  Professor  Hammond,  Coordinator. 

The  location  of  the  College  in  the  heart  of  Old  Salem — a  nationally 
acclaimed  restoration  of  an  eighteenth  century  congregational  town — 
affords  students  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  archaeology  in  the 
classroom  and  at  excavation  sites  in  the  restoration.  The  College  and  Old 
Salem  have  established  an  academic  program  of  courses  in  archaeology 
and  anthropology  a  summer  Field  School  program,  and  opportunities  for 
independent  study  and  advanced  undergraduate  research. 

Students  may  elect  courses  in  archaeology  and  anthropology  to  comple- 
ment their  work  in  the  major.  The  archaeology  program  is  particularly 
valuable  for  students  interested  in  American  Studies,  Classics,  Interior 
Design,  History,  or  Sociology 

Course  offerings: 

Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to 
Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  excavation  and  analytical  techniques  relating  to  both  artifactual 
and  non-artifactual  remains,  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
basic  methodologies  and  theoretical  concepts  of  archaeology  Emphasis 
on  how  archaeology  aids  in  understanding  various  stages  of  cultural  devel- 
opment. Offered  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

Archaeology  202.  Historic 
Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  major  historical  sites  with  special  emphasis  on  Salem  sites.  A 
comparison  of  historical  documentation  and  archaeological  evidence  will 
contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  material  culture,  architecture,  and 
documentary  evidence  from  historic  time  periods.  Prerequisite:  Archaeol- 
ogy 101,  History  105.  Religion  260  recommended.  Spring,  1989  and 
alternate  years. 

Archaeology  210.  Field  Methods  in 
Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

Excavation  of  a  Moravian  site  within  Old  Salem  or  its  environs.  Work  will 
consist  of  field  excavation  and  laboratory  analysis.  Training  in  basic  field 
skills  such  as  transit  mapping,  recording  and  excavation  techniques,  and 
processing  and  analysis  of  artifacts  recovered.  A  maximum  of  two  course 
credits  may  be  applied  towards  the  degree.  Prerequisite:  Archaeology  101 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  every  summer. 

Anthropology  100.  Human  Origins  (Hammond)  One  course 

The  study  of  Hominid  origins  and  evolution  from  the  perspective  of  physi- 
cal anthropology  and  archaeology.  Topics  include  Primate  Evolution  and 
behavior,  a  survey  of  world  cultures  from  archaeological  studies,  and  the 
techniques  of  archaeology.  Fall  1987  and  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

Anthropology  110.  Introduction  to 
Cultural  Anthropology  (Hammond)  One  course 
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An  examination  of  the  theories  of  cultural  anthropology  and  cultural  lin- 
guistics. Topics  include  cross  cultural  analysis  of  the  social  organization  of 
societies  throughout  the  world  and  language  within  a  cultural  setting.  Fall, 
1988  and  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

Anthropology  200.  Independent  Study  (See  Sociology  200 
description,  page  172.) 

Anthropology  202.  Technology  and 

Material  Culture  (Hammond)  One  course 

Various  technological  advances  such  as  agriculture,  ceramics,  metallurgy, 
and  the  construction  of  shelters  will  be  examined  as  they  relate  to  stages 
of  cultural  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Archaeology  101  or  Anthropology  110. 
Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

Anthropology  224.  Beginnings  of 

Civilization  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  plant  and  animal  domestication  and  exploration 
of  the  development  of  social/political  organizations  within  the  major  civili- 
zation centers  of  the  world.  Areas  studied  include  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  area,  India,  China,  Africa,  Peru,  and  Mesoamerica.  Prereq- 
uisite: Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

Anthropology  225.  Peoples  of  the  World  (Hammond)  One  course 

An  exploration  of  other  cultures  in  terms  of  subsistence  levels.  Cross  cul- 
tural analysis  is  utilized.  Topics  include  an  anthropological  exploration  of 
economic  systems,  family  and  kinship  structure,  political  and  social  orga- 
nization, belief  systems,  and  art  of  particular  subsistence  level 
populations.  The  subsistence  levels  studied  vary  from  semester  to  semes- 
ter and  include  hunters  and  gatherers,  nomads,  peasants,  and 
agriculturalists.  No  prerequisite.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

Anthropology  310. 

Special  Topics  in  Anthropology  One  course 

The  investigation  of  a  topic  within  a  subfield  of  anthropology. 

Women's  Studies 

Assistant  Professor  Triplette,  Coordinator.  Professors  Byers, 
Thompson;  Associate  Professors  L.  Edwards,  Fay,  Kelly,  Russell;  Assistant 
Professors  Farris,  Ljungquist,  Moehle,  Zehr. 

The  women's  studies  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
explore  the  new  scholarship  on  women.  Basic  issues  discussed  are  sex 
roles;  the  concepts  of  femininity  and  masculinity;  women's  roles  in  soci- 
ety, past  and  present;  women  and  work;  feminist  theory,  the  image  of 
women  in  literature;  and  women  and  religion. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  six  women's  studies  courses  to 
achieve  transcript  notation  of  the  program.  Everyone  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  introductory  core  course,  Women  and  Modern  Society.  In 
addition,  to  assure  breadth  in  studies,  two  of  the  remaining  courses  must 
be  in  the  humanities  and  two  in  the  social  sciences. 
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The  following  courses  currently  offered  at  Salem  College  might  be 
chosen  to  meet  the  requirements: 

English  288.  Twentieth  Century  Women  Writers 

History  230.  American  &  British  Women  since  1700 

Philosophy  220.  Special  Topics.  Philosophy  and  Feminism 

Psychology  160.  Human  Sexuality 

Religion  220.  Special  Topics.  Religion  and  Women 

Sociology  230.  Sex  Roles 

Sociology  232.  Marriage  and  the  Family 

Women's  Studies  200.  Independent  Study  in  Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  220.  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  270.  Internship  in  Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  200.  Independent  Study  in 
Women's  Studies  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  co-ordinator  of  the 
program.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research,  con- 
ference, or  project.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term. 

Women's  Studies  202.  Women  and 

Modern  Society  (Staff)  One  course 

An  interdisciplinary  course  that  will  explore  the  many  changes  taking 
place  in  modern  society  affecting  women.  The  course  will  draw  content 
from  history,  sociology,  psychology,  education,  religion,  and  literature  to 
examine  contemporary  women's  status  and  issues.  No  prerequisites. 

Women's  Studies  220.  Special  Topics  in 
Women's  Studies  (Staff)  One  course 

An  issue  or  problem  in  women's  studies  will  be  studied  intensively.  The 
specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  be  announced  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  course.  Annually. 

Women's  Studies  270.  Internship  in 
Women's  Studies  (Staff)  One  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
course  work  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 

Additionally,  students  are  free  to  select  women's  studies  courses  at 
Wake  Forest  University. 

Student  Designed  Major 

Dean  of  the  College,  Coordinator. 

The  student  designed  major  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  with 
particular  academic  interests  to  pursue  an  individual  plan  of  study  by 
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combining  courses  in  two  or  more  disciplines.  A  student  interested  in 
developing  a  student  designed  major  should  meet  with  at  least  two  faculty 
members  to  discuss  her  tentative  program.  The  content  of  the  program 
must  be  within  the  liberal  arts  and  must  be  substantially  different  from  any 
of  the  established  majors  and/or  programs. 

The  following  procedures  should  be  used  by  students  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for  undertaking  a  student  designed  major: 

1.  Proposals  for  a  student  designed  major  are  welcome  at  any  time 
prior  to  mid-term  of  the  first  term  of  her  junior  year.  Students  must  have  a 
2.5  QPA  to  apply  for  a  student  designed  major. 

2.  The  following  materials  must  be  submitted  by  the  student  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  two  weeks  before  the  deadline: 

a.  A  written  proposal  which  describes  the  academic  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  proposed  plan  of  study  and  justification  that  the  content  of  the 
program  is  appropriate  for  a  student  designed  major.  The  proposed  plan 
must  include  advanced  courses  in  the  disciplines  involved  and  must  dem- 
onstrate that  the  courses  included  represent  the  most  appropriate  means 
available  at  Salem  to  achieve  the  proposed  goals.  The  plan  of  study  must 
include  satisfactory  completion  of  basic  distribution  requirements  includ- 
ing physical  education,  four  January  terms,  electives,  and  specific  courses 
for  the  major. 

b.  The  plan  of  study,  with  appropriate  alternative  courses  in  the  major, 
should  be  approved  by  two  faculty  advisers  in  the  areas  represented  who 
have  agreed  to  submit  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege on  behalf  of  the  plan.  The  faculty  will  be  actively  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  the  proposed  major. 

c.  The  Dean  of  the  College  will  interview  the  student  and  send  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  subcommittee  on  Academic  Appeals. 

d.  The  subcommittee  on  Academic  Appeals  will  review  the  student's 
proposal  and  all  supporting  materials  and  decide  whether  the  program 
meets  the  requirements  for  a  student  designed  major.  The  subcommittee 
will  send  the  student,  faculty  advisers,  and  Dean  of  the  College  a  letter 
describing  its  action.  All  materials  will  be  retained  in  the  student's  file  in 
the  Registrar's  office. 

e.  A  student  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  subcommittee  on  Aca- 
demic Appeals  to  the  Academic  Council.  The  Academic  Council  will  send 
the  student  and  her  faculty  advisers  a  letter  describing  its  action. 

f.  Any  changes  in  the  course  of  study  of  a  student  designed  major  must 
be  approved  by  the  faculty  advisers,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  sub- 
committee on  Academic  Appeals. 

Note:  Education  and  Physical  Education  are  not  possible  areas  for  the  stu- 
dent designed  major. 
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Special  Courses 

Freshmen  Studies 

Freshmen  Studies  10,  20  (Staff)  Two  courses 

A  freshman  studies  program  with  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  desig- 
nated topic. 

Humanities 

Humanities  210  (Staff)  Four  courses 

An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  a  selected  topic.  The  schedule  and 
structure  of  the  investigation  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry. 
Opportunity  for  travel  when  pertinent. 
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Pre-Professional  Programs 


Pre-Medical  Program 

Associate  Professor  Nohlgren,  Adviser. 

Most  medical  schools  recommend  a  liberal  arts  background  with  spe- 
cific training  in  certain  areas  of  the  natural  sciences  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  and,  subsequently,  for 
the  demands  of  medical  school.  In  concurrence  with  this  philosophy, 
Salem  has  no  set  curriculum  designated  as  a  "pre-medical  major."  Rather, 
each  student  interested  in  a  career  in  medicine  is  encouraged  to  pursue  a 
major  in  her  own  area  of  special  interests  and  abilities,  and,  if  this  area  lies 
outside  the  sciences,  she  is  advised  to  add  the  appropriate  coursework  in 
biology,  chemistry,  math  and  physics.  Anatomy  and  physiology,  genetics, 
histology,  microbiology,  organic  and  biochemistry,  math  through  calculus, 
and  general  physics  are  recommended  to  provide  the  fundamental  pre- 
requisites and  background  for  success  in  the  medical  school  curriculum. 

The  faculty  pre-medical  adviser  and  a  pre-medical  committee  assist  the 
student  in  planning  her  program  of  study,  in  the  medical  school  applica- 
tion process,  and  in  her  preparation  for  the  Medical  School  Admission 
Test  (MCAT).  Additionally  seminars  on  admissions,  visits  by  medical 
school  admissions  personnel,  and  arranged  tours  of  area  medical  schools 
occur  throughout  the  school  year.  Many  different  aids,  including  books, 
auto-tutorial  tapes,  study  sessions,  and  practice  examinations,  are  available 
to  the  student  for  her  study  and  review  for  the  MCAT.  The  January  Term 
program  offers  pre-medical  students  an  opportunity  to  obtain  first-hand 
exposure  to  the  practice  of  medicine  through  clinic,  hospital,  emergency 
room,  and  medical  school  internships,  research,  and  independent  study  in 
medically-related  fields. 

Students  interested  in  preparing  for  medical  school  should  contact  the 
pre-medical  adviser  early  in  their  academic  programs  to  ensure  that  they 
may  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  Salem  provides. 

A  student  in  a  pre-dental  or  pre-veterinary  program  will  find  that  the 
preceding  statements  are  true  for  her  program. 


Pre-Law  Program 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Adviser. 

The  curriculum  for  a  student  interested  in  pre-law  is  not  prescribed. 
Any  undergraduate  major  in  the  liberal  arts  will  provide  the  necessary 
background  to  meet  the  expectations  of  law  schools.  Law  schools  them- 
selves emphasize  that  they  seek  students  with  well  developed  analytic, 
communications,  and  interpretative  skills.  Courses  in  history,  political  sci- 
ence, logic,  English,  sociology,  and  management  are  particularly  helpful  in 
providing  such  a  background.  Salem  offers  a  large  number  of  courses  of 
special  value  to  the  pre-law  student  and  she  is  urged  to  take  the  following 
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courses  during  her  undergraduate  years  in  preparation  for  law  school. 

History  101,  102,  203,  204,  229,  259,  260 
Political  Science  120 
Political  Science  130  or  Philosophy  208 
Economics  120, 130 
Philosophy  101, 121 
English  211 
Psychology  130 
Sociology  250,260 

In  addition,  a  Salem  pre-law  student,  depending  on  her  area  of  legal  inter- 
est should  consider  taking  some  of  the  following: 

English  120 
Management  220 
Economics  280 
Political  Science  115 
Sociology  232,  235,  270 

A  social  science  internship  in  a  law  office;  local,  state,  or  national  govern- 
ment or  a  social  service  agency 

Salem  offers  students  interested  in  law  as  a  career  an  advising  program 
aimed  at  assisting  them  in  preparing  for  law  school.  Freshman  students 
interested  in  pre-law  should  see  Dr.  Pubantz  during  their  first  term  at 
Salem. 

Salem's  January  Term  program  offers  pre-law  students  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  practical  experience  in  areas  related  to  the  legal  profession 
through  law  office  and  government  internships,  court  internships, 
research,  and  independent  study 

Students  interested  in  preparing  for  law  school  should  contact  the  pre- 
law adviser  early  in  their  academic  programs  to  insure  that  they  can  take 
full  advantage  of  the  services  which  Salem  provides. 


Pre-Engineering  Programs 

Salem  College  seeks  to  afford  students  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eral arts  education,  to  acquire  a  solid  background  in  mathematics  and 
science,  and  to  prepare  for  professional  education  in  engineering.  To  this 
end,  Salem  has  established  3:2  articulation  programs  with  Duke  and  Van- 
derbilt  Universities  by  which  students  can  complete  study  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  in  a  variety  of  engineering  fields  in  about  five  years.  The  student 
will  spend  three  years  at  Salem  College  and  at  least  two  years  in  an 
approved  engineering  program. 

A  Salem  student  who  intends  to  prepare  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
Salem  College  3:2  programs  in  engineering  must  complete  the  following 
core  courses  during  her  three  years  at  Salem: 

Mathematics  30,  101,  102 

English  10,  20  or  30H  and  one  course  in  English  or  American  literature 

above  the  100  level 

Physics  10,  20 
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Chemistry  10,  20 

Modern  Foreign  Language — three  courses 
Social  Sciences  and  History — two  courses 
Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Religion — One  course 

In  addition,  a  student  must  complete  appropriate  courses  towards  her 
undergraduate  major  as  follows: 

In  Chemistry:  Chemistry  101-102,  107  and  one  additional  course 
In  Mathematics:  Two  courses  in  Biology,  Computer  Science,  or 

Chemistry 
In  Mathematics:  Four  courses  beyond  Mathematics  102  including  109, 

221,  one  from  240,  321,  330 
In  Biology:  Chemistry  101-102 
Biology  10, 113, 116,  311  and  one  other  upper  level  course 

The  student  must  complete  three  January  courses  and  elective  courses 
for  a  total  of  twenty-seven  courses  at  Salem  College  with  an  average  of  2.0. 
A  Salem  student  who  successfully  completes  the  equivalent  of  nine 
approved  courses  in  engineering  school  will  be  awarded  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Salem  College.  A  student  who  successfully  completes 
nine  approved  courses  in  engineering  school  will  be  exempt  from  the 
requirement  that  seven  out  of  her  last  nine  courses  be  taken  at  Salem  Col- 
lege. Admission  of  Salem  students  to  one  of  the  3:2  programs  depends 
upon  her  grade  point  average,  successful  completion  of  the  pre- 
engineering  program  and  recommendation  by  Salem  to  the  engineering 
school  and  acceptance  by  the  engineering  school. 

Specific  course  requirements  for  each  of  the  engineering  schools  vary 
Details  about  each  program  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  or  from  the  Coordinator  of  Pre-Engineering  Programs  at 
Salem  College.  Courses  in  computer  science,  economics,  and  literature 
(four  courses)  are  required  for  the  student  interested  in  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity program.  A  student  who  wants  to  prepare  for  the  Duke  program  must 
maintain  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  her  work  at  Salem  and  at  least  a  3.0 
in  her  mathematics  courses  at  Salem. 

For  certain  programs,  summer  study  may  be  required  of  individual  stu- 
dents in  preparation  for  beginning  the  professional  engineering  courses 
in  the  fall  of  the  fourth  year. 

Medical  Technology 

Associate  Professor  Nohlgren,  Adviser. 

Salem  offers  a  cooperative  (3  years/1  year)  program  in  medical  technol- 
ogy through  continuing  affiliations  with  the  Bowman  gray  School  of 
Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  University,  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Duke 
University,  or  by  temporary  contractual  affiliations  with  other  approved 
schools  of  medical  technology  Salem  College  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  when  the  program  is  complete.  The  graduate  is  eligible  to 
take  a  national  certifying  examination,  such  as  that  given  by  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 
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Teacher  Certification 

Associate  Professor  Russell,  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

Teacher  certification  is  offered  in  early  childhood  (K-4),  intermediate 
(4-6),  and  secondary  education,  and  in  the  special  areas  of  art,  music, 
learning  disabilities,  and  emotionally  handicapped.  Secondary  education 
(9-12)  programs  are  offered  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  Latin,  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  (French,  German,  Spanish),  Mathematics,  and  Social 
Studies.  All  student  teaching  assignments  are  made  in  the  Winston-Salem/ 
Forsvth  Countv  school  system. 
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Off-Campus  Programs 


Junior  Year  Abroad 

A  Salem  College  student  may  plan  a  course  of  study  abroad  for  one  or 
two  terms  of  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  enroll  in  one  of  the  established  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  American  colleges  and  recognized  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education.  In  such  cases,  the  program  should  be  worked  out 
in  advance  in  consultation  with  her  faculty  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  who  will  evaluate  credits  earned  before  the  student  enrolls  again 
at  Salem  College.  The  student  will  be  considered  to  be  on  leave  of 
absence  for  study  abroad  and  will  be  entitled  to  re-enrollment  at  Salem. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study  independently — not  in  one  of  the  recom- 
mended established  programs — may  also  apply  for  a  leave  of  absence 
after  consultation  with  her  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  College.  She  may 
request  independent  study  credit  through  an  academic  department  for 
such  study  and  the  program  of  study  will  be  evaluated  for  possible  credit 
when  the  student  enrolls  again  at  Salem. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is  tentative  pending  completion  of  one 
term  of  work  after  return  to  Salem. 


Spring  Term  in  Paris 

Salem  College,  in  affiliation  with  Guilford  College,  offers  a  semester  of 
study  at  the  Sorbonne  to  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  courses  in 
French.  All  students  will  receive  language  instruction  at  the  "cours  de  civi- 
lisation franchise  de  la  Sorbonne"  at  a  level  determined  by  a  placement 
test.  Depending  on  their  interests  and  linguistic  skills,  students  may 
choose  among  a  variety  of  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne,  in  French,  or 
by  the  group  leader,  in  English.  Students  may  earn  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  and  one-half  course  credits,  applicable  to  various  majors  or 
toward  the  basic  distribution  requirements,  depending  on  the  courses 
chosen. 

Following  a  week  of  orientation  and  sight-seeing  as  a  group,  students 
will  be  housed  in  dormitories  with  French  and  other  students  or  with 
French  families. 

Students  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  may  be  recommended  by 
appropriate  faculty  members  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  participate  in 
this  program.  An  application  for  a  Salem  sponsored  program,  available 
from  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  must 
be  filed  by  October  15. 

For  further  information,  please  see  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
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Fall  Term  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico 

Salem  College,  in  affiliation  with  Guilford  College,  offers  a  semester  of 
study  at  the  Universidad  de  Guadalajara,  Guadalajara,  Mexico  for  students 
who  have  completed  the  minimum  of  two  terms  of  college-level  work  in 
Spanish.  The  academic  program  consists  of  courses  in  Spanish  language; 
topical  courses  in  literature,  culture,  history,  economics,  and  political  sci- 
ence; and  a  supervised  internship  in  the  city  Topical  courses  which  vary 
from  year  to  year  are  taught  in  English  and  have  included  Economic 
Development  in  Mexico,  History  of  Mexico,  and  Mexican  Culture,  to  cite 
recent  examples. 

Students  interested  in  participating  in  this  program  will  meet  for  pre- 
orientation  seminars  during  the  spring  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  academic,  cultural,  and  personal  experiences 
which  await  them  in  Mexico.  Once  in  Mexico  the  program  begins  with  a 
one-week  orientation  program  conducted  by  the  Salem-Guilford  faculty 
leader.  At  the  end  of  the  orientation,  students  will  take  up  residence  with 
families  selected  by  the  Programa  para  Extranjeros. 

In  order  to  participate  in  this  program,  students  must  have  a  grade 
point  average  of  2.0,  successful  completion  of  two  Spanish  language 
courses,  and  be  recommended  by  a  faculty  member  from  the  Department 
of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  An  application  for  a  Salem-sponsored  pro- 
gram, available  from  the  Registrars  office,  must  be  filed  by  March  15. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages. 


Summer  Study  Abroad 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study  in  an  organized  summer  program 
abroad  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Her  work  should  be  planned  in  consulta- 
tion with  her  faculty  adviser  and/or  with  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


Summer  Internship  Program 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  the  summer  internship  program  of  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Mount  Vernon  College.  The  Institute  sponsors 
supervised  internships  and  seminars  in  public  policy,  business  administra- 
tion, and  communications  for  undergraduates. 

The  Washington  Institute  Internship  is  open  to  Salem  students  in  any 
academic  major  who  have  had  at  least  three  courses  from  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  history,  political  science,  economics,  management,  or 
communications  appropriate  to  the  internship.  Students  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  23  courses  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  above  2.5. 
The  internship  and  seminar  are  equivalent  to  one  and  one-half  courses. 
Salem  College  course  fees  will  be  applied  to  students  who  are  selected  for 
the  Institute.  Students  will  pay  room  and  board  fees  to  Mount  Vernon 
College. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  applica- 
tion information. 
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Washington  Semester  Program 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Adviser. 

In  cooperation  with  other  colleges  and  universities,  Salem  College  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  a  student  interested  in  public  affairs  to  spend  a 
semester  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  American  University, 
includes:  "Government  in  Action,"  "Urban  Affairs,"  "Foreign  Policy," 
"International  Development,"  "Economic  Policy,"  and  other  topics.  Eligi- 
bility is  based  on  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.5,  and  the 
completion  of  at  least  one  course  in  political  science,  sociology  history  or 
economics.  Openings  in  the  Washington  Semester  Program  are  limited. 
Students  chosen  for  this  program  participate  fully  in  the  suburban  campus 
life  of  American  University  Applications  for  the  program,  available  from 
the  faculty  adviser,  are  due  by  March  15  or  October  15 

Charges  in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  fee  may  be  assessed  for  off- 
campus  study  programs.  Charges  for  these  programs  will  be  announced 
approximately  one  month  before  the  program  begins.  For  1987-88  the 
estimated  additional  costs  will  be  $700-1820  depending  on  room  and 
board  choices. 


United  Nations  Semester  Program 

Associate  Professor  Pubantz,  Adviser. 

Salem  College  participates  in  a  program  designed  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  intricacies  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Drew  University  in  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
where  additional  courses  may  be  taken  and  where  students  participate  in 
the  suburban  campus  life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  eligible  to  apply  Eligibility  is  based  on  a 
minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.5. 

Charges  in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  fee  may  be  assessed  for  off- 
campus  study  programs.  Charges  for  these  programs  will  be  announced 
approximately  one  month  before  the  program  begins. 


International  Studies 

Salem  offers  a  variety  of  programs  and  opportunities  to  the  student 
interested  in  international  affairs  or  seeking  preparation  for  a  career  in 
the  international  community  The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence offers  an  interdisciplinary  major  in  International  Relations  which 
combines  courses  in  politics,  history,  economics,  and  foreign  language. 
Salem  also  offers  a  Foreign  Language-Management  major  which  provides  a 
working  knowledge  of  a  foreign  country's  language,  history,  and  culture  as 
well  as  a  foundation  in  economics  and  management.  Students  may  also 
participate  in  Salem's  Model  United  Nations  program  which  annually 
sends  a  student  delegation  to  the  National  Model  U.N.  in  New  York  City 

In  addition  to  regular  coursework  Salem  offers  many  special  programs 
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in  the  international  field.  Salem  students  may  participate  in  the  United 
Nations  Semester  at  Drew  University  or  in  the  foreign  policy  component 
of  the  Washington  Semester  Program,  sponsored  by  Salem  in  affiliation 
with  American  University  She  may  also  plan  a  course  of  study  abroad  for 
one  or  two  terms  of  the  junior  year.  In  addition,  students  may  study  in 
organized  summer  programs  abroad  as  well  as  participate  in  international 
travel  or  internship  projects  during  the  January  term.  In  recent  years 
Salem  has  sponsored  study  trips  to  many  countries  including  Mexico,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  West  Germany 


Cooperation  with  Nearby  Institutions 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  For- 
syth Memorial  Hospital,  and  Duke  University  for  professional  training  in 
medical  technology  Students  may  apply  for  permission  to  enroll  in 
approved  medical  technology  programs  of  institutions  located  outside 
Winston-Salem. 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  and  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  for  clinical  field  experience  in  nutrition  and  die- 
tetics. 

A  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Salem  College  may  register  at 
Wake  Forest  University  for  courses  offered  at  that  institution  and  not 
offered  by  the  faculty  of  Salem.  The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  a  full- 
time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Wake  Forest.  No  additional  fee  is 
required  for  on-campus  courses,  and  all  grades  earned  are  transferred  at 
face  value. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  offering  a  pro- 
gram of  courses  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Classics,  and  majors  in  these  fields. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  placement 
interviews  and  in  the  exchange  of  career  planning  information. 

Salem  College  shares,  with  other  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  Computer  Center  of  the  Research 
Triangle  of  North  Carolina. 

Salem  College  offers  3:2  engineering  programs  in  cooperation  with 
Duke  and  Vanderbilt  Universities. 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of  the  Piedmont  Independent  College  Asso- 
ciation of  North  Carolina  which  includes  Bennett,  Elon,  Greensboro, 
Guilford,  and  High  Point  Colleges.  Salem  students  are  permitted  to  cross 
register  for  courses  at  any  of  the  colleges  in  the  Association  provided  they 
meet  the  course  requirements,  scheduling  requirements,  and  space  allo- 
cations. 


Undergraduate  Research  Program  at  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine 

(Biology— 391,392) 

The  Undergraduate  Research  Program  in  the  Department  of  Physiology 
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and  Pharmacology  is  a  program  for  serious  upper  division  students  in 
biology  It  can  be  taken  by  biology  majors  with  junior  or  senior  standing 
having  completed  Biology  113,  and  Chemistry  205,  209  or  211,  212  and 
with  an  overall  G.PA  of  30  and  a  science  G.RA.  of  3.2  or  greater.  The  pro- 
gram as  designed  allows  qualified  students  to  take  up  to  2  course  credits 
in  Undergraduate  Research.  These  course  credits  will  be  accepted  as  biol- 
ogy credits  for  the  major.  Students  meeting  these  criteria  and  interested  in 
participating  must  also  get  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  biology 
department. 


Internships 

Salem  College  provides  internship  opportunities  for  students  to  link 
their  academic  work  with  practical  experience  in  a  variety  of  career  areas. 
Qualified  students  may  take  internships  during  the  regular  term  as  well  as 
during  the  January  term.  Several  academic  programs  at  Salem  require 
internships  as  an  integral  part  of  the  students  program.  For  example,  stu- 
dents in  American  Studies,  Arts  Management,  and  Communications 
complete  internships  during  their  program  of  study 

In  recent  years  Salem  students  majoring  in  the  following  subjects  have 
completed  internships:  American  Studies — Historical  Preservation,  Old 
Salem;  Arts  Management — Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Biology — Department  of  Medicine,  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine;  Economics — NCNB,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust;  English — 
Children's  Theatre,  Old  Salem;  History — N.C.  Supreme  Court; 
Mathematics — St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.; Music — Winston- 
Salem  Symphony;  Religion — Trinity  Center;  Sociology — Merrill  Lynch, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Students  interested  in  planning  and  participating  in  internships  should 
discuss  their  ideas  with  their  academic  adviser  or  the  chairperson  of  the 
department  of  their  major. 
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Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  freshmen;  those 
numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores; those  numbered  200  through  299  are  primarily  for  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors;  those  numbered  300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors 
only,  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Odd-numbered  courses  indi- 
cate work  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even-numbered  courses  indicate 
work  offered  in  the  spring  term.  Course  numbers  which  are  multiples  of 
ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the  fall  or  spring  term. 

Courses  which  are  offered  in  alternate  years  are  so  indicated. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses  of  the 
two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately  Numbers  separated 
by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and  that  the  first  half  may  be 
taken  separately  Admission  to  the  second  half  of  a  divisible  course  is 
granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

The  schedule  of  classes  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday  through 
Friday  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not  indicated,  the  class 
is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week.  Courses  in  this  catalog  and  the 
class  schedule  may  be  changed  if  necessary 
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Department  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  Dull,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Griffin,  Roth; 
Instructor  Flanery. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Art  are  designed  to  provide  a  broad 
background  in  art  for  both  the  major  and  non-major.  Students  may  major 
in  art  history,  studio  art,  and  interior  design.  Courses  in  art  education  are 
available  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  declare  her  area  of  concentration  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  100,  Art  121,  Art  122,  Art  244,  and 
Art  390  plus  the  courses  listed  below  for  each  concentration.  An  exhibit  of 
work  or  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of  each  student  at  the  end  of  her 
senior  year. 

Additional  course  requirements  are  outlined  below: 

Art  History 

Five  additional  courses  in  art  history  chosen  from  the  following  under  the 
guidance  of  the  student's  adviser  and  Art  270 — Internship  in  Studio  Art  or 
Art  History 
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Art  140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan One  course 

Art  150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China One  course 

Art  243.  Early  Modern  Art One  course 

Art  245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550 One  course 

Art  246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750 One  course 

Art  247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1850 One  course 

Art  263.  American  Art One  course 

Art  264.  American  Architecture One  course 

Art  265.  Modern  Architecture One  course 

Studio  Art 

Art  111.  Drawing One  course 

Art  112.  Life  Drawing One  course 

Art  113-  Painting One  course 

Art  135.  Introduction  to  Printmaking One  course 

Art  210.  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art  or  Art  290.  Honors One  course 

Art  211.  Sculpture  or  Art  233.  Ceramics One  course 

Art  270.  Internship  in  Studio  Art  or  Art  History One  course 

Suggested  electives  include: 

Additional  Art  History  courses 

Art  110.  Photography  I 

Art  230.  Photography  II 

Arts  Management  100.  Introduction  to  Arts  Management 

Communications  120.  Oral  communication 

Music  100  or  other  Music  History  Courses 

Interior  Design 

Art  101.  Interior  Design  I One  course 

Art  102.  Interior  Design  II One  course 

Art  201.  Advanced  Interior  Design  I One  course 

Art  202.  Advanced  Interior  Design  II One  course 

Art  248.  History  of  Interiors One  course 

Art  265.  Modern  Architecture One  course 

Art    10.  Textiles One  course 

Biology  50.  Human  Ecology One  course 

Sociology  280.  Urban  Sociology One  course 

Art  280.  Internship  in  Interior  Design One  course 

Suggested  electives  include: 

Art  111.  Drawing 

Art  113.  Painting 

Art  233.  Ceramics 

Art  211.  Sculpture 

Economics  140.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems 

Management  120.  Financial  Accounting  and  Analysis 

Psychology  130.  Social  Psychology 

Management  201.  Principles  of  Management 

Management  230.  Marketing 
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Art  Education 

Students  earning  teacher  certification  in  Art  (K-12)  are  required  to  take 
the  following  courses: 

Art  100.  Principles  of  Design One  course 

Art  121  and  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art Two  courses 

Art  111.  Drawing One  course 

Art  113-  Painting One  course 

Art  211.  Sculpture One  course 

Art  233  or  234.  Ceramics One  course 

Art  135.  Printmaking One  course 

Art  390.  Senior  Seminar One  course 

Art  112.  Life  Drawing  or  210.  Tutorial One  course 

Proficiency  in  photography  and  weaving  or  metal  working 

Education  150.  Human  Development One-half  course 

Education  152.  Principles  of  Learning  in  Education One-half  course 

Education  154.  Survey  of  the  Exceptional  Child One-half  course 

Education  201.  Principles  of  Reading One-quarter  course 

Education  203.  Teaching  the  Written  Language One-quarter  course 

Education  205.  Learning  Strategies One-quarter  course 

Education  156.  Educational  Technology One-half  course 

Education  234.  Methods  &  Materials  for  Art  Education One  course 

Education  301.  Education  Systems  and  the  Law One-half  course 

Education  303.  Classroom  Management One-half  course 

Education  333.  Techniques  &  Theories  in  Art  Education One  course 

Education  349.  Student  Teaching Two  courses 

Art  History 

121, 122.  Survey  of  Western  Art  (Dull,  Griffin)  Two  courses 

The  history  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in 
the  West  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Fall  and  Spring. 

140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan  (Griffin)  One  course 

Japanese  art  from  the  beginning  of  its  civilization  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  sculpture,  painting,  and  printmaking.  Spring,  1990. 

150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China  (Griffin)  One  course 

Chinese  art  from  prehistoric  through  the  Ching  Dynasty  including  sculp- 
ture, painting,  ceramics,  and  bronzes.  Spring,  1989. 

190.  Freshman  Seminar:  Art  and  Design  (Staff)  One  course 

Topics  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  Art,  current  issues  in  art  theory  and 
the  history  of  design.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
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study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  previous  study  in  art  or  per- 
mission of  the  department. 

231.  Ancient  Art  One  course 

Architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  painting  and  related  arts  from  the 
beginning  of  civilization  in  the  Near  East  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects 
of  intellectual  history  Cross  registration  with  Wake  Forest  University 

232.  Medieval  Art  One  course 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
era  until  the  Renaissance.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual 
arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  history  Cross  registration  with  Wake 
Forest  University 

243.  Early  Modern  Art  (Griffin)  One  course 

Early  movements  in  modern  art:  impressionism,  cubism,  symbolism, 
dada,  and  expressionism.  Fall,  1988. 

244.  Late  Modern  Art  (Griffin)  One  course 

Art  Movements  from  the  1930s  to  the  present,  including:  surrealism, 
abstract  expressionism,  minimal  art,  pop,  post-painterly  and  realism.  Fall, 
1987. 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550  (Staff)  One  course 

The  development  of  form  and  content  in  painting  from  the  rebirth  of 
humanism  to  the  Reformation.  Accent  on  Giotto,  Mantegna,  Bruegel,  and 
Giorgione.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122. 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture 

1550-1750  (Griffin)  One  course 

Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
including  works  by  Bernini,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vermeer. 
Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122.  Fall  1988. 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture 

1750-1850  (Griffin)  One  course 

Art  in  Europe  with  analysis  of  various  movements:  Neoclassicism,  Roman- 
ticism, and  Realism,  including  works  by  David,  Ingres,  Turner,  and 
Delacroix.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122.  Fall,  1987. 

248.  History  of  Interiors  (Dull)  One  course 

Introduction  to  period  styles,  history  of  furniture,  and  the  decorative  arts. 
European  and  American  1650-1820.  Spring,  1989. 

263.  American  Art  (Griffin)  One  course 

The  history  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Spring,  1988. 

264.  American  Architecture  (Dull)  One  course 

History  of  architecture  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Field  trips  to  Monticello  and  Biltmore.  January,  1988. 
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265.  Modern  Architecture  (Dull)  One  course 

Trends  and  developments  in  modern  architecture  beginning  c.  1750. 
Emphasis  on  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Spring,  1988. 

Studio  Art 

100.  Principles  of  Design  (Roth)  One  course 

Introduction  to  design  and  composition,  two-  and  three-dimensional 
works,  understanding  of  basic  color  theory  and  application  to  design.  Six 
hour  lab.  Fall  and  Spring. 

110.  Photography  I  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  photography,  including  a  history  of  photography,  camera 
mechanics,  camera  techniques,  composition,  film  processing,  proofing 
techniques,  enlarging  procedures,  and  methods  of  matting  and  mounting. 
No  prerequisite. 

111.  Drawing  (Roth)  One  course 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  drawing.  Exploration  of  black  and  white, 
dry  and  wet  media  and  their  varied  descriptive  applications.  To  include 
the  examination  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  still  life,  nature  and  the 
human  form.  Six  hour  lab  plus  outside  assignments.  Fall. 

112.  Life  Drawing  (Roth)  One  course 

Concentration  on  the  human  form,  using  both  color  and  black  and  white 
media.  Development  of  individual  style.  Six  hour  lab  plus  outside  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite  Art  111  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

113.  Painting  (Roth)  One  course 

Introduction  to  painting  problems  using  acrylics.  Historical  and  contem- 
porary approaches  to  the  building  of  a  painted  surface  will  be  explored. 
Six  hour  lab  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite  Art  100  or  111  or  with 
permission  of  instructor  for  non-major  elective.  Fall. 

114.  Painting  (Roth)  One  course 

Painting  in  medium/media  of  your  choice — acrylics,  rhoplex,  watercolors, 
gouache,  combines,  etc.  Encouragement  of  individual  stylistic  growth. 
Focuses  on  individual  development  of  an  ongoing  series.  Six  hour  lab 
plus  outside  assignments.  Spring. 

135.  Introduction  to  Printmaking  (Staff)  One  course 

Various  relief  and  intaglio  processes  for  black  and  white,  and  color  print- 
making,  including  linoleum  and  woodcuts,  etchings  and  collographs. 
Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
210.  Tutorial  in  Studio  Art  One  to  three  courses 

Work  in  student's  area  of  emphasis.  Further  development  of  personal  style 
and  media  experimentation.  Minimum  one  semester  required  of  all  stu- 
dio art  majors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Areas  offered: 
painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  ceramics.  Repeatable  for  credit  for  3 
semesters.  Honors  student  may  substitute  Art  290  for  a  maximum  of  two 
semesters.  Fall  and  Spring. 
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211,212.  Sculpture  (Flanery)  Two  courses 

Introduction  to  the  three-dimensional  form  with  projects  in  various 
media.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

213,  214.  Advanced  Painting  (Roth)  Two  courses 

Advanced  work  in  painting;  may  include  drawing.  Student  chooses 
medium/media  of  specialization  and  explores  in  depth,  including 
researching  historical  precedents.  Medium  or  approach  may  be  non- 
traditional,  ie.  media  combines,  environmental  or  conceptual.  Six  hour 
lab  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisites:  Art  113  and  114  or  equivalent. 

Art  220.  Special  Topics 

in  Studio  Art  (Hendrickson,  Roth)  One  course 

This  course  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  become  familiar  with 
a  variety  of  media  and  techniques  in  studio  art.  Topics  will  change  each 
year  and  will  include:  mixed-media,  serigraphy,  watercolor,  graphic 
design,  and  off-loom  weaving  techniques.  Tentative  topics  for  1986-87 — 
Mixed-Media;  1987-88— Graphic  Design;  1988-89— Watercolor.  Spring. 
Prerequisites:  Art  100  and  Art  111  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

230.  Photography  II 

An  intermediate  course  in  photography  beginning  with  a  review  of  tech- 
niques in  Photography  I.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
aesthetics  of  photography  and  more  advanced  techniques  and  processes 
will  be  explored.  Prerequisite:  Photography  I  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

233,  234.  Ceramics  (Flanery)  Two  courses 

Introductory  instruction  in  clay  technology,  clay  body  preparation,  wheel 
throwing,  coiling,  slab  building,  loading  and  firing  kilns.  Discussions  also 
include  design  instruction  and  exposure  to  historical  and  contemporary 
pottery  and  ceramics.  One-hour  lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods, 
and  three  hours  of  extra  studio  time  per  week  required.  Fall. 

235.  Etching  (Staff)  One  course 

Various  intaglio  processes  including  hard  and  soft  ground,  aquatint, 
engraving,  and  monoprinting.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week, 
plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite  one  of  the  following:  Art  100,  111, 
or  equivalent.  Spring. 

270.  Internship  in  Art  or  Art  History  One-half  to  one  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a 
2.5  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admis- 
sion by  application  only. 
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290.  Honors  Independent  Study  in  Art  (Staff)  One  or  two  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  art.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  two  courses. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Dull)  One  course 

Professional  practices,  current  issues  in  the  arts.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  Department  of  Art.  Required  of  all  students  with  a  major  in  the 
Department  of  Art.  Spring. 

Interior  Design 

10.  Textiles  (Staff)  One  course 

Introduction  to  textile  fibers,  including  contemporary  and  historical  tex- 
tiles, design  and  production.  Fall,  1988. 

101.  Interior  Design  I  (Dull)  One  course 

Lecture  and  projects  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of  interior  design.  One 
course.  Four  hours,  lecture/lab.  Majors  and  non-majors.  Prerequisite: 
sophomore  standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

102.  Interior  Design  II  (Dull)  One  course 

Introduction  to  drafting  and  drawing  techniques  with  emphasis  on  iso- 
metric and  interior/ exterior  perspective  drawing.  Also  includes  furniture 
design,  building  methods  and  materials.  Four  hours,  lecture/lab.  Prereq- 
uisite: Art  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

201.  Advanced  Interior  Design  I  (Dull)  One  course 

Space  planning  for  residential  interiors,  including  interior  specifications, 
lighting,  and  special  situation  interiors.  Six  hours,  lecture/lab.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  102  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

202.  Advanced  Interior  Design  II  (Dull)  One  course 

Space  planning  of  non-residential  buildings,  including  consideration  of 
general  layout  problems,  energy  use,  lighting,  and  furnishings.  Further 
development  of  presentation  techniques.  Six  hours,  lecture/lab.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  201  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

280.  Internship  in  Interior  Design  One-half  to  one  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a 
2.5  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admis- 
sion by  application  only. 
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Art  Education 

234.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Art  Education    (Roth)  One  course 

An  investigation  and  application  of  the  methods  and  materials  pertinent  to 
art  in  the  public  school  grades  K-12.  Observation  and  studio  work. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  certification  in  art  education. 

333.  Techniques  and  Theories 

in  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

A  study  of  theories  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  art  education,  historical 
and  contemporary  research,  classroom  management  and  curriculum. 
Observation  in  the  secondary  classroom  included.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  certification  in  art  education  (Block  Program). 


Arts  Management  (See  page  68) 


Department  of  Biology 

Associate  Professor  Nohlgren,  Chairman;  Professors  Edwards  and 
Mowbray;  Laboratory  Instructor  Keane. 

The  study  of  biological  sciences  enables  the  student  to  understand 
better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  concerning  living 
organisms,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Courses  that  are  suggested  to  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic  distribution 
requirement  in  science  are  Biology  10,  50,  60, 112, 114,  and  118.  Biology  10 
is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete  eight 
biology  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10, 112, 113, 114, 116,  311, 
and  390.  Two  courses  in  general  chemistry  (Chemistry  10  and  20)  are  also 
required. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  often  biology  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10, 112, 
113, 114, 116,  311,  and  390.  Four  courses  in  chemistry  (Chemistry  10,  20, 
101,  and  102),  two  courses  in  physics  (Physics  10  and  20),  and  two  courses 
in  mathematics  (Math  10  and  30,  or  30  and  101)  are  also  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  biology.  The  student  should  note  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  program  of  study: 

Freshman  Year 

English  10,  20  or  English  30H 

and  one  course  in  English  or  American 

literature  above  the  100  level* Two  courses 

Biology  10,  112 Two  courses 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language  or  Math  10,  30  or  30,  101 Two  courses 

*See  Notes,  page  48. 
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Sophomore  Year 

Biology  114, 116  or  118 Two  or  three  courses 

Chemistry  101,  102 Two  courses 

Math  10,  30  or  30,  101;  or  Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion  (or  Language) One  course 

Junior  Year 

Biology  113,  213  and  Biology  electives Two  or  three  courses 

Physics  10,  20 Two  courses 

Social  Science  and/or  History Two  courses 

Electives  (or  Language) One  or  two  courses 

Senioryear 

Biology  311,  390  and  Biology  electives Three  or  four  courses 

Electives Four  or  five  courses 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in 
medical  technology  must  complete  six  biology  courses  for  the  major, 
including  Biology  10, 113, 118,  213,  and  two  of  the  following:  112,  214,  or 
216.  Four  courses  in  chemistry  (Chemistry  10,  20,  101,  and  102),  two 
courses  in  physics  (Physics  10  and  20),  and  two  courses  in  mathematics 
(Math  10  and  30,  or  30  and  101)  are  also  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  medical  technology.  The  student  should  note  the 
following  program  of  study  for  the  twenty-four  courses  preceding 
entrance  in  a  school  of  medical  technology: 

Freshman  Year 

English  10,  20  or  English  30H 

and  one  course  in  English  or  American 

literature  above  the  100  level* Two  courses 

Biology  10, 112 Two  courses 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language  or  Math  10,  30  or  30,  101 Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  118,  214  or  216 Two  courses 

Chemistry  101, 102 Two  courses 

Math  10,  30  or  30, 101;  or  Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion  (or  Language) One  course 

Junior  Year 

Biology  113,  213 Two  courses 

Physics  10,  20 Two  courses 

Social  Science  and/or  History Two  courses 

Electives  (Chemistry  205  recommended) Two  courses 

*  See  Notes,  page  48. 
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Senior  Year 

The  typical  program  of  the  senior  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medical 

technology  will  probably  include  the  equivalent  of  nine  courses  in  the 

following: 

Clinical  Microscopy  (includes  hematology,  urinalysis,  etc.) 

Microbiology  (includes  bacteriology,  mycology,  serology,  and 
parasitology) 

Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 

Blood  Bank 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification  in  Biology  (9-12)  are  required  to 
complete  a  major  in  Biology,  including  Chemistry  10,  20,  Physics  10,  20, 
and  one  course  in  Mathematics.  Professional  Education  requirements  are 
listed  under  the  Education  Department. 

All  courses  offered  every  year  in  either  Fall  and/or  Spring. 

10.  Principles 

of  Biology  (Edwards,  Mowbray,  Nohlgren)  One  course 

The  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  principles,  including 
biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology,  classical  and  molecu- 
lar genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution.  Three  lectures,  one 
two-hour  laboratory.  Fall  and  Spring. 

50.  Human  Ecology  (Mowbray)  One  course 

Designed  for  non-majors  (available  only  as  elective  credit  for  majors  in 
biology).  Seeks  to  relate  the  basic  principles  of  ecology  to  human  beings. 
Consideration  of  such  problems  as  world  population,  limited  resources 
such  as  food,  minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  pollution  and  waste  disposal,  land 
use  and  conservation,  and  potential  solutions  to  such  problems.  Human 
ecology  will  not  substitute  for  Biology  116  for  biology  majors.  Three  lec- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Biology  10  or  equivalent  or  in  the  case  of  special 
students,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

60.  Human  Genetics  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  course  designed  for  non-majors  with  emphasis  on  general  principles 
including:  gene  transmission,  cytogenetics,  genes  and  metabolism,  popu- 
lation and  quantitative  genetics,  and  special  topics  in  applied  areas 
including:  genetic  counseling,  in  vitro  fertilization,  cloning,  recombinant 
DNA,  intelligence,  and  the  general  impact  of  genetics  on  society.  Human 
genetics  will  not  substitute  for  Biology  113  for  biology  majors.  Three  lec- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Biology  10  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring. 

112.  General  Zoology  (Edwards)  One  course 

Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major  animal  phyla  with 
emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  dissection,  observation,  and 
experimental  problems.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  10.  Spring. 
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113.  Genetics  (Edwards)  One  course 

Principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination  of  gene  chemistry  and 
function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics,  mutation,  developmental 
and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  consists  of  experiments  with  Dro- 
sophila,  Ascobolus,  bacteria,  and  bacteriophage.  Three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Fall. 

114.  General  Botany  (Mowbray)  One  course 

The  structure  and  function  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  angiosperms. 
Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant  activities. 
Growth,  differentiation,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  are  studied  in  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Fall. 

116.  Ecology  (Mowbray)  One  course 

The  principles  underlying  the  interrelations  of  groups  of  organisms  with 
their  environments,  including  the  population,  community,  ecosystem,  and 
biosphere  levels  of  organization.  The  laboratory  includes  studies  of  the 
different  levels  of  integration,  with  extended  field  trips  to  the  seashore 
and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: Biology  10.  Spring. 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

Basic  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous, 
circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endocrine,  and  reproductive 
systems.  Anatomy  by  dissection  and  experimental  concepts  of  physiology 
are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Fall. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  biology  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

212.  Plant  Taxonomy  (Mowbray)  One  course 

The  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics  of  the  seed 
plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory  stresses 
the  collection  and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local  spring  flora. 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  the  different  vegetative  provinces  of  the  Carolinas, 
including  extended  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the  mountains.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Spring. 

213.  Microbiology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 
A  systematic  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  microorganisms:  the 
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bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  proto- 
zoa. Emphasis  is  given  to  morphology,  taxonomy,  and  activities  of  selected 
members  of  each  group,  including  topics  on  control  of  microorganisms, 
disease  relationships,  and  applied  microbiology.  Three  lectures,  two  two- 
hour  laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Biology  113  and  116,  and  Chemistry  101 
and  102,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

214.  Animal  Embryology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

The  principles  of  animal  embryology,  both  descriptive  and  experimental 
aspects,  with  emphasis  on  mollusk,  echinoderm,  amphibian,  avian,  and 
mammalian  development  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  118,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Fall. 

216.  Histology  (Nohlgren)  One  course 

The  microscopic  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells,  intercellular 
substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  functional  impli- 
cations of  structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles  of  efficient 
microscopy  are  stressed.  The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light  and  electron 
microscopy  is  also  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  118,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Spring. 

220.  Special  Topics  in  Biology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  contemporary  biology.  The 
specific  course  content  and  methods  of  study  will  vary  in  response  to 
recent  developments  in  the  life  sciences  and  current  needs  of  students 
majoring  in  biology;  the  topic  will  be  announced  prior  to  registration  for 
the  course.  Anticipated  topics  include  genetic  engineering,  immunology, 
medical  parasitology,  plant  physiology,  and  global  ecology.  Three  lecture- 
discussions,  one  three-hour  laboratory  or  field  experience.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  10  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Example: 

220.  Special  Topics  in  Biology: 

Animal  Behavior  (Staff)  One  course 

A  lecture-discussion,  laboratory  and  field  course  on  the  comparative 
behavioral  biology  of  animals.  Concepts  and  principles  of  the  evolution  of 
territoriality,  feeding,  strategies,  mate  choice  and  societies  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Offered  on  demand. 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one  discus- 
sion period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typically 
junior-senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10, 
although  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually  well- 
motivated  students.  Fall  and  Spring. 

240.  Human  Genetics 

241.  Animal  Physiology 

242.  Plant  Physiology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics 

244.  Immunology 
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245.  Population  Ecology 

246.  Developmental  Biology 

247.  Animal  Behavior 

248.  Radiation  Biology 

249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

252.  Plant  Morphology 

262.  On  the  Genetics  of  a  Species  (Edwards)  One-half  course 

An  investigation  of  the  genetics  of  a  local  species,  including  a  thorough  lit- 
erature search  and  paper.  The  information  assembled  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  term  paper  required  in  Biology  311.  Co-requisite  or  prerequi- 
site is  Biology  113.  Fall  and  Spring. 

263.  On  die  Ecology  of  a  Species  (Mowbray)  One-half  course 

An  investigation  of  the  ecology  of  a  local  species,  including  a  thorough  lit- 
erature search  and  paper.  The  information  assembled  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  term  paper  required  in  Biology  311.  Co-requisite  or  prerequi- 
site is  Biology  116.  Fall  and  Spring. 

270.  Internship  in  Biology  (Staff)  One  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only.  Fall  and  Spring. 

290.  Honors,  Independent 

Study  in  Biology  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  biology,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  two  courses.  Fall  and  Spring. 

311.  Evolution  (Edwards)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  including  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  an  understanding  of  the  modern 
theory  with  emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  paper  is 
required.  Three  lecture-discussions.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113  and  116,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Fundamental  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and 
juniors  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  course  meetings.  Spring. 
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391,  392.  Undergraduate  Research  Program  at  Bowman 

Gray  School  of  Medicine  (Staff)  One  to  two  courses 

The  Undergraduate  Research  Program  in  the  Department  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology  is  a  program  for  serious  upper  division  students  in 
biology.  It  may  be  taken  by  biology  majors  interested  in  participating  in 
ongoing  basic  and/or  applied  research  who  have  completed  Biology  113 
and  Chemistry  205,  209  or  211,  212,  and  who  have  an  overall  G.P.A.  of  3.0 
and  a  science  G.P.A.  of  3.2  or  greater.  The  program  as  designed  allows 
qualified  students  to  take  up  to  2  course  credits  in  Undergraduate 
Research.  These  course  credits  will  be  accepted  as  biology  credits  for  the 
major.  Students  meeting  the  criteria  and  interested  in  participating  must 
also  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  biology  department.  Fall  and 
Spring. 


Department  of  Chemistry  and  Nutrition 

Major  in  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  Miller,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  McKnight, 
Pate. 

The  chemistry  curriculum  strives  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mod- 
ern theories  of  the  science  and  to  familiarize  her  with  the  basic  laboratory 
techniques  which  are  fundamental  to  its  practice. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  chemistry  provides  the  student  with  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry.  The  degree  is 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  flexibility  to  combine  her  interests 
in  chemistry  with  interests  in  other  areas  (pre-medicine,  biology,  eco- 
nomics, management,  science  writing,  communications,  etc.).  The  degree 
requires  the  completion  of  six  courses  for  the  major  in  addition  to  Chem- 
istry 10  and  20  and  must  include  Chemistry  101, 102, 107,  and  390. 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification  in  Chemistry  (9-12)  are  required 
to  complete  a  major  in  Chemistry  including  Biology  10,  Physics  10,  20,  and 
one  course  in  Mathematics.  Professional  Education  requirements  are 
listed  under  the  Education  Department. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  designed  for  the  student  interested 
in  a  career  as  a  professional  chemist.  The  degree  requires  the  completion 
of  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for  the  major  and 
must  include  Chemistry  101, 102, 107,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  and  390.  The 
following  program  of  study  is  suggested: 

Freshman  Year 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Mathematics  30, 101 Two  courses 

Language Two  courses 
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Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry  101, 102 Two  courses 

Chemistry  107 One  course 

Physics  10,  20 Two  courses 

Mathematics  102 One  course 

Language One  course 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion One  course 

Junior  Year 

Chemistry  209,  210 One  course 

Chemistry  211,  212,  or 

Chemistry  213 Two  courses  or  one  course 

History,  Social  Science Two  courses 

Electives Three  or  four  courses 

(Computer  Science  is  recommended) 

Senior  Year 
Chemistry  211,  212,  or 

Chemistry  213 Two  courses  or  one  course 

Chemistry  390 One-half  course 

Chemistry  Electives One-half  course 

Electives Five  or  six  courses 

Well-qualified  students  who  have  taken  the  advanced  placement  exami- 
nation in  chemistry  may  receive  advanced  placement  and/or  credit  in 
Chemistry  10  and  20.  Students  with  scores  of  3  on  the  AP  examination  will 
receive  advanced  placement  while  a  score  of  4  or  5  merits  advanced 
placement  and  credit  in  Chemistry  10  and  20.  The  department  reserves 
the  right  to  require  students  deficient  in  laboratory  skills  to  complete  the 
laboratory  portions  of  Chemistry  10  and  20. 

Chemistry 

All  courses  offered  every  year  in  Fall  and/or  Spring  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

10.  General  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

Introduction  to  stoichiometry,  thermochemistry,  the  gas  laws,  atomic 
structure,  and  ionic  bonding.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Fall. 

20.  General  Chemistry  with  Qualitative  and 

Quantitative  Analysis  (McKnight)  One  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  10  with  emphasis  on  chemical  bonding,  ther- 
modynamics, chemical  equilibria,  oxidation  and  reduction,  and  an 
introduction  to  chemical  kinetics  and  electrochemistry.  The  laboratory 
emphasizes  the  techniques  associated  with  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  10. 
Spring. 
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50.  Modern  Chemistry  and  Society  (Staff)  One  course 

A  non-mathematical  approach  to  chemistry,  designed  for  the  non-science 
major.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  presentation  of  those  concepts  which 
will  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of  chemistry  in  society. 
Selected  topics  are  treated  which  illustrate  the  impact  of  chemistry  on  the 
individual  as  well  as  society  as  a  whole.  Not  included  in  the  major.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

101.  Organic  Chemistry  (Miller)  One  course 

The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  Structural  theory  and  reaction 
mechanisms  in  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Three  lectures,  one  labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20.  Fall. 

102.  Organic  Chemistry  (Miller)  One  course 

Continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  101.  Spring. 

107.  Solutions  (Staff)  One  course 

Principles  of  chemical  equilibrium  as  applied  to  gas  phase  reactions,  acid- 
base  reactions,  solubility  equilibria,  complex  ion  formation,  and 
oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20 
and  Math  10  or  equivalent.  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  chemistry  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

205.  Biochemistry  (Miller)  One  course 

Modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure,  chemical  properties 
and  metabolism  of  biologically  important  molecules.  Four  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  102  and  Biology  10,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall. 

208.  Spectroscopy  (Staff)  One  course 

Basic  principles  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  and 
mass  spectroscopy  and  their  use  in  the  identification  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Spring,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 

209.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Methods  of  chemical  analysis  including  spectroscopy,  chromatography, 
polarimetry,  and  electrophoresis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Fall. 

210.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  (Staff)  One-half  course 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  209  with  emphasis  on  electronics  and  instru- 
mentation. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  209  and  Physics  20.  Spring. 
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211.  Physical  Chemistry  (Pate)  One  course 

Thermodynamics,  gas  laws,  and  colligative  properties.  Three  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: Four  chemistry  courses,  Physics  20,  and  Mathematics  102,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

212.  Physical  Chemistry  (Pate)  One  course 

Kinetics,  quantum  mechanics,  and  spectroscopy.  Three  lectures.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  211.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

213.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  bond;  Lewis  acid  and  bases;  coordination 
chemistry;  inorganic  chemistry  in  biological  systems.  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20  and  junior  standing.  Fall  1987  and 
alternate  years. 

216.  Food  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

Chemical  aspects  of  food  growth,  post-harvest  changes,  processing,  stor- 
age and  consumption.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  205  and 
Biology  118,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one  discus- 
sion period  each  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typical 
junior-senior  electives  with  prerequisites  consistent  with  the  content  of 
the  courses.  Fall  and  Spring. 

241.  Stereochemistry 

242.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanisms 

243.  Drugs  and  Metabolism 

244.  Environmental  Chemistry 

245.  History  of  Natural  Science 

246.  Symmetry  and  Chemistry 

247.  Quantum  Mechanics 

248.  Computers  in  Chemistry 

249.  Chemical  Industry 

270.  Internship  in  Chemistry 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a 
2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course;  admis- 
sion by  application  only. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Chemistry  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  35  average  in  chemistry.  Subject  to 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 
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390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Discussion  of  special  topics  in  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  current 
research.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Spring. 

Physics 

10.  General  Physics  (Pate)  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30  (or  equiva- 
lent). Fall. 

20.  General  Physics  (Pate)  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern 
physics.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
10.  Spring. 

Major  in  Nutrition 

Professor  Snow;  Associate  Professors  McKnight,  Miller,  Nohlgren. 

The  nutrition  major,  a  science  based  program  of  study,  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  broad  background  in  food  science;  the  properties  and 
actions  of  nutrients  and  other  food  substances;  the  relationships  between 
nutrition,  health  and  disease;  and  the  physiological  processes  involved  in 
human  nutrition. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nutrition  affords  students  a  founda- 
tion for  preparation  for  careers  in  non-clinical  areas  such  as  community 
nutrition,  food  production  and  processing,  Extension  Service  or  nutri- 
tional education.  Students  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  Plan  rv  Program  at  Salem  are  qualified,  upon  gradua- 
tion, to  apply  for  dietetic  internships  in  university  or  hospital  settings. 

The  nutrition  major  requires  completion  of  eight  and  one-half  courses 
in  nutrition  including  Nutrition  10,  20,  101,  102,  390.  The  major  also 
requires  the  completion  of  Chemistry  10,  20, 101,  102,  205  and  Biology  10, 
118,  213.  The  student  may  also  elect  additional  courses  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  Salem's  American  Dietetic  Association  approved  Plan  PV 
Program  in  the  area  of  general  specialization.  This  ADA  approved  program 
is  outlined  below. 

Freshman  Year 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Nutrition  10,  20 Two  courses 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses 

Biology  10 One  course 

Psychology  10 One  course 

Sophomore  Year 

Nutrition  101, 102 Two  courses 

Chemistry  101,  102 Two  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Language Two  courses 

Biology  118 One  course 

Management  201 One  course 
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Junior  Year 

Nutrition  201  or  380,  260  or  370 Two  courses 

Chemistry  205 One  course 

Biology  213 One  course 

Economics  120 One  course 

Computer  Science  110, 112 One  course 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion One  course 

Elective One  course 

Senior  Year 

Nutrition  370  or  260,  380  or  201,  390 Two  and  one-half  courses 

Sociology  100  and  Anthropology  100  or  Archaeology  101 Two 

courses 

Psychology  101  or  Sociology  215 One  course 

Electives Three  courses 

Nutrition 

10.  Introduction  to  Food  Science  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  foods.  Topics  will  include  the 
basic  components  of  food,  the  basic  chemistry  required  for  the  study  of 
foods,  and  an  introduction  to  the  metabolism  of  foods.  Three  lectures, 
one  laboratory. 

20.  Introduction  to  Food  Science  (Snow)  One  course 

The  biological  and  chemical  aspects  of  food,  preparation  principles,  food 
preservation  procedures  and  principles,  and  food  safety,  availability  and 
supply  will  be  studied.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutri- 
tion 10  or  permission  of  instructor. 

30.  Contemporary  Nutrition  (Snow)  One  course 

Designed  for  the  non-major.  Concepts  of  basic  nutrition  issues  that  relate 
to  primary  nutrients,  energy,  and  metabolism.  Current  nutritional  con- 
cerns for  varied  ethnic  and  age  groups  will  be  explored  by  special  topic 
assignments  according  to  student  interests.  Students  will  assess  and  ana- 
lyze their  individual  nutritional  needs  and  will  explore  behavioral 
modification.  Three  lectures.  Fall. 

101.  Nutrition  of  the  Human  Life  Cycle  (Snow)  One  course 

A  study  of  nutrients  needed  for  various  stages  of  life  cycle  and  of  the  phys- 
iological basis  for  nutrition.  Topics  will  include  nutritional  issues  related 
to  fetal  and  child  development  and  adolescence,  maternal  needs  in  preg- 
nancy and  lactation,  and  adulthood  and  geriatric  needs.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

102.  Nutrition  in  Disease  (Snow)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationships  of  diet  and  disease  and  the  dietary  prevention 
of  disease  and/or  treatment  of  patients.  Patients  from  a  variety  of  cultural, 
ethnic  and  age  backgrounds  will  be  studied.  Clinical  observations  at  For- 
syth Memorial  Hospital,  Baptist  Hospital,  and  geriatric  facilities  enable 
student  to  do  case  study,  patient  care,  and  research.  Three  lectures,  one 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  101.  Spring. 
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200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form 
of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience. 
Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the 
curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses, 
no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department. 

201.  Institutional  Food  Service 

Management  (Snow)  One  course 

Quantity  food  selection,  preparation  and  service  as  related  to  types  of 
food  service  institutions,  meal  planning  and  service  for  individuals  and  for 
institutions.  The  principles  of  organizational  management  and  administra- 
tion will  be  applied  to  various  types  of  food  services.  Laboratory  and  field 
experience.  Students  will  study  comprehensively  one  cultural,  ethnic  or 
regional  food.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  20. 
Fall. 

216.  Food  Chemistry  (McKnight)  One  course 

Chemical  aspects  of  food  growth,  post-harvest  changes,  processing,  stor- 
age, and  consumption.  (See  Chemistry  216.)  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  205  and  Biology  118,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  following  special  areas  for  independent  study  by  reading  or  labora- 
tory or  field  experiences  are  one-half  courses  requiring  one  discussion 
period  each  week.  These  are  typical  junior-senior  electives  with  prerequi- 
sites consistent  with  the  content  of  the  courses.  Fall  and  Spring. 

221.  Experimental  Foods  and  Advanced  Food  Service 

222.  Animal  Nutrition  Research 

223.  Drug  Interaction 

224.  Physiology  of  Energy  Metabolism 

225.  Inborn  Errors  of  Metabolism 

260.  Topics  in  Nutrition  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  designed  to  allow  flexibility  in  the  total  nutrition  curriculum 
through  staff  and  student  planning.  The  content  will  focus  on  current 
research.  The  course  may  be  taken  more  than  one  time  for  the  major.  Pos- 
sible content  may  include  such  topics  as  neo-natal  hyperalimentation, 
nutrient  toxicity,  food  science  research,  micronutrient  interactions.  Pre- 
requisites: Nutrition  20  and  101.  Spring  and  Fall. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Nutrition  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  Nutrition  or 
related  field,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors 
work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

370.  Internship  in  Clinical  Nutrition  (Snow)  One  course 

A  field  experience  in  clinical  nutrition  at  a  local  hospital  covering  some  of 
the  following  topics:  patient  case  study,  nutrition  research,  diet  therapy, 
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and  dietary  aspects  of  disease  processes.  A  detailed  study  and  evaluation 
plan  will  be  devised  for  each  student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  102.  Spring  and 
Fall. 

380.  Topics  in  Community  Nutrition 

Education  and  Counseling  (Snow)  One  course 

Biological  and  environmental  aspects  of  nutrition  problems  in  contempo- 
rary society.  Legislation  for  and  structure,  administration,  and  funding  of 
community  nutrition  programs  (federal,  state,  and  local)  will  be  studied 
through  field  experience  with  a  variety  of  local  nutrition  programs.  Princi- 
ples of  learning,  nutritional  education  and  counseling  for  age  groups. 
Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  102  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Spring  or  Fall. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Discussion  of  special  topics,  planned  and  presented  by  students  in  consul- 
tation with  staff,  with  emphasis  on  current  research.  Required  of  nutrition 
majors.  Spring. 


Department  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literature 

Dean  of  the  College,  Salem  College;  John  Andronica,  Chairman,  Classi- 
cal Languages  Department,  Wake  Forest  University;  Coordinators;  Visiting 
Instructor  Rowland. 

The  Latin  or  Classical  Languages  major  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  in 
the  analytical  skills  of  linguistic  study  as  she  gains  an  appreciation  for  the 
languages  and  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  which  are  the  very 
foundations  of  the  English  language  and  Western  Civilization  as  a  whole. 
With  this  background  she  may  enter  graduate  study  in  the  humanities  or 
be  in  a  commanding  position  to  pursue  such  professional  studies  as  law, 
medicine,  or  education. 

Salem  offers  course  work  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Classics  in  cooperation 
with  the  Classical  Languages  Department  at  Wake  Forest  University.  Major 
work  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Classical  Studies  is  available  through  this  pro- 
gram. Interested  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  to  plan 
their  course  of  study. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  History  108,  Latin  10-20  at 
Salem  and  Latin  250,  Classics  288,  and  six  courses  beyond  Latin  10-20  at 
Wake  Forest  University.  She  may  substitute  Wake  Forest  Greek  111-112  for 
two  of  the  advanced  courses  required  in  Latin.  Students  interested  in  pre- 
paring for  a  career  in  Secondary  School  teaching  of  Latin  should  consult 
the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  to  plan  to  take  appropriate  Education 
courses. 

The  Classical  Languages  major  will  take  Latin  10-20,  History  107  and  108 
at  Salem  and  four  courses  in  Greek,  three  courses  in  Latin  beyond  Latin 
10-20  and  Classics  288  and  Classics  253  or  254  or  265  at  Wake  Forest 
University. 
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Latin  and  Classics 

Latin  10-20.  Elementary  Latin  (Staff)  Two  courses 

Latin  forms  and  syntax  and  the  etymological  influence  of  Latin  on  English 
and  the  Romance  languages.  Four  or  five  meetings  per  week.  Offered 
annually  at  Salem. 

Classics  Courses  (in  English) 

Archaeology  101.  Introduction  to 
Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  excavation  and  analytical  techniques  relating  to  both  artifactual 
and  non-artifactual  remains,  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
basic  methodologies  and  theoretical  concepts  of  archaeology.  Emphasis 
on  how  archaeology  aids  in  understanding  various  stages  of  cultural 
development.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

Archaeology  202.  Historic  Archaeology     (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  major  historical  sites  with  special  emphasis  on  Salem  sites.  A 
comparison  of  historical  documentation  and  archaeological  evidence  will 
contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  material  culture,  architecture  and 
documentary  evidence  from  historic  time  periods.  Prerequisites:  Archae- 
ology 101,  History  105,  Religion  260,  recommended.  Spring,  1989  and 
alternate  years. 

Classics  107.  History  of  Greece  (Staff)  One  course 

The  political,  economic,  artistic,  and  social  development  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  course  when  followed  by  Classics  108  meets  both  the  basic 
requirement  in  history  and  the  requirement  for  a  major  in  classical  lan- 
guages. Offered  annually,  Fall  at  Salem. 

Classics  108.  History  of  Rome  (Staff)  One  course 

The  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline  of 
Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  Rome's  contribution  to  architecture,  gov- 
ernment, law,  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Offered  annually, 
Spring  at  Salem. 


Classical  Languages 

(number  in  parentheses  equals  number  of  credit  hour  meetings) 

Greek 

111,  112.  Elementary  Greek.  (5,  5)  Greek  grammar;  selections  from 
Greek  prose  writers  and  poets. 

153.  Intermediate  Greek.  (4)  Grammar  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Thorough  drill  in  syntax. 

211.  Plato.  (4)  Selections  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

212.  Homer.  (4)  Selections  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
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221,  222.  Selected  Readings.  (3,  3)  Intensive  reading  courses  designed 
to  meet  individual  needs  and  interests 

231.  The  Greek  New  Testament.  (4)  Selections  from  the  Greek  New 
Testament. 

241.  Greek  Tragedy.  (3)  Euripides'  Medea.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  Greek  tragedy,  with  collateral  reading  of 
selected  tragedies  in  translation.  Seminar. 

242.  Greek  Comedy.  (3)  Aristophanes'  Clouds.  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Greek  comedy,  with  collateral  reading  of 
selected  comedies  in  translation.  Seminar. 

291,  292.  Honors  in  Greek.  (2,  2)  Directed  research  for  honors  paper. 

Latin 

111,  112.  Elementary  Latin.  (4,  4)  Introduction  to  Latin  grammar. 

113.  Intensive  Elementary  Latin.  (5)  Introduction  to  Latin  grammar. 
Covers  material  of  Latin  111  and  112  in  one  semester.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  Latin  111  or  112. 

153-  Intermediate  Latin.  (5)  Grammar  review  and  selected  readings. 

211.  Introduction  to  Latin  Poetry.  (4)  Readings  primarily  from  Vergil's 
Aeneid,  with  an  intoductory  to  literary  criticism. 

212.  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose.  (4)  Readings  primarily  from  the 
orations  of  Cicero,  with  attention  to  the  elements  of  rhetoric  in  Roman 
public  discourse. 

216.  Roman  Lyric  Poetry.  (4)  An  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  lyric 
poetry  through  readings  from  the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

221.  Roman  Historians.  (4)  Readings  in  the  works  of  Sallust,  Livy,  or 
Tacitus,  with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  the  norms  of 
ancient  historiography. 

225.  Roman  Epistolography.  (4)  Selected  readings  from  the 
correspondence  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Younger  and  the  verse  epistles  of 
Horace  and  Ovid. 

226.  Roman  Comedy.  (4)  Reading  of  selected  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  with  a  study  of  the  traditions  of  comedy  and  dramatic 
techniques. 

231.  Roman  Elegy.  (4)  Readings  from  the  poems  of  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  Ovid,  with  study  of  the  elegiac  tradition. 

241.  Roman  Satire.  (4)  Selected  readings  from  Horace  and  Juvenal,  with 
attention  to  the  origin  and  development  of  hexameter  satire. 

243.  Latin  Readings.  (2-4)  A  course  designed  to  meet  individual  needs 
and  interests. 

250.  Prose  Composition.  (2)  Exercises  in  writing  of  Latin  prose,  with  an 
introduction  to  prose  stylistics. 
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398,  399-  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  (4,4)  A  reading  course  and  workshop 
in  problems  of  Latin  pedagogy  and  the  secondary  Latin  curriculum, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  selected  students. 

Seminars 

The  following  seminars  are  offered  by  members  of  the  faculty  on  topics 
and  authors  of  their  choice.  A  paper  is  required. 

261.  Seminar  in  Poetry  of  the  Republican  Period.  (3) 

262.  Seminar  in  Prose  of  the  Republican  Period.  (3) 

281.  Seminar  in  Augustan  and  Later  Poetry.  (3) 

282.  Seminar  in  Augustan  and  Later  Prose.  (3) 

291,  292.  Honors  in  Latin.  (2,  2)  Directed  research  for  honors  paper. 

Classics 

220.  Greek  and  Latin  in  Current  Use.  (3)  A  systematic  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  loan  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  as  elements  of  English 
and  specialized  vocabularies  (e.g.,  scientific  and  legal).  A  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  not  required. 

251.  Classical  Mythology.  (4)  A  study  of  the  most  important  myths  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  myths  are  studies  in  their  literary 
context.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  not  required. 

252.  Women  in  Antiquity.  (3,4)  The  course  explores  the  place  of 
women  in  Greek  and  Roman  society,  men's  views  of  them,  their  views  of 
themselves,  and  their  contribution  to  society,  through  primary  source 
readings  from  the  ancient  authors.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  is  not  required. 

253.  Greek  Epic  Poetry.  (4)  Oral  epic  poetry,  with  primary  emphasis  on 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  the  later  development  of  the 
genre.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  required. 

254.  Roman  Epic  Poetry.  (4)  A  study  of  the  Latin  treatment  and 
development  of  the  literary  form,  with  emphasis  on  Lucretius,  Vergil, 
Ovid,  and  Lucan.  A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required. 

263.  Tragic  Drama.  (4)  A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  Greek 
tragedy  and  its  influence  on  Roman  writers,  with  readings  from  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
is  not  required. 

264.  Greek  and  Roman  Comedy.  (4)  Representative  works  of 
Aristophanes,  Menander,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  with  attention  to  the 
origins  and  development  of  comedy.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  is  not  required. 

265.  A  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  (4)  A  study  of  selections  from 
Greek  literature  in  English  translation.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  is  not  required. 
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270.  Greek  Civilization.  (3)  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon  those 
phases  of  Greek  civilization  which  have  particular  significance  for  the 
modern  world.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  required. 

271.  Roman  Civilization.  (3)  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  upon  the 
general  subject  of  Rome's  contribution  to  the  modern  world.  A  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required. 

272.  A  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  (4)  A  study  of  selections  from  Latin 
literature  in  English  translation.  A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not 
required. 

288.  Individual  Study.  (2-4) 

291,  292.  Honors  in  Classical  Studies.  (2,  2)  Directed  research  for 
honors  paper. 

Classical  Studies  (See  page  70) 
Communications  (See  page  71) 
Communications  Program  (See  page  76) 
Computer  Science  Program  (See  page  77) 

Department  of  Economics  and  Management 

Assistant  Professor  Hatzopoulos,  Chair;  Professor  Snow;  Instructors 
Holderness,  Tacker. 

Major  in  Economics: 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with  the  tools 
to  understand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in  economics,  differ- 
ent market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in  American  business, 
governmental  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  consumer  behavior  in  the 
marketplace  and  beyond.  The  development  of  decision-making,  quantita- 
tive, and  analytical  skills  will  prepare  the  student  for  active  participation  in 
business  or  government  as  well  as  graduate  study. 

All  economics  majors  are  required  to  take  Economics  120, 130,  230, 
240,  250,  280, 320,  and  390  as  well  as  Math  30  or  70.  Three  electives  must 
be  chosen  from  the  following:  Economics  200,  201,  205,  220,  260,  270, 
290,  and  310. 

Major  in  Management 

The  major  in  management  provides  a  means  to  make  the  links  between 
the  liberal  arts  and  the  world  of  work  more  explicit,  and  prepares  liberally 
educated  women  for  leadership  positions  in  public  and  private  institu- 
tions as  well  as  graduate  study.  Thirteen  courses,  encompassing  the  social 
sciences,  management,  mathematics,  and  computer  science  are  required. 
Electives  are  suggested  in  areas  that  will  broaden  the  student's  under- 
standing of  organizational  structure  and  function. 

The  student  majoring  in  management  is  required  to  take  Economics 
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120, 130  and  230,  Management  120, 130,  201,  230,  250,  302  and  350,  Com- 
puter Science  140  or  150,  Mathematics  60  or  Psychology  101,  and  Math  70 
or  30.  Three  electives  in  related  areas  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Sociology  235 — Business  and  Society 

Sociology  260 — Modern  Complex  Organizations 

Psychology  130 — Social  Psychology 

Economics  201 — Money,  Banking,  and  Monetary  Policy 

Economics  205 — Labor  Economics 

Economics  260 — International  Trade 

Economics  320 — Econometrics 

Computer  Science  130 — COBOL  Programming 

Communications  120 — Oral  Communications 

Arts  Management  240 — The  Not-For-Profit  Organization 

Management  210 — Introduction  to  Retailing 

Management  220 — Business  Law 

Management  260 — Special  Topics  in  Management 

Management  270 — Internship 

Management  340 — Case  Studies  in  Managerial  Accounting 

The  following  is  a  suggested  outline  of  study  for  the  management  major 
beginning  with  her  sophomore  year: 

Sophomore  Year: 

Economics  120  and  130 Two  courses 

Mathematics  30  or  70 One  course 

Mathematics  60  or  Psychology  101 One  course 

Computer  Science  140  or  150 One  course 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements  or  Electives Four  courses 

Junior  Year: 

Management  120  and  130 Two  courses 

Management  201 One  course 

Management  250 One  course 

Economics  230 One  course 

Management  Elective One  course 

Basic  Distribution  Requirements  or  Electives Three  courses 

Senior  Year: 

Management  230 One  course 

Management  302 One  course 

Management  350 One  course 

Management  Electives Two  Courses 

Electives Four  Courses 
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Economics: 

120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (Hatzopoulos)  One 

course 

The  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  determination  of  price 
as  they  apply  to  individual  decision-making  units  such  as  consumers, 
firms,  and  resource  suppliers.  Fall  and  Spring. 

130.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (Tacker)  One  course 

The  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  determination  of  the 
basic  principles  of  income  determination  and  distribution  as  well  as  poli- 
cies that  influence  the  national  economic  environment.  Particular 
emphasis  on  current  economic  problems  and  policies.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 120.  Fall  and  Spring. 

140.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems  (Snow)  One  course 

Economic  theory  related  to  consumer  problems.  Professional  speakers 
discuss  topics  in  taxation,  estate  planning,  consumer  counseling  and  spe- 
cifics in  housing,  transportation,  investments,  and  consumer  law. 

200.  Independent  Study 

in  Economics  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Independent 
study  may  take  the  form  of  assigned  readings,  research,  conferences  and 
projects.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  regular  courses  in 
the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  usually  not  more  than  two  per  term.  Prerequisites:  a  2.0  cumula- 
tive average,  sufficient  background  in  economics,  and  permission  of  the 
department. 

201.  Money,  Banking  and  Monetary  Policy     (Tacker)  One  course 

The  role  of  money  and  credit  in  modern  society.  The  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury,  the  activities  of  commercial 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  and  monetary  theory  and  policy  will 
be  examined.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Spring  1989  and  alternate 
years. 

205.  Labor  Economics  (Tacker)  One  course 

Analysis  of  labor  markets  to  include:  labor  demand  and  supply,  the  deter- 
mination of  wages  and  productivity,  unions  and  collective  bargaining, 
worker  alienation  and  its  consequences,  the  changing  role  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the  labor  market,  and  alternative  approaches  to  labor  market 
theory  and  policy.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Spring  1988  and  alternate 
years. 

220.  Public  Finance  (Tacker)  One  course 

Revenue  and  expenditure  principles  of  governmental  units  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  impact  of  taxation  and  governmental  expenditures  on  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor,  governmental  bureaucracy,  and  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relations.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Spring  1989  and  alternate 
years. 
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230.  Intermediate  Microeconomics       (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

A  rigorous  study  of  the  principles  of  microeconomics,  to  include  applica- 
tions and  in-depth  study  of  consumer  behavior,  the  price  system  and 
resource  allocation  under  various  market  conditions.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 120.  Spring. 

240.  Intermediate  Macroeconomics  (Tacker)  One  course 

Modern  and  classical  theories  of  employment,  national  income  determi- 
nation, and  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  130.  Fall. 

250.  Mathematical  Economics  (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

Quantitative  methods  used  in  economics.  Fundamental  applications  of 
algebra  and  calculus  to  macro-  and  microeconomics.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 30  or  70,  Economics  120  and  130,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall. 

260.  International  Trade  (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

The  basic  principles  of  international  economic  relations.  Subjects  covered 
include  the  economic  basis  for  international  specialization  and  trade,  the 
economic  gains  from  trade,  the  balance  of  international  payments,  prob- 
lems of  international  payments,  international  finance  and  investments. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  130.  Fall. 

270.  Internship  in  Economics  (Staff)  One  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per 
term  is  one  course;  admission  by  application  only. 

280.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Tacker)  One  course 

A  study  of  major  economists  and  schools  of  economic  thought  from  the 
classical  through  the  contemporary  period  with  special  emphasis  on  their 
contributions  to  economic  theory.  Prerequisites:  Economics  130,  senior 
status.  Fall. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Economics  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  economics,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

310.  Current  Issues  (Staff)  One  course 

Economic  analysis  of  various  public  issues  and  policies.  Possible  topics 
include  the  energy  crisis,  pollution  and  the  environment,  welfare,  crime 
and  punishment,  and  health  care  as  well  as  current  economic  issues.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  120.  Spring  1988  and  alternate  years. 
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320.  Econometrics  (Hatzopoulos)  One  course 

Statistical  methods  as  the  vehicle  for  examining  the  validity  of  the  princi- 
ples of  economics.  Topics  covered  include  multiple  regression 
techniques,  problems  associated  with  dummy  and  lagged  variables,  prob- 
lems arising  from  multi-collinearity,  heteroscedasticity  and 
autocorrelation,  and  the  analysis  of  time  series  data.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 30  or  70,  Economics  130.  Spring. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Staff)  One  course 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  economics  with  emphasis  on  current 
research.  Students  will  be  required  to  complete  and  present  a  major 
research  paper.  Required  of  all  senior  majors.  Spring. 

Management: 

120.  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting 

and  Analysis  I  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  procedures  and  processes  through  which  financial 
data  are  generated,  stored,  synthesized,  and  presented  to  management 
and  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  financial  statements:  income  statements, 
balance  sheets,  and  sources  and  uses  of  funds  statements.  Students  in  the 
course  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the  rules  and  practices  through 
which  reports  are  developed,  the  tools  to  interpret  financial  reports  and 
evaluate  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  business  firms,  and  the  uses  of  finan- 
cial data  in  decisions  about  the  allocation  of  economic  resources.  Fall. 

130.  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting 

and  Analysis  II  (Staff)  One  course 

The  procedures  and  processes  learned  in  Financial  Accounting  I  are 
expanded  and  extended  to  include  the  development  and  analysis  of  inter- 
nal financial  statements  used  in  managerial  decision-making.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  role  of  financial  data  in  decisions  regarding  the  struc- 
ture of  economic  institutions  and  the  mix  of  goods  and  services  produced 
by  a  society.  Prerequisite:  Management  120  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study 

in  Management  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Independent 
study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research,  conferences,  and  projects. 
It  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  regular  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  usually  not 
more  than  two  per  term.  Prerequisites:  2.0  cumulative  average,  previous 
study  in  management,  permission  of  the  department. 

201.  Principles  of  Management  (Holderness)  One  course 

Analysis  of  the  internal  organization  and  the  process  of  management. 
Attention  is  focused  upon  the  application  of  concepts  such  as  leadership, 
motivation,  decision-making,  communications,  etc.,  within  the  work  ele- 
ments of  management  planning,  organizing,  directing  and  controlling. 
Spring. 
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210.  Introduction  to  Retailing  (Snow)  One  course 

A  study  of  retail  management  for  the  satisfaction  of  consumer  needs.  Alter- 
natives in  merchandise  selection,  pricing  policies  and  promotional 
activities.  Current  legislation  in  retailing.  Field  experience  is  provided 
with  experts  in  local  retail  establishments  for  a  four-hour  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  Management  201  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

220.  Business  Law  (Holderness)  One  course 

The  American  legal  system  and  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  our  society.  A  survey  of  our  federal  and  state  court  systems  and  an 
examination  of  the  constitutional  foundations  of  the  American  judicial 
structure.  Specific  attention  to  torts,  contracts,  property,  and  other  legal 
concepts  integrally  related  to  commercial  enterprise.  Spring. 

230.  Marketing  (Holderness)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  functions  and  agencies  of  marketing  research, 
product  planning,  channels  of  distribution,  marketing  organizations,  pric- 
ing, promotion,  and  relation  of  government  to  marketing  functions.  Fall. 

250.  Organizational  Behavior 

and  Management  (Holderness,  Triplette)  One  course 

Major  social  and  psychological  factors  and  processes  producing  stability 
and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  is  given  to  interpersonal  behavior, 
small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  conflict,  and  organization  develop- 
ment. (See  Sociology  250.)  Fall. 

260.  Special  Topics  in  Management  (Staff)  One  course 

An  intense  examination  of  a  specialized  topic  in  contemporary  manage- 
ment. A  research  paper  and  oral  presentation  will  be  required.  Possible 
topics  for  this  course  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  small  business  man- 
agement, personnel  management,  production  and  operations 
management,  retail  management,  and  leadership. 

270.  Internship  in  Management  (Staff)  One  course 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 

302.  Corporate  Finance  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  of  study  concerned  primarily  with  the  management  of  capital 
sources  and  uses,  and  of  factors  influencing  the  financial  structure,  capital 
budgeting  administration,  and  analysis  methods.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 60  or  Psychology  101,  Management  130.  Fall. 

340.  Cases  Studies  in  Managerial  Accounting      (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  of  study  utilizing  cases  drawn  from  actual  business  situations  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  uses  of  accounting  data  in  setting  plans  and 
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objectives,  controlling  operations  and  financial  decision-making.  Empha- 
sis will  be  on  the  student  as  decision-maker  and,  thus,  will  require 
research  to  reach  an  appropriate  and  defensible  position.  Prerequisite: 
Management  130. 

350.  Senior  Seminar  in  Organizational 

Policy  and  Strategy  (Staff)  One  course 

Capstone  course  based  on  case  studies  in  top  management  policy  and 
strategy  determination.  Students  will  utilize  conceptual  tools  learned  in 
Corporate  Finance,  Marketing,  Principles  of  Management,  Intermediate 
Microeconomics,  and  Accounting  to  analyze  actual  case  studies  on  corpo- 
rate strategy.  Cases  will  be  researched,  written,  and  presented  orally. 
Prerequisites:  Graduating  senior  status,  Economics  230,  Management  130, 
Management  250,  Management  302.  Spring. 


Department  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  Russell,  Chair  &  Director  of  Teacher  Education;  Pro- 
fessor Bray;  Associate  Professor  Shearbum;  Assistant  Professor  Roth; 
Instructor  Kea. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  teacher  education  program  at  Salem  Col- 
lege are  to  combine  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in  the 
professional  training  of  teachers. 

We  are  firmly  committed  to  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  Moreover,  we  are 
committed  to  training  teachers  for  the  21st  Century.  We  therefore  stress 
skills  in  computer  science,  audio-visual  technology,  and  knowledge  of 
methodology  through  research. 

Our  most  single  aim  and  purpose  is  to  graduate  superior  teacher 
candidates. 

Students  do  not  major  in  education  at  Salem  College.  Instead,  the 
teacher  education  program  is  built  upon  a  strong  liberal  arts  foundation. 
In  this  way,  the  entire  faculty  shares  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Salem 
offers  the  following  teacher  education  programs  leading  toward  North 
Carolina  certification: 

Early  Childhood  Education  (K-4) 
Intermediate  Education  (4-6) 
Learning  Disabilities  (K-12) 
Emotionally  Handicapped  (K-12) 
Art  (K-12) 
Music  (K-12) 
Secondary  (9-12) 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Latin 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French,  German,  Spanish) 

Mathematics 

Social  Studies 
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The  programs  in  teacher  education  at  Salem  are  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  making  possible  reciprocity  in  certifica- 
tion with  approximately  thirty  states. 

Students  desiring  teacher  certification  should  apply  for  entrance  into 
the  program  in  the  spring  of  their  sophomore  year.  To  be  accepted  into 
the  teacher  education  program,  a  student  must  present  two  positive  rec- 
ommendations from  faculty  other  than  those  in  the  Education  Department 
and  achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  in  Salem  courses  of  2.0  by 
the  end  of  her  sophomore  year.  Additionally,  she  must  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory score  on  Core  Batteries  I  and  II  of  the  National  Teacher's 
Examination.  Courses  above  the  250  level  may  not  be  taken  until  a  student 
has  been  accepted  into  the  teacher  education  program.  Questions  regard- 
ing entrance  requirements  and  procedures  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

A  student  must  apply  for  student  teaching  during  the  spring  which  pre- 
cedes the  fall  in  which  she  expects  to  student  teach.  A  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.5  in  all  Salem  courses  is  necessary  to  student  teach.  All 
education  course  requirements  must  be  met  prior  to  student  teaching.  A 
satisfactory  score  on  the  Professional  Knowledge  Examination  plus  the 
Specialty  Area  Test  of  the  National  Teacher's  Examination  must  be 
achieved  for  certification  as  well  as  a  30  grade  point  average  in  profes- 
sional education  courses. 

Students  with  baccalaureate  degrees  pursuing  teacher  certification 
must  maintain  a  30  on  all  Salem  courses  to  be  recommended  for 
certification. 

Requirements 

To  be  recommended  for  certification,  a  Salem  degree  candidate  must 
complete  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  college:  thirty-six  courses, 
including  four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical  education. 
The  degree  program  must  include  study  which  satisfies  the  basic  distribu- 
tion requirements  and  a  major  field. 

Certification  requires  the  achievement  of  competencies  in  the  areas 
designated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  general  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  teaching  specialty. 

A  General  Education  (For  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  Note 
degree  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music.) 

As  stated  in  the  Guidelines  for  State  Approval,  the  general  studies  com- 
ponent "...is  regarded  as  that  learning  which  meets  the  fundamental 
needs  of  all  teachers,  both  in  the  role  of  teachers  and  as  citizens  in  a 
democracy...  the  program  of  preparation  in  general  education  should  pro- 
vide the  understandings,  the  knowledge,  the  appreciation  and  the 
sensitivity  attained  through  experiences  and  the  study  of  a  broad  range  of 
materials  and  concepts  ranging  across  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  social 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics." 
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The  Salem  College  general  education  program  for  teacher  education 
includes: 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Speech Proficiency 

Fine  Arts  (music  or  art  appreciation,  drama) One  course 

Literature  (English  or  foreign  language) One  course 

Religion-Philosophy One  course 

Foreign  language  (modern 

or  classical) Proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level 

*History  (105, 106;  107, 108;  or  101,  102) Two  courses 

Social  Science Two  courses  each  from  a  different  area 

(sociology,  anthropology,  economics, 
political  science,  psychology,  geography) 

**Science  (laboratory  course  required) One  course 

**Mathematics One  course 

Physical  and  health  education Four  terms 

A  student  should  note  that  the  general  education  requirements  for  edu- 
cation differ  from  the  college  basic  distribution  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Students  must  complete  both  the  basic  distribu- 
tion requirements  and  the  general  education  requirements  for 
certification.  Courses  may  apply  toward  the  general  education  require- 
ment and  a  major  or  other  requirements  for  certification.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  in 
planning  their  programs. 

B.  Professional  Education 

All  teacher  education  programs  require  completion  of  the  following 
courses: 

***Education  150.  Human  Development  and 

Education One-half  course 

Education  152.  Principles  of  Learning 

in  Education One-half  course 

Education  154.  Survey  of  the  Exceptional 

Child One-half  course 

Education  156.  Educational  Technology One-half  course 

Education  201.  Principles  of  Reading One-half  course 

Education  203.  Teaching  of  the  Written 

Language One-fourth  course 

Education  205.  Learning  Strategies One-fourth  course 

Education  301.  Educational  Systems  and 

the  Law One-half  course 

Education  303.  Classroom  Management One-half  course 

Education  349.  Student  Teaching Two  courses 

*  History  101  and  102  or  105  and  106  are  required  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate 

certification. 
**A  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  science  and/or  mathematics. 
**Students  may  substitute  Psychology  100.  Developmental  Psychology. 
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C.  Specialty  Area 

Additional  requirements  for  each  teaching  area  are  as  listed  below. 
Early  Childhood  (K-4)  and  Intermediate  (4-6) 

Education  207.  Elementary  School  Reading 

Methods One-half  course 

Education  258.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Social  Studies One-half  course 

Education  260.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Math Three-fourths  course 

Education  262.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Science  and  Health One-half  course 

Education  250.  Drama  as  a  Classroom 

Technique One-fourth  course 

Education  256.  Remedial  Reading  (recommended  but 

not  required) One-half  course 

Education  305.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts One  course 

Students  desiring  certification  in  early  childhood  will  student  teach 
on  the  K-3  level;  students  desiring  certification  on  the  intermediate 
level  will  student  teach  in  grades  5  or  6. 

Learning  Disabled  or  Emotionally  Handicapped 

Education  252.  Characteristics  of  the  Learning  Disabled  and 

Emotionally  Handicapped One  course 

Education  254.  Educational  Assessment  of  the  Learning  Disabled 

and  Emotionally  Handicapped One  course 

Education  256.  Remedial  Reading One-half  course 

Education  260.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Math Three-fourths  course 

Education  315.  Advanced  Special  Education 

Techniques One-half  course 

Education  317.  Specialized  Management 

Strategies One-half  course 

Students  desiring  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  will  student  teach 
in  a  learning  disabilities  classroom;  students  desiring  certification  for  the 
Emotionally  Handicapped  will  teach  in  a  classroom  for  the  emotionally 
handicapped. 

Art(K-12) 

Education  234.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Art 

Education One  course 

Education  333.  Techniques  and  Theories  in  Art 

Education One  course 

Proficiency  in  photography  and  weaving  or  metal  working. 

See  Art  Department  for  a  list  of  the  art  courses  necessary  for 
certification. 
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Music  (K-12) 

For  certification  in  music,  a  major  in  music  education  (Bachelor  of 
Music)  is  necessary.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  statement  of 
requirements  for  a  Music  Education  major  under  the  School  of  Music. 

The  additional  education  requirement  is: 
Education  337.  Methods  in  Music  Education One  course 

Secondary  (9-12) 

For  the  secondary  teaching  certificate,  students  are  required  to  com- 
plete a  major  in  the  area  in  which  certification  is  desired.  Special  course 
requirements  in  the  major  or  additional  to  the  major  are  noted  below. 

Education  329.  General  Secondary  Teaching 

Techniques One-half  course 

Education  331.  Specific  Secondary  Teaching 

Techniques One-half  course 

Biology — Major  in  Biology  including  Chemistry  10,  20,  and  Physics  10,  20. 
Also,  one  course  in  Mathematics. 

Chemistry — Major  in  Chemistry  including  Biology  10,  Physics  10,  20  and 
one  course  in  Mathematics. 

English — Major  in  English  which  includes  English  292  or  294,  English  216, 
Education  264,  Education  250.  Recommended  electives,  Sociology 
208  and  English  288. 

Mathematics— Math  30, 101, 102, 109,  221,  202, 110, 122,  and  one  course 
from  330,  321,  240.  One  course  in  computer  science.  Physics  10  or 
Psychology  101. 

Social  Studies — Major  in  History,  Economics,  or  American  Studies. 

Course  work  must  include  History  105, 106, 101, 102,  Economics  120 
or  130,  Political  Science  120  or  110,  Geography,  and  proficiency  in 
research,  references,  and  writing  skills  in  the  social  sciences.  Geogra- 
phy is  available  through  Wake  Forest  University. 

Proficiency 

If  the  student  establishes  proficiency  or  otherwise  demonstrates  com- 
petency in  any  of  the  above  requirements,  the  number  of  course 
requirements  is  reduced  accordingly. 

Courses  leading  to  a  teaching  certificate  include  opportunity  for  exten- 
sive observation  in  area  schools  and  directed  teaching  in  the 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Public  Schools. 

Endorsement  Policy 

In  keeping  with  the  new  plan  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  provide  endorsements  in  secondary  subject  areas  to  persons 
already  holding  teaching  certificates,  the  Salem  College  faculty  has 
approved  the  following  requirements  for  endorsements  in  secondary  sub- 
ject areas. 
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Biology* 

Biology  10, 113,  and  116  and  two  from  the  following:  112, 114, 118  and 
213 

Chemistry* 

Chemistry  10,  20,  101,  102,  and  one  additional  upper  level  course 

English* 

Five  courses  above  the  10,  20  level  which  include  English  211,  231, 
232,  and  either  243  or  244,  and  study  of  both  British  and  American 
writers 

History* 

History  105, 106, 101, 102,  either  Political  Science  110  or  120  and  one 
course  in  either  Latin  American,  Asian,  or  African  History. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages* 

French,  Spanish — five  courses  above  the  30  level  which  include 
advanced  grammar  and  composition,  literature,  and  history  and  civili- 
zation of  the  country  or  countries  concerned. 

Mathematics* 

Math  30, 101,  202, 109  and  one  of  the  following:  110, 122  or  221.  One 
course  in  Computer  Science. 

Music* 

A  student  earning  a  B.A.  in  music  will  be  recommended  for  endorse- 
ment in  music. 

*  Additionally,  an  appropriate  field  experience  may  be  required  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  endorsement.  For  example,  a  person  certified  in  Spanish  would  not  need  an  addi- 
tional field  experience  to  teach  French;  however,  she  would  to  teach  mathematics. 

150.  Human  Development 

and  Education  (Bray)  One-half  course 

Behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  prenatal  through  adolescence. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Observation  or  equiva- 
lent required.  Spring. 

152.  Principles  of  Learning 

in  Education  (Bray)  One-half  course 

Psychological  principles  of  development,  motivation,  and  learning  applied 
to  contemporary  education.  Observation  of  and  experience  with  children 
in  learning  situations.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification. 
Spring. 

154.  Survey  of  Exceptional 

Children  (Kea,  Shearburn)  One-half  course 

Survey  of  children  with  special  needs  considering  characteristics,  etiology, 
and  incidence  of  the  handicapping  and  gifted  condition.  Special  emphasis 
on  teaching  the  exceptional  child  in  the  regular  classroom.  Includes  a 
field  experience.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification. 
Observation  or  equivalent  required.  Spring. 

156.  Education  Technology  (Bray)  One-half  course 

The  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use  of  communication 
media  in  society;  planning  and  production  of  still  pictures,  graphics,  dis- 
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plays,  transparencies,  and  audio  recordings  for  instructional  use;  the 
design  and  application  of  materials  related  to  current  theories  of  instruc- 
tion. Exploration  of  the  computer  as  applied  to  education.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Spring. 

201.  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Identification  and  application  of  major  reading  skills  within  developmen- 
tal, functional,  and  recreational  reading  that  contribute  to  the 
development  of  effective  literal,  interpretive,  and  critical  thinking  skills; 
analysis  of  various  theories  of  communication  skills,  instruction.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Observation  or  equivalent 
required.  Fall. 

203.  Teaching  the  Written  Language        (Bray)  One-fourth  course 

A  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of  basic  and  remedial  writing 
instructional  and  diagnostic  techniques.  Students  will  be  expected  to  uti- 
lize writing  skills  with  multiple  examples  of  competence.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Prerequisite:  English  10  and  20.  Fall. 

205.  Learning  Strategies  (Kea)  One-fourth  course 

Techniques  for  teaching  students  specific  learning  strategies  for  reading 
in  the  content  areas;  improving  memory  and  thinking,  listening  and  note 
taking,  organization  of  information,  test  preparation  and  taking,  reporting, 
time  management,  and  stress  control.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
teacher  certification.  Fall. 

207.  Elementary  School  Reading 

Methods  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Principles,  methods  and  materials  for  developing  effective  reading  skills 
in  grades  K-6.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early 
Childhood  and  Intermediate.  Recommended  for  certification  candidates 
in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Observation  or 
equivalent  required.  Fall. 

220.  Special  Topics 

in  Education  (Staff)  One-half  to  one  course 

An  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  contemporary  education.  The 
specific  course  content  will  vary  in  response  to  new  developments  in 
education — either  in  technology,  research,  or  practice.  Possible  topics 
include  computers  and  education,  beginning  teachers  seminar,  or 
research  on  teacher  effectiveness.  Directed  towards  teachers  in-service. 
Offered  annually. 

234.  Methods  and  Materials 

for  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

An  investigation  and  application  of  the  methods  and  materials  pertinent  to 
art  in  the  public  school  grades  K-12.  Observation,  lab  including  computer 
competencies,  and  studio  work.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  certification 
in  art  education.  Prerequisite:  Application  to  Teacher  Education  Program 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 
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250.  Drama  as  a  Classroom 

Technique  (Bray)  One-fourth  course 

Instructional  techniques  for  utilizing  drama  in  the  classroom.  Skills 
stressed  include  pantomime,  role-playing  and  play  production.  In  addi- 
tion, basic  techniques  are  used  for  creative  dramatics.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate. 
Spring. 

252.  Characteristics  of  the  Learning  Disabled  and 

Emotionally  Handicapped  (Kea)  One  course 

Concepts  associated  with  history,  definitions,  diagnosis,  theories,  issues 
and  trends  in  the  fields  of  Learning  Disabilities  and  Emotionally  Handi- 
capped. Includes  a  field  experience.  Required  for  all  candidates  for 
teacher  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped. 
Prerequisite:  Education  154  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Observation 
or  equivalent  required.  Spring. 

254.  Education  Assessment  of  the  Learning  Disabled  and 

Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped  (Kea)  One  course 

Test  theory  and  construction.  Examination  of  standardized  tests  available 
for  educational  assessment.  Familiarization  with  procedures  for  adminis- 
tration, interpretation,  and  reporting  of  results.  Construction  and  use  of 
informal  measures  assessing  educational  needs.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  teacher  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handi- 
capped. Recommended  for  all  other  candidates  for  teacher  certification. 
Observation  or  equivalent  required.  Spring. 

256.  Remedial  Reading  (Kea)  One-half  course 

Characteristics  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching  of  reading.  Students 
will  become  acquainted  with  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures,  special 
materials,  and  evaluation  devices  used  with  remedial  or  corrective  read- 
ing programs  in  grades  K-12.  Includes  a  field  experience.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities  or  Emotionally 
Handicapped.  Recommended  for  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in 
Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate.  Spring. 

258.  Methods  and  Materials 

of  Teaching  Social  Studies  (Russell)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  goals,  content,  and  methodology  for  teaching  social  studies 
in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  thinking 
skills  and  problem  solving.  North  Carolina  history  included.  The  relation- 
ships of  the  social  studies  to  other  areas  of  the  K-6  curriculum  will  be 
stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Child- 
hood and  Intermediate.  Prerequisite:  History  101, 102  or  105, 106.  Spring. 

260.  Methods  and  Materials 

of  Teaching  Mathematics         (Russell)  Three-fourths  course 

Study  of  the  content,  materials,  and  strategies  for  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  elementary  school  (K-6).  Includes  developmental  and  remedial  tech- 
niques. Emphasis  on  problem  solving.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood,  Intermediate,  Learning  Disabili- 
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ties,  and  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring. 

262.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Science  and  Health  (Shearburn)  One-half  course 

Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  for  study  and  observation  of  materials 
and  techniques  for  teaching  science  and  health  in  grades  K-6.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate  certification.  Prereq- 
uisite: Laboratory  science.  Observation  or  equivalent  required.  Spring. 

264.  Children's  Literature  (Shearburn)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  way  in  which  children's  literature  is  used  to  stimulate  the 
reading  interests  of  students.  Criteria  for  evaluation  of  children's  literature 
are  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teaching  certificates  in  second- 
ary English.  Spring  term  as  needed. 

301.  Educational  Systems 

and  the  Law  (Bray)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  the  significant  events  in  the  history  of  American  education  that 
shape  practice  today.  Focus  on  the  role  of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Legal  aspects  will  be  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
teacher  certification.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

303.  Classroom  Management  (Shearburn)  One-half  course 

An  examination  of  theories,  models  and  contributors  in  the  field  of  behav- 
ior management.  Includes  practices  using  observation  tools,  institutional 
management  techniques,  group  management  systems,  and  self-control 
techniques.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Fall. 
(Block  course) 

305.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts  (Shearburn)  One  course 

Art,  music,  physical  education,  and  dance  for  the  elementary  schools. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Early  Childhood  and 
Intermediate.  Observation  or  equivalent  required.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

315.  Advanced  Special  Education 

Techniques  (Kea)  One-half  course 

The  relationship  of  various  intellectual,  personal,  social,  and  developmen- 
tal characteristics  of  exceptional  children  to  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  plans,  special  class  organization,  teaching  proce- 
dures, and  the  curriculum  of  the  special  class.  Includes  training  in 
consultation  and  conducting  conferences.  Includes  a  field  experience. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Learning  Disabilities 
or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

317.  Specialized  Management 

Strategies  (Kea)  One-half  course 

An  examination  of  theories,  models,  and  practical  application  of  specific 
techniques  for  enhancing  motivation  and  managing  behavior  of  seriously 
emotionally  handicapped  or  learning  disabled  students.  Includes  a  field 
experience.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Learning 
Disabilities  or  Emotionally  Handicapped.  Fall.  (Block  course) 
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329.  General  Secondary 

Teaching  Techniques  (Bray)  One-half  course 

Instructional  design  and  general  techniques  for  teaching  in  the  secondary 
school.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification  in  Secondary 
education.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

331.  Specific  Secondary 

Teaching  Techniques  (Staff)  One-half  course 

Instructional  techniques,  materials,  and  resources  for  the  teaching  of  a 
specific  secondary  content  area.  Includes  review  of  curriculum  guides. 
Fall.  (Block  course) 

333.  Theories  in  Art  Education  (Roth)  One  course 

A  study  of  theories  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  art  education,  historical 
and  contemporary  research,  and  curriculum.  Observation  in  the  second- 
ary classroom  included.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  certification  in  art 
education.  Fall.  (Block  course) 

337.  Music  Education  Methods  (Ward)  One  course 

For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the  N.C.  Special  Area  Certifi- 
cate in  Music.  Considered  are  planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and 
directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  Fall.  (Block 
course) 

349-  Student  Teaching  (Early  Childhood,  Intermediate, 
Secondary,  Learning  Disabilities,  Emotionally 
Handicapped,  Art,  and  Music)  (Staff)  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  teacher  certification. 
Two  courses.  Fall. 

351.  Introduction  to  Special  Education: 

Cross  Categorical  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  history,  philosophy,  and  current 
issues  in  the  field  of  special  education  with  emphasis  on  recent  legislation 
concerning  the  handicapped.  Open  only  to  students  already  certified  in 
some  area  of  education. 

352.  Educational  Assessment  of  Students  with 

Special  Needs  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Designed  to  give  students  competence  in  assessing  individual  needs 
through  the  use  of  school  records,  interviews,  medical  examinations, 
observations,  and  formal  and  informal  testing.  Students  will  give  both  for- 
mal and  informal  diagnostic  tests  and  formulate  an  individual  educational 
plan  for  a  student.  Open  only  to  students  already  certified  in  some  area  of 
education. 

353.  Techniques  of  Teaching  Students  with  Special 

Needs:  Cross  Categorical  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Designed  to  prepare  resource  room  teachers  for  the  mildly  handicapped. 
Course  introduces  teachers  to  the  strategies  necessary  to  effectively  plan, 
implement,  and  manage  individualized  learning  programs.  Open  only  to 
students  already  certified  in  some  area  of  education. 
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354.  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Mildly 

Handicapped  (Staff)  Three-fourths  course 

Methods  and  materials  for  developing  effective  reading  skills  in  develop- 
mental and  remedial  reading  programs  for  mildly  mentally  handicapped, 
emotionally  handicapped,  and  learning  disabled  persons.  Open  only  to 
students  already  certified  in  some  area  of  education. 

356.  Teaching  the  Gifted  Student         (Bray)  Three-fourths  course 

A  survey  of  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  gifted  students.  Theories  of  edu- 
cation for  gifted  students  will  be  stressed.  Elective  for  all  teacher 
certification  programs.  Spring. 

357.  Clinical  Supervision 

of  Teachers  (Russell)  Three-fourths  course 

A  study  of  the  professional  role  of  the  clinical  supervisor  in  guiding  the 
student/beginning  teacher  to  become  an  effective  and  self-analytic 
teacher.  Prerequisite:  Professional  Certification.  Fall. 


Department  of  English  and  Drama 

Associate  Professor  Jordan,  Chairman;  Professor  Homrighons;  Associate 
Professors  Edwards,  Meehan;  Assistant  Professor  Zehr;  Instructor  Wilson. 

This  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  compe- 
tence in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses  in 
composition  and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  students  the 
opportunity  to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  study  literature  as  an 
art,  and  to  develop  ethical  vaues. 

The  major  in  English  requires  eight  courses  above  the  10,  20,  30  level 
and  must  include  English  211,  231,  232,  either  243  or  244,  and  two  of  the 
following:  251,  262,  271,  276. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

All  students  who  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  English  are  required  to 
take  the  10,  20  sequence  in  their  first  year.  These  courses  are  prerequisite 
to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above,  except  for  those  students  who 
have  completed  English  30H. 

10.  Reading,  Thinking,  and  Writing  (Staff)  One  course 

Study  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  study  of  literature  of  various  types, 
writing  of  themes  based  on  the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings  per 
week.  Fall. 

20.  Reading,  Thinking,  and  Writing  (Staff)  One  course 

Study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes,  and  a  research 
paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Spring. 

30H.  Freshman  Honors  English  (Staff)  One  course 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  genres;  the  writing  and  presentation  of  criti- 
cal analyses.  Open  to  qualified  students  only.  Fall. 
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120.  Oral  Communication  (Homrighous)  One  course 

A  basic  course  in  preparing  and  making  speeches  for  various  purposes. 
Does  not  count  towards  English  major.  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  in  English  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used 
to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study 
may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term. 
Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  English  or  permission  of  the  department. 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds 

of  the  Drama  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures. 
Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds 

of  the  Drama  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of  rep- 
resentative dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Spring,  1989  and 
alternate  years. 

211.  Advanced  Composition  (Jordan)  One  course 

A  course  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and  taste  in  writing.  Weekly 
themes  of  various  types  to  be  written,  discussed,  evaluated,  and  revised. 
Required  of  all  English  majors.  Recommended  for  junior  year.  Fall. 

212.  Creative  Writing  (Edwards)  One  course 

Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interest 
of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not  count 
toward  English  major.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring, 
1988  and  alternate  years. 

215.  Major  British  and  American  Writers  (Zehr)  One  course 

An  intensive  study  of  the  works  of  one  or  two  important  American  or  Brit- 
ish writers.  Emphasis  on  themes,  style,  and  artistic  development  of  each 
writer.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language 

and  Modern  Grammar  (Meehan)  One-half  course 

Linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts  of  grammar  and 
their  application.  Two  meetings  per  week.  Offered  as  a  conference  course 
upon  demand. 

220.  Contemporary  American  Fiction  (Jordan)  One  course 

Representative  works  by  Barth,  Bellow,  Malamud,  Oates,  Pynchon,  Updike, 
Vonnegut,  and  others.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 
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223.  Modern  Drama  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental,  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850  to  the 
present.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

231.  Master  Works  of  English  Literature, 

1370-1789  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  major  English  writers  and  important  literary  move- 
ments of  the  period.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years.  Required  of  all  English 
majors. 

232.  Master  Works  of  English  Literature , 

1789-Present  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  major  English  writers  and  important  literary  trends  of 
the  period.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years.  Required  of  all  English 
majors. 

243.  Shakespeare  and  Other  Renaissance 

Dramatists  (Homrighous)  One  course 

Shakespeare's  early  comedies  and  history  plays  and  plays  by  such  drama- 
tists as  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  Fall,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 

244.  Shakespeare  (Homrighous)  One  course 

The  tragedies  and  later  comedies.  Spring. 

251.  Early  Seventeenth-Century  Literature 

and  Milton  (Meehan)  One  course 

The  poetry  of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  its  influence  on  works  of  other 
poets.  Major  emphasis  on  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  Fall,  1988  and  alter- 
nate years. 

262.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century 

Literature,  1660-1786  (Jordan)  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of  sig- 
nificant literary  trends  in  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson, 
and  others.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  (Jordan)  One  course 

Social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate 
years. 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  (Zehr)  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  with  consideration  of  the 
political,  religious,  and  social  problems  of  the  period  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  the  literature.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

280.  The  English  Novel, 

1720  to  the  Present  (Meehan)  One  course 

The  development  of  the  English  novel  with  an  emphasis  on  changing  liter- 
ary techniques.  Novelists  may  include  Fielding,  Smollett,  Austen,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bronte,  Eliot,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Joyce,  Woolf.  Spring,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 
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284.  The  Quest  for  Values  in  Recent  British 

and  American  Fiction  (Meehan)  One  course 

Ethical  dilemmas  in  the  areas  of  politics,  religion,  and  science  as  explored 
by  twentieth  century  writers  including  Graham  Greene,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  and  Aldous  Huxley.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

288.  Twentieth  Century  Women  Writers       (Edwards)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  novels,  short  stories,  poetry  and  essays  of  notable  women 
authors  such  as  Virginia  Woolf,  Doris  Lessing,  Isak  Dinesen,  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  and  Adrienne  Rich.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study  in  English  (Staff) 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  quality  point  average  in  English. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  Inde- 
pendent Study  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

292.  American  Literature  before  1870  (Jordan)  One  course 

Major  Ameican  writers  to  about  1870.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Poe, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  One  term  of 
American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 
Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

294.  American  Literature  from 

1870  to  the  Present  (Zehr)  One  course 

Major  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  an  evolving  American 
literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson,  Twain,  James,  Crane, 
and  selected  representative  twentieth-century  authors  of  fiction.  One  term 
of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 
Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

295.  Selected  Southern  Writers  (Zehr)  One  course 

Influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Eudora  Welty,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren. 
Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

297.  The  Twentieth-Century 

American  Novel  (Jordan)  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Dos  Pas- 
sos,  Faulkner,  and  others.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

298.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry       (Wilson)  One  course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  American  poetry  from  1900  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  Frost,  Bishop,  Williams,  Amnions,  and  Rich.  Spring,  1987 
and  alternate  years. 
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Department  of  History  and 

Political  Science 

Professors  Byers,  Clauss;  Associate  Professor  Pubantz;  Assistant  Professor 
Howe;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Schmickle. 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  offers  a  major  in  his- 
tory as  well  as  a  major  in  International  Relations.  In  addition,  an  extensive 
program  of  study  is  available  to  the  student  in  political  science.  Among  the 
Department's  objectives  are  the  promotion  of  historical  understanding, 
the  ability  to  understand  the  modern  world  and  to  lead  it,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  personal  skills  in  research,  writing,  and  criticism. 

The  major  in  History  requires  the  completion  of  History  101, 102,  and 
one  of  the  following  sequences  of  two  courses:  History  105, 106;  History 
203,  204;  or  History  259,  260.  In  addition,  six  other  history  or  political  sci- 
ence courses  are  required  in  the  Department. 

The  major  in  International  Relations  requires  the  completion  of  His- 
tory 101, 102,  219,  238,  and  246;  Political  Science  110,  223,  and  240; 
Economics  260;  and  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  The  Inter- 
national Relations  Major  must  also  complete  one  of  the  following:  Political 
Science  200-Model  United  Nations,  History  220,  Political  Science  230,  or 
History  270.  She  must  also  successfully  complete  one  language  or  culture 
course  at  the  100  level  or  above  taught  in  the  language.  International  Rela- 
tions Majors  are  encouraged  to  consider  participating  in  one  of  the 
off-campus  experiences  offered  by  Salem  related  to  this  field.  These 
include  approved  overseas  programs,  the  Washington  and  U.S.  semester 
programs,  the  Washington  Public  Policy  Summer  Program,  and  foreign 
policy  internships. 

The  study  of  Politics  in  the  Department  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  major  principles,  institutions,  and  problems  which  have 
historically  shaped  society  and  the  state.  Such  a  program  of  study  includes 
the  politics  of  America,  Europe,  and  the  International  Order.  Moreover,  it 
includes  the  problems  of  conflict,  of  society's  organization,  and  of  the 
policy-making  process  both  here  and  abroad.  The  study  of  politics  is 
meant  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  study  or  for  a  professional 
career.  Courses  in  political  science  count  toward  the  major  in  history. 


History 

101.  Survey  of  Modern  Western 

Civilization  to  1815  (Howe,  Pubantz)  One  course 

The  evolution  of  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and  political  institu- 
tions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Annually. 

102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western 

Civilization  Since  1815  (Howe,  Pubantz)  One  course 

Western  civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  of  two  World  Wars, 
and  Western  influence  in  world  affairs.  Annually. 
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105.  United  States  History  to  1865  (Byers,  Clauss)  One  course 

United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War  with  spe- 
cial attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign 
relations.  Annually. 

106.  United  States  History 

Since  1865  (Byers,  Clauss)  One  course 

United  States  history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present  with  special 
attention  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 
Annually. 

107.  History  of  Greece  (Rowland)  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages  107,  page  115,  for  description. 

108.  History  of  Rome  (Rowland)  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages  108,  page  115  for  description. 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  history  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. Annually. 

201.  The  Old  South  (Clauss)  One  course 

The  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  of  a  distinctive 
regional  society.  Emphasis  on  the  period  1820-1865  with  special  attention 
to  such  topics  as  slavery,  intellectual  history,  social  problems,  politics  and 
the  Confederate  experience.  Open  to  Sophomores  and  above.  Fall,  1988 
and  alternate  years. 

202.  The  Changing  South 

Since  1865  (Byers)  One  course 

The  changing  shape  of  Southern  politics,  society  and  thought  from  1865  to 
the  present.  Focus  on  such  times  of  challenge  as  Reconstruction,  the  Pop- 
ulist Era,  and  the  Depression  and  on  the  emergence  of  the  New  South  and 
of  the  Modern  South  since  World  War  II.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

203.  Early  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History  (Byers)  One  course 

Aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the  colonial  and  national  eras. 
Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform,  the  impact  of  reli- 
gion, and  sectionalism.  Fall,  1987. 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual 

History  Since  1865  (Byers)  One  course 

Problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  topics 
such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  urbanization,  and  social  reform 
movements.  Spring,  1988. 
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219.  U.S.  Diplomatic  History  (Clauss)  One  course 

The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  from  its  emergence  as  a  world  power 
in  the  1890s  to  the  debacle  in  Vietnam.  Emphasis  on  such  themes  as  Latin 
American  interventionism,  the  historic  involvement  in  East  Asia  and  the 
experience  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Cold  War.  Fall,  1988  and 
alternate  years. 

220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic 

History  (Clauss)  One  course 

Study  of  a  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  American  diplomatic  history, 
emphasizing  depth  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  historical  research  and 
interpretation.  Topics  include:  American-East  Asian  relations,  the  origins 
of  the  Cold  War,  the  diplomacy  of  World  War  II,  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  (1950-75),  the  U.S.  in  Latin  America,  the  U.S.  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a 

National  State  (Howe)  One  course 

A  political,  social,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  1485-1783.  Alternate  years. 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy  (Howe)  One  course 

Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a  modern 
democracy,  1783  to  the  present.  Spring,  1988. 

229.  British  Constitutional  Development  (Staff)  One  course 

Survey  of  the  development  of  the  British  Constitution  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  development  of 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  parliamentary  institutions,  and  the  changing 
relationships  of  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Spring,  1987. 

230.  American  and  British  Women 

Since  1700  (Byers)  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  American  women 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  The  historical  setting  of  prob- 
lems, women's  responses,  and  their  reflections  on  their  own  experience. 
Fall,  1987. 

233.  Medieval  Civilization  (Staff)  One  course 

Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  of  Europe,  300- 
1300.  Spring,  1987 

234.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe, 

1300-1777  (Howe)  One  course 

Western  European  political,  religious,  and  intellectual  trends  from  Dante 
through  Locke  and  Hobbes.  Fall,  1988. 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth- 
Century  Europe  (Staff)  One  course 

The  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon. 
Alternate  years. 
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238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a 

World  Setting  (Howe)  One  course 

Europe  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  of  collective  security,  rise  of 
dictators,  World  War  II,  and  Europe  between  Super-Powers.  Fall,  1988. 

240.  Vienna  to  Versailles,  1814-1919  (Howe)  One  course 

The  legacies  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  National- 
ism, Socialism,  Imperialism,  and  World  War  I.  Offered  Fall,  1987. 

246.  Russia  Since  1801  (Byers)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  Russia  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  I  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  19th  century  Tsarist  Russia,  its 
challenges  and  crises,  the  era  of  revolutions,  the  development  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  its  role  in  world  affairs.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

259.  Law  and  Early  American 

Society  to  1880  (Clauss)  One  course 

A  survey  of  American  constitutional  and  legal  history  from  the  English 
colonial  period  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  continuing  interaction  between  law  and  socio-economic  change.  Fall, 
1987  and  alternate  years. 

260.  Law  and  Modern  American  Society 

Since  1880  (Clauss)  One  course 

A  survey  of  American  constitutional  and  legal  history  from  the  emergence 
of  the  corporate-industrial  system  to  the  modern  welfare  state.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  continuing  interaction  between  law  and  socio- 
economic change.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

269-  American  in  our  Time: 

1945  to  Present  (Clauss)  One  course 

American  domestic  politics,  social  change,  and  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  the  Cold  War,  McCarthyism,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the  post-New  Deal  welfare  state. 
Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

270=  Modern  China  and  Japan  (Clauss)  One  course 

China  and  Japan  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  on 
topics  such  as  the  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  societies,  the  problems 
of  modernization,  the  effects  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Cold 
War  on  Asia,  and  the  development  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  the 
region.  Annually. 

275.  Internship  in  History 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 
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280.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Tacker)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  and  schools  of  economic  thought  from 
the  classical  through  the  contemporary  period,  with  special  emphasis  on 
their  contributions  to  economic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Economics  120, 130. 
Fall  1987  and  alternate  years. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  History  One  to  three  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3-5  average  in  history,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

Political  Science 

110.  Modern  International  Relations  (Pubantz)  One  course 

International  affairs  with  stress  on  international  relations  theory,  foreign 
policy  making,  and  efforts  at  global  cooperation.  Also  includes  discussion 
of  contemporary  issues  confronting  the  world  community.  Fall,  1987. 

115.  Public  Administration  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  management.  Focus  on 
the  history  of  local,  state  and  national  bureaucracy.  Analysis  of  bureau- 
cratic personality  and  strategies.  Consideration  of  administrative 
responses  to  contemporary  public  policy  issues.  Offered  alternate  years. 

120.  American  Government  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Introduction  to  politics  in  America,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  institutions, 
policies,  and  personalities  of  the  national  government.  Also  a  consider- 
ation of  power  in  American  life.  Annually. 

130.  Political  Philosophy  (Pubantz)  One  course 

The  history  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the  legiti- 
macy, purpose,  and  functions  of  government.  An  analysis  of  the  works  and 
influence  of  political  philosophers,  such  as  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Rous- 
seau, Burke,  and  Marx.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  History  200,  p.  141,  for  description. 

200.  Model  United  Nations  (Pubantz)  One  course 

A  simulation  of  United  Nations  Diplomacy.  Includes  representation  of  a 
selected  nation  at  the  National  Model  United  Nations  in  New  York  City 
annually.  Students  may  enroll  in  the  course  for  credit  once.  Annual  partici- 
pation open  to  all  qualified  students.  Spring. 

223-  Governments  of  Europe  (Pubantz)  One  course 

A  study  of  selected  contemporary  governments  with  an  emphasis  on  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Introduction  to  the  general  theory  and  techniques  of  comparative  analysis. 
Spring,  1988. 
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230.  Contemporary  Political  Theory: 

The  Authoritarian  State  (Pubantz)  One  course 

Political  theory  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
collectivist  tradition.  Analysis  of  classical  Marxism,  Bolshevism,  fascism, 
and  national  socialism.  Review  of  current  trends  such  as  authoritarian  mil- 
itarism and  one-party  rule.  Prerequisite  one  of  the  following:  History  102, 
Political  Science  130,  Political  Science  223,  Sociology  201  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Spring,  1989. 

240.  American  Foreign  Policy  (Pubantz)  One  course 

A  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  of  the  decision-making  process  in  the 
American  foreign  affairs  establishment.  Analysis  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy trends  and  contemporary  political,  military  and  economic  policies. 
Prerequisite:  History  102,  History  106,  Political  Science  110,  or  Political  Sci- 
ence 120.  Fall,  1988. 

270.  Internship  in  Political  Science 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study  in 

Political  Science  One  to  three  courses 

Refer  to  History  290,  p.  142  for  description. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  in 

International  Relations  (Pubantz)  One-half  course 

Advanced  study  of  contemporary  problems  in  world  affairs  with  an 
emphasis  on  international  relations  theory.  Extensive  discussion  of  cur- 
rent issues.  Open  to  seniors  only  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and  juniors 
are  encouraged  to  attend  class  meetings. 

Interior  Design  (see  page  100) 
International  Relations  (see  page  138) 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  Burrows,  Instructor  Harrell. 

The  study  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous  deduc- 
tive logic  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  results  and  techniques  widely 
applied  in  science  and  industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete  eight 
courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major  and  must  include 
courses  30, 101, 102, 109,  221  and  one  of  the  following:  240,  321,  330. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete  a 
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minimum  of  ten  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major 
and  must  include  courses  30, 101, 102, 109,  221  and  one  of  the  following: 
240,  321, 330. 

The  secondary  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  requires  Physics  10 
or  Psychology  101  and  one  course  in  computer  science  in  addition  to  a 
major  in  mathematics. 

Students  who  have  taken  the  advanced  placement  examination  in  calcu- 
lus may  receive  advanced  placement  and  credit  in  Math  30  and  Math  101. 
Those  with  scores  of  3  or  higher  on  the  Calculus  AB  examination  will 
receive  advanced  placement  and  credit  for  Math  30.  Those  with  scores  of  3 
or  higher  on  the  Calculus  BC  examination  will  receive  advanced  place- 
ment and  credit  for  Math  30  and  Math  101. 

10.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Staff)  One  course 

Essentials  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  includ- 
ing algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions.  Solutions  of  inequalities  and 
equalities.  Fall  and  Spring. 

30.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  I  (Staff)  One  course 

Analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative  and  inverse  deriva- 
tive, theorems  on  derivatives,  applications  of  the  derivative,  the  definite 
integral.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  its  equivalent.  Fall  and  Spring. 

60.  Introduction  to  Finite  Mathematics  (Staff)  One  course 

A  course  in  mathematics  which  is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  fields,  e.g., 
business,  economics,  biology,  sociology,  psychology.  The  main  concentra- 
tion is  in  the  area  of  linear  algebra  and  probability.  Topics  include:  matrix 
algebra,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  programming,  Markov  proc- 
esses, game  theory,  finite  probability  and  combinatorics.  Other  topics 
such  as  computing,  graph  theory,  and  statistics  may  be  included  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  instructor.  Not  included  in  the  major.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  high  school  algebra  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

70.  Essential  Calculus  (Staff)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus  with  emphasis  on 
applications  to  business,  economics  and  other  social  sciences.  Rational, 
exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions  will  be  discussed.  Not  included  in 
the  major.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  Mathematics  30  and  Mathe- 
matics 70.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10,  or  Mathematics  60,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

101.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II  (Staff)  One  course 

Applications  of  the  integral,  integration  techniques,  trigonometric,  loga- 
rithmic, exponential  functions,  conies.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30.  Fall 
and  Spring. 

102.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III  (Staff)  One  course 

Vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration.  Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics  101.  Fall  and  Spring. 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts  (Staff)  One  course 

The  postulational  method,  methods  of  proof,  set  theory,  function  theory, 
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cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  development 
of  one  or  more  topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
30.  Spring. 

110.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra  (Staff)  One  course 

Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, linear  transformations  and  matrices,  equivalence  of  matrices  and 
determinants.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109.  Fall. 

122.  Probability  (Staff)  One  course 

Probability  theory,  including  sample  spaces  (finite  and  infinite),  condi- 
tional probability,  random  variables,  the  law  of  large  numbers.  Some 
statistical  applications  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
Offered  on  demand. 

140.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  (Staff)  One  course 

Solutions  of  equations  in  one  variable,  interpolation  and  polynomial 
approximation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  solutions  of  lin- 
ear systems,  and  initial  value  problems  for  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Examples  will  be  taken  from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics  101  and  Computer  Science  110  or  140,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  demand. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term. 

202.  College  Geometry  (Staff)  One  course 

The  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the  geome- 
try of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model  for  hyperbolic  geometry. 
Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101.  Offered 
on  demand. 

210.  Applied  Mathematics  (Staff)  One  course 

Line  and  surface  integrals  with  applications  of  Stoke's  Theorem  and 
Gauss's  Theorem.  Ordinary  differential  equations,  special  functions, 
Fourier  analysis,  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  the  heat 
equation  and  wave  equation,  applications  to  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102.  Offered  on  demand. 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures  (Staff)  One  course 

Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  proper- 
ties of  number  systems;  polynomials;  and  the  algebraic  theory  of  fields. 
Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109.  Spring. 
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240.  Topology  (Staff)  One  course 

Point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  properties,  metric  spaces, 
topological  spaces,  and  product  spaces.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109. 
Offered  on  demand. 

270.  Internship  in  Mathematics 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Mathematics  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  mathematics. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work 
may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis  (Staff)  One  course 

The  real  number  system,  limits,  continuity,  sequences,  series,  and  differ- 
entiation. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  109.  Offered  on  demand. 

330.  Complex  Variables  (Staff)  One  course 

The  complex  number  system;  complex-valued  functions;  limits  and  conti- 
nuity; complex  differentiation  and  holomorphic  functions;  complex 
integration  and  Cauchy  Theory;  infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
102  and  109.  Offered  on  demand. 


Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Assistant  Professor  Ljungquist,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Cardwell, 
Garcia,  Stiener;  Assistant  Professors  Bourquin,  Vargas-Perez. 

To  understand  the  workings — phonemic,  semantic,  syntactic,  stylistic — 
of  language  becomes  an  object  of  mastery  for  a  person  seeking  a  liberal 
education.  Study  of  a  foreign  language,  for  sake  of  contrast  and  compari- 
son with  one's  mother  tongue,  is  highly  desirable  in  producing  such 
mastery.  In  addition,  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  needed  more  than  ever 
today  for  transcending  cultural  barriers  toward  universality  of  vision,  and 
toward  rapprochement  among  nations  and  peoples  in  common  undertak- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Foreign  study  is  a  valuable  part  of  education,  and  the  department 
strongly  encourages  students  to  spend  their  junior  year  abroad.  The 
department  maintains  a  file  of  the  many  summer,  semester,  and  year-long 
programs  abroad  in  which  our  students  can  participate  so  that  each  one 
can  choose  the  type  of  program  and  location  which  best  suits  her  inter- 
ests, (see  also  page  89.) 
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Majors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses  above 
the  30  level  may  count  toward  a  major  and,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
are  conducted  primarily  in  the  foreign  language.  Seven  such  courses  are 
required  for  a  major,  including  French  105, 106  for  a  major  in  French  and 
Spanish  105, 106  for  a  major  in  Spanish. 

The  department  also  offers  majors  combining  foreign  language  with 
economics  and  management  (see  page  74). 

The  courses  in  each  language  provide  a  basic  program  which  the  indi- 
vidual student  can  tailor  to  her  own  needs  and  interests  by  supplementing 
it  with  conference  courses  on  areas  not  covered  by  the  regular  course 
offerings.  These  courses  are  student-initiated  and  are  planned  jointly  by 
the  instructor  and  the  students  concerned. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  modern  foreign  language 
course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the  same  language  of 
level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign  languages  of  level  10  and  20 
will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  requirements  for  a  degree 
unless  these  courses,  or  their  proficiency  equivalents,  are  followed  by  a 
course  of  level  30  in  the  same  language,  or  by  its  proficiency  equivalent. 
(For  basic  distribution  and  placement-level  requirements,  see  Notes, 
page  48.) 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

French 

10.  French,  First  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Easy  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  situa- 
tions. Elements  of  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive 
emphasis  on  reading.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

20.  French,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Continuation  of  French  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  French  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Spring. 

20-Y.  French,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  for  entering  students 
who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  French  30.  Three 
meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

30.  French,  Third  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  French.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  French  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall  and  Spring. 

100.  Introductory  French  Readings  (Staff)  One  course 

Selected  readings  from  authors;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read; 
individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  30  or 
proficiency  equivalent.  Spring. 
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105, 106.  Verbal  Communication  (Cardwell)  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  spoken  and  written  French  through  phonetics,  composition, 
oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet  the  pro- 
gressing needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Four  meetings. 
Prerequisite:  French  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Fall,  Spring. 

113-  Survey  of  French 

Literature  (Ljungquist)  Two  courses 

Works  representative  of  the  development  of  French  literary  language  and 
thought  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Four  meet- 
ings. Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall  1989,  and 
alternate  years. 

120.  French  Civilization  (Bourquin)  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  and  arts  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  Study:  French  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  projects,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  French  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

206.  Advanced  French  Composition  and 

Conversation  (Cardwell)  One  course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar,  stylis- 
tics,  idiomatic  expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  students.  Four 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  105, 106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

207,208.  Business  French  I,  II  (Staff)  Two  half-courses 

Practice  in  both  oral  and  written  forms  of  communication,  with  emphasis 
on  their  application  to  practical  situations  encountered  in  social  or  busi- 
ness contacts.  Attention  to  social  and  economic  practices  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  more  effective  communication.  Two 
meetings.  Prerequisites:  French  105, 106  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Offered  as  needed. 

220.  Contemporary  French  Culture  (Bourquin)  One  course 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  in  contemporary 
France.  Prerequisite:  Two  100-level  French  courses,  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

253-  The  Classical  Era  (Cardwell)  One  course 

Study  of  outstanding  works  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  such  represent- 
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ative  authors  as  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  Prerequisite:  French  113  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 

258.  The  Enlightenment  (Bourquin)  One  course 

Study  of  such  outstanding  authors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  Marivaux.  Prerequisite:  French  113 
or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1988  and  every 
third  year. 

26l.  Romanticism  and  Realism  (Cardwell)  One  course 

Study  of  representative  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  from  Chateaubriand 
and  Hugo  to  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire.  Prerequisite:  French  113  or  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

266.  Naturalism  and  Symbolism  (Bourquin)  One  course 

Study  of  representative  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  from  the  late  Nine- 
teenth and  early  Twentieth  Centuries.  Authors  will  include  Zola,  Mallarme, 
Gide,  Proust,  and  Valery.  Prerequisite:  French  113  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Spring,  1989  and  every  third  year. 

274.  French  Literature  Since  1918  (Bourquin)  One  course 

Study  of  such  modern  authors  as  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  Anouilh,  and 
Duras.  Consideration  of  modern  trends  in  drama,  fiction,  and  poetry.  Pre- 
requisite: French  113  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
Spring,  1990,  and  every  third  year. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  French  (Staff)  One  or  one-half  course 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Normally  open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  French.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  courses. 

German 

10.  German,  First  Level  (Stiener)  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  under- 
standing, and  writing  simple  German.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Fall. 

20.  German,  Second  Level  (Stiener)  One  course 

Continuation  of  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  German  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Spring. 

30.  German,  Third  Level  (Stiener)  One  course 

Speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laborato- 
ries. Prerequisite:  German  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall. 
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111.  German  Composition  and 

Conversation  (Stiener)  One  course 

Written  and  oral  composition  in  German;  principles  of  German  grammar 
and  syntax,  phonetics,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Four  meetings.  Prereq- 
uisite: German  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate 
years. 

158.  German  Poetry  (Stiener)  One  course 

German  literature  through  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  on  poems  by 
representative  authors  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Read- 
ings, recordings,  lectures,  and  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  German  30  or 
proficiency  equivalent.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

200.  Independent  Study:  German  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  German  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

207,  208.  Business  German  I,  II  (Stiener)  Two  half-courses 

Practice  in  both  oral  and  written  forms  of  communication,  with  emphasis 
on  their  application  to  practical  situations  encountered  in  social  or  busi- 
ness contacts.  Attention  to  social  and  economic  practices  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  more  effective  communication.  Two 
meetings.  Prerequisites:  German  111  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Offered  as  needed. 

211.  Advanced  German  Composition  (Stiener)  One  course 

Systematic  review  of  grammar;  translation  of  modern  literary  texts;  writing 
of  themes.  Prerequisite:  German  111.  Offered  as  needed. 

223.  Civilization  I:  The  Past 

A  study  of  all  aspects  of  German  history  up  to  the  1970s,  including  topics 
on  politics,  culture,  economy,  religion,  and  geography. 

224.  Civilization  II:  The  Present 

A  study  of  the  multiple  aspects  of  life  in  contemporary  Germany,  includ- 
ing a  brief  survey  of  various  political,  social  and  cultural  aspects  pertaining 
to  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

253.  The  German  Drama  (Stiener)  One  course 

The  development  of  the  German  drama  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  plays  of  each  per- 
iod. Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

256.  The  German  Novelle  (Stiener)  One  course 

Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  Novellen  from  Goethe  to 
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present.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

260.  Individual  Authors  (Stiener)  One  or  one-half  course 

The  life  and  major  works  of  a  German  author.  Lectures  will  be  in  English. 
Readings  and  written  work  for  a  major  will  be  in  German,  for  others  in 
English.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department,  if  the  course  is  counted 
toward  a  major  in  German.  No  prerequisite  for  those  taking  the  course  in 
English  as  an  elective.  Offered  as  needed. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  German  (Stiener)  One  or  one-half  course 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  German.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

Spanish 

10.  Spanish,  First  Level  (Garcia)  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant  practice  in  speaking,  under- 
standing, reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

20.  Spanish,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Continuation  of  Spanish  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Spring. 

20-Y.  Spanish,  Second  Level  (Staff)  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  for  entering 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  Spanish 
30.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Fall. 

30.  Spanish,  Third  Level  (Garcia)  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Review  of  all  basic 
elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laborato- 
ries. Prerequisite:  Spanish  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall  and  Spring. 

100.  Introductory  Spanish  Readings  (Garcia)  One  course 

Selected  readings  from  modern  Hispanic  authors;  discussion  in  Spanish; 
individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30 
or  proficiency  equivalent.  Spring. 

105, 100.  Verbal  Communication  (Garcia)  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  spoken  and  written  Spanish  through  phonetics,  composition, 
translation,  oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet 
the  progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  Spanish  majors.  Four 
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meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Fall  and  Spring. 

115.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (Ljungquist)  One  course 

The  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical  background 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate 
years. 

200.  Independent  Study: 

Spanish  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Spanish  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

206.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

and  Conversation  (Garcia)  One  course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar,  stylis- 
tics,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  pronunciation.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  105, 
106  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall,  1987  and  alter- 
nate years. 

207,  208.  Business  Spanish  I,  II      (Vargas-Perez)  Two  half-courses 

Practice  in  both  oral  and  written  forms  of  communication,  with  emphasis 
on  their  application  to  practical  situations  encountered  in  social  or  busi- 
ness contacts.  Attention  to  social  and  economic  practices  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  more  effective  communication.  Two 
meetings.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  105, 106  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Offered  as  needed. 

222.  Spain  (Garcia)  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  culture,  and  government  of  Spain.  Prerequisite:  a 
100-level  Spanish  course  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

228.  Latin  America  (Garcia)  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  culture  and  governments  of  Latin  America.  Pre- 
requisite: a  100-level  Spanish  course  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Spring  1989  and  alternate  years. 

252.  Golden  Age  Literature  (Ljungquist)  One  course 

The  Golden  Age  in  Spain  with  emphasis  on  drama  and  on  the  works  of 
Cervantes.  Prerequisite.-  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

254.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Drama         (Ljungquist)  One  course 

Selected  works  of  Hispanic  drama.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall,  1987  and  every  third  year. 
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258.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Poetry        (Ljungquist)  One  course 

The  main  poetic  movements  and  authors  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  America. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 
265.  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction  (Garcia)  One  course 

Selected  novels  and  short  fiction  from  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall, 

1988  and  every  third  year. 

276.  Twentieth-Century  Fiction  (Ljungquist)  One  course 

Selected  novels  and  short  fiction  from  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Fall, 

1989  and  every  third  year. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Spanish  (Staff)  One  or  one-half  course 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  Spanish.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

210.  Masterpieces  of  European  Novel  (Staff)  One  course 

Generic  and  historical  evolution  of  the  European  novel  by  reading  in 
translation  works  from  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  representative  of  the 
various  periods  and  movements  and  of  different  types  of  novels.  Not 
offered  in  1987-88. 


School  of  Music 

Associate  Professor  Lister-Sink,  Dean,  Professors  Jacobowsky,  J.  Mueller, 
M.  Mueller;  Associate  Professors  Pence-Sokoloff  Wurtele;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Borwick,  Knouse,  Ward;  Instructors  Campbell,  Carter,  Cirba,  Colin, 
DiPiazza,  Ebert,  Goldberg,  Harris,  Hicks,  Howard,  Howland,  Kossler,  Kos- 
telich,  Kraus,  Listokin,  Matthews,  Medlin,  Moss,  Pruett,  Reed,  Schoulda, 
Talton,  Ward,  and  Young.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music  shares  faculty 
of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  For  programs  in  music 
effective  September,  1987  consult  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the  student 
who  wishes  to  study  music  as  part  of  a  liberal  arts  program.  The  candidate 
for  this  degree  must  complete  Music  1,  2, 101, 102, 113, 114,  two  courses  in 
performance,  two  elective  courses  from  the  areas  of  music  history  and/or 
theory,  and  Music  390.  Note  basic  distribution  requirements,  page  48. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to  major  in 
music  education  or  in  music  performance.  The  music  education  program 
offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music  in  ele- 
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mentary  and  in  secondary  schools.  Performance  majors  are  offered  in 
piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello,  harp,  or  harpsichord.  Majors  may  be 
arranged  in  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  oboe,  trumpet,  french  horn,  guitar, 
and  viola  upon  demand.  Note  basic  distribution  requirements,  page  53, 
and  additional  requirements  listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 

Performance  Major 

Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance  10,  20 Two  courses 

Music  Theory  1,2 Two  courses 

English  10,  20 Two  courses 

Ensemble  150 One-half  course 

*Electives Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance  110, 120 Two  courses 

Music  Theory  101, 102 Two  courses 

Music  History  113, 114 Two  courses 

**Ensemble  150, 160, 170, 180, 190  or  280 One-half  course 

Electives Two  courses 

Junior  Year 

Music  Performance  210,  220 Two  courses 

Music  Theory  201,  202 Two  courses 

Form  and  Analysis,  203,  204 One  course 

Music  History  Electives Two  courses 

Conducting  273-274 One-half  course 

***Ensemble  150, 160, 170, 180, 190  or  280 One-half  course 

Voice  majors  include  Sight-singing  251,  252. 

Senior  Year 

Music  Performance  310,  320 Two  courses 

Composition  301,  302 One  course 

tOrchestration  271,  272 One  course 

ttMethods  281-282,  283-284,  285-286,  or  287-288 One  course 

Seminar  390 One-half  course 

Electives Two  and  one-half  courses 

Music  Education  Major 

Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance Two  courses 

Music  Theory  1,2 Two  courses 

*Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  languages  in  both  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

**The  Organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142. 
***Organ  majors  substitute  Church  Music  241-242. 

fVoice  majors  substitute  Sight-singing  351, 352. 
ffOrgan  majors  substitute  Church  Music  341-342  and  two  terms  of  Ensemble. 
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English  10,  20  Two  courses 

Ensemble  150  One-half  course 

*Electives Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance One  course 

Instruments  265,  266,  267,  or  268  One-half  course 

Keyboard  Skills  240   One-quarter  course 

Music  Theory  101, 102  Two  courses 

Music  History  113, 114 Two  courses 

Ensemble  150, 160, 170, 180, 190,  or  280  One-half  course 

Education  150 One-half  course 

*Electives One  and  one-half  courses 

Junior  Year 

Music  Performance One  and  one-half  courses 

Instruments  265,  266,  267,  or  268  One-half  course 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204 One  course 

Orchestration  271,  272 One  course 

Education  152, 154, 156, 

201,  203,  205 Two  and  one-half  courses 

Conducting  273-274  One-half  course 

Music  History  Elective  One  course 

Senior  Year 

Music  Education  Methods  337 One  course 

Education  301 ,  303 One  course 

Student  Teaching  349 Two  courses 

Seminar  390 One-half  course 

Music  Performance Three-fourths  course 

Art  One  course 

Elective   Two  courses 

Total  credit  in  music  performance  must  include  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  a  principal 
field  of  performance,  one  and  one-half  courses  in  piano,  and  one  and  one-half  courses  in 
voice. 

Basic  Music 

1, 2.  Theory  (M.  Mueller)  Two  courses 

Tonal  relationship  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis  of  scores,  writ- 
ten work,  keyboard  harmony,  sight-singing,  melodic  and  harmonic 
dictation.  Five  lectures  per  week. 

101, 102.  Theory  (M.  Mueller)  Two  courses 

Continuation  of  Theory  1,2. 

*Electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  must  include  two  courses  from  History  101, 
102,  or  105,  106,  or  107, 108,  and  two  courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science. 
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200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings, 
research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Indepen- 
dent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in 
any  term. 

201,  202.  Theory  (J.  Mueller)  Two  courses 

Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week. 

203,  204.  Form  and  Analysis  (Lister-Sink)  Two  half-courses 

Structural  procedures  in  music  of  various  periods  with  reference  to 
underlying  aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

251,252.  Sight-singing  (Jacobowsky)  One-half  course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  various 
styles  and  periods.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two  periods  per  week. 

271,272.  Orchestration  (Wurtele,  Ward)  One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments,  analysis  of 
scores.  Orchestrating  and  arranging.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

301,  302.  Composition  (Borwick)  Two  half-courses 

Contemporary  techniques  of  music  composition;  original  written  work. 
Two  lectures  per  week. 

351,352.  Sight-singing  (Wurtele)  One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251,  252.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two 
periods  per  week. 

Music  History  and  Literature 

100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (Ward)  One  course 

Various  styles  and  forms  of  music  made  familiar  through  hearing  and  anal- 
ysis. Recital  and  concert  attendance  required.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Fall  and  Spring. 

113.  History  of  Music  (J.  Mueller)  One  course 

A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Through 
extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening,  the  student  will  study  forms, 
composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures,  and  three  listen- 
ing periods  per  week.  Fall. 

114.  History  of  Music  (J.  Mueller)  One  course 

A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening  the  students  will  study 
the  musical  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lec- 
tures, and  three  listening  periods  per  week.  Spring. 
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215.  Twentieth-Century  Music 

through  World  War  I  (Pence-Sokoloff)  One  course 

The  development  away  from  nineteenth-century  romanticism  into  the 
chief  movements  of  the  twentieth  century  through  World  War  I:  post- 
romanticism,  impressionism,  expressionism,  primitivism,  and  nationalistic 
influences.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall. 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  Beyond 

The  First  World  War  (Pence-Sokoloff)  One  course 

A  time  of  both  assimilation  of  prewar  revolutionary  stylistic  developments 
and  new  invention.  The  emergence  of  disparate  disciplines  and  philoso- 
phies in  a  pluralistic  society.  The  effect  of  technology  on  musical 
destinations  and  the  growing  need  for  new  notational  systems  and  a  larger 
language  of  musical  reference.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114. 
Spring. 

230.  The  Music  of  a  Genius  or  a  Genre  (Staff)  One  course 

Either  the  works  of  a  single  composer  will  be  studied  to  appreciate  his/ 
her  unique  place  in  history,  or  the  outstanding  works  in  a  specified  genre 
by  various  composers  will  be  examined  in  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  category.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  as  needed. 

290.  Honors  Independent  Study 

in  Music  One  to  two  courses 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  35  average  in  music;  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  total  of  two  courses. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Lister-Sink)  One-half  course 

Required  of  music  majors. 


Church  Music 

141-142.  Church  Music  (J.  Mueller)  One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature, 
and  registration  ornamentation;  literature  for  the  church  service;  teaching 
materials;  rudiments  of  tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.  Annually. 

241-242.  Church  Music  (M.Mueller)  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  and  a  study  of  church  liturgies. 
One  period  per  week. 

341-342.  Church  Music  (M.  Mueller)  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  continuo  play- 
ing. One  period  per  week. 
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Music  Education 

240.  Keyboard  Skills  (Wurtele)  One  quarter  course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transposition,  and  har- 
monization. One  period  per  week. 

281-282.  Harp  Methods  (Pence-Sokoloff)  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

283-284.  Piano  Methods  (M.  Mueller,  Wurtele)  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

285-286.  Violin  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

287-288.  Voice  Methods  (Jacobowsky)  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  voice  teaching.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus, 
phonetics,  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

337.  Music  Education  Methods  (Ward)  One  course 

For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the  N.C.  Special  Area  Certifi- 
cate in  Music.  Considered  are  planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and 
directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  Three  class  peri- 
ods, and  one  all-morning,  in-school  observation  period  per  week.  Block 
program. 

Music  Performance 

Instruction  is  offered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds,  and 
percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  organ,  voice,  harp,  harpischord,  and  gui- 
tar. Study  in  any  term  may  vary  from  a  one-quarter  course  to  a  full  course 
depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Students  may  also  study 
the  above  instruments  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  with  no  credit. 

10,  20.  Performance  (Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full 

courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week. 

31,  32.  Piano  (Wurtele)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  piano  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

33,  34.  Organ  (Mueller)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  organ  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
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35,36.  Music  Theatre  (Jacobowsky)  No  credit  to  two 

quarter-courses 

The  basic  techniques  of  singing  and  their  application  to  musical  theatre 
repertoire  and  performance.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

37,  38.  Violin  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  violin  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

39, 40.  Cello  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  cello  for  the  non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary 
instrument  for  the  music  major.  Two  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

110, 120.  Performance  (Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full 

courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance 
majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will 
include  Keyboard  Skills  240. 

131, 132.  Piano  (Wurtele)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  31 ,  32. 

133, 134.  Organ  (Mueller)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  33,  34. 

135, 136.  Musical  Theatre  (Jacobowsky)  No  credit  to  two 

quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  35,  36. 

137, 138.  Violin  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  37,  38. 

139, 140.  Cello  (Staff)  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  39,  40. 

210, 220.  Performance  (Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full 

courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week. 

310, 320.  Performance  (Staff)  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full 

courses 

One-hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  viola.  A 
full  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
program. 

150.  Salem  Chorale  (Ward)  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  choral  works  from  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  periods.  Fre- 
quent concerts  are  given  on  and  off  campus,  with  a  tour  every  spring. 
Three  periods  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 
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280.  Chamber  Choir  (Ward)  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  vocal  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Three 
periods  per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

160.  Piano  Ensemble  (Wurtele)  One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two  peri- 
ods per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

170.  Orchestra  One-quarter  course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Salem  Community  Orchestra. 

180.  Instrumental  Ensemble     (Lister-Sink  and  Stan0)  One-quarter 

course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two  peri- 
ods per  week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

190.  Chorale  (Staff)  One-quarter  course 

Participation  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Chorale.  Experience  will 
include  general  choral  work,  opera,  and  oratorio.  Fall  and  Spring. 

265.  Brass  Instruments  (Ward)  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  188,  Brass  and 
Percussion  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  brass 
and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

266.  Woodwind  Instruments  (Staff)  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  187,  Wood- 
wind Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  all  principal  I 
instruments  of  the  woodwind  family.  Two  periods  per  week. 

267.  Percussion  Instruments  (Staff)  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  188,  Brass  and 
Percussion  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  brass 
and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

268.  String  Instruments  (Young)  One-quarter  course 

Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  string  instruments.  Two  periods  per 
week.  Spring,  1987. 

273-274.  Conducting  (Ward)  One-half  course 

Techniques  of  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  of  baton;  individual 
practice  in  conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions.  Annually. 


Salem  Music  School 

The  preparatory  division  of  the  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in 
piano,  organ,  voice,  harp,  harpischord,  guitar,  flute,  violin,  viola,  cello, 
trumpet,  and  clarinet.  In  addition,  there  are  classes  in  Kindermusik  (for 
the  very  young),  eurythmics,  percussion  and  movement,  Suzuki  violin, 
piano  and  guitar  classes,  a  community  orchestra,  and  Orff  Schulwerk. 
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Department  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  Woodward,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Rufty;  Assistant 
Professors  McEwen  and  Richards. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values  inherent  in 
movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise,  and  sport.  Classes  are  con- 
ducted to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities  and  the  opportunity 
for  physical,  social,  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four  terms 
including  a  full  term  course  in  fitness,  normally  to  be  taken  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional 
terms.  Continuing  Education  students  are  exempt  from  the  physical  edu- 
cation requirements.  Participation  in  Dansalems  or  an  intercollegiate  team 
for  one  season  counts  as  one  term  of  Physical  Education. 

Classes  are  scheduled  according  to  terms  as  follows: 

Fall  Term  (13  weeks)  Fall  Term  1  (6*/2  weeks)  Fall  Term  1  (6]/2  weeks) 


Field  Hockey 

Archerv 

Badminton 

Horseback  Riding* 

Golf 

Basketball 

Advanced  Life  Saving 

Tennis 

Fitness 

Soccer  Team 

Swimming 

Fencing 

Riding  Team* 

Modern  Dance 

Folk  Dancing 

Volleyball  Team 

Modern  Dance 

Cross  Country  Team 

Volleyball 

Fitness 

Swimming 

Spring  Term 

Spring  Term  I 

Spring  Term  II 

(13  weeks) 

(6]/2  weeks) 

(62/2  weeks) 

Water  Safety  Instructors 

Badminton 

Archery 

Scuba  Diving* 

Basketball 

Golf 

Soccer  Team 

Fencing 

Modern  Dance 

Horseback  Riding* 

Fitness 

Softball 

Tennis  Team 

Folk  Dance 

Tennis 

Riding  Team* 

Modern  Dance 

Swimming 

.Fitness 

Volleyball 
Swimming 

There  is  a  fee  of  $265.00  for  Horseback  Riding  Instruction  for  each 
term.  Fee  for  Scuba  Diving  is  $175.00  per  term.  Fee  for  Riding  Team  is 
$165.00  for  required  lessons  per  term. 

10-20.  Physical  Education  for  Freshman  (Staff) 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

103.  History  and  Techniques  of  Selected 

20th-century  Modern  Dancers  (Rufty)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  modern  dance  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  personalities  and  styles  of  its  creators  and  the  techniques 
of  its  practitioners — Graham,  Taylor,  Cunningham,  Humphrey,  Weidman, 
and  Limon.  Fall. 
*Fee  to  be  charged. 
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104.  History  of  Dance  (Rufty)  One  course 

A  survey  of  dance  from  pre-historic  times  to  the  present  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  scope,  style  and  function  of  dance  in  various  cultures.  Spring, 
1988  and  alternate  years. 

110-120.  Physical  Education  for  Sophomores  (Staff) 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

201.  Choreography  (Rufty)  One  course 

The  art  of  making  dances  by  studying  the  elements  of  structure,  time, 
space  and  dynamics.  Approaches  to  choreography  and  techniques  of  han- 
dling choreographic  material.  Spring. 

210,220.  Physical  Education  for  Juniors  (Staff) 

230.  Independent  Study  in  Dance         (Rufty)  One  or  two  courses 
310,320.  Physical  Education  for  Seniors  (Staff) 


Department  of  Psychology 

Professor  Fay,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Dudley;  Assistant  Professor 
Refiner. 

All  courses  in  psychology  are  intended  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the  scientific  and  applied  aspects  of  psychology. 

A  major  consists  of  eight  courses  in  psychology.  Required  courses 
include  Psychology  10, 101, 102,  and  270.  In  addition,  a  student  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  one  course  from  the  experimental  areas  (Psychology 
225,  240,  262);  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  the  applied  area  (Psychol- 
ogy 100, 130, 140, 150, 160,  220,  and  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  course 
from  the  research  area  (Psychology  200,  282,  290).  A  student  who  intends 
to  major  in  psychology  is  encouraged  to  complete  Psychology'  10  during 
her  freshman  year  and  Psychology  101  and  102  during  her  sophomore 
year. 

10.  Introduction  to  Psychology  (Staff)  One  course 

Psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a  survey  of  major  subject 
areas  such  as  biological  bases  of  behavior,  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment, perception,  learning,  motivation,  emotions,  personality  theory, 
social  and  abnormal  psychology.  Required  for  a  major.  Four  meetings  per 
week.  Fall  and  Spring. 

100.  Developmental  Psychology  (Reiner)  One  course 

Psychological  development  from  conception  through  adulthood,  with 
emphasis  on  cognitive,  social  and  biological  factors.  Methodological  ques- 
tions are  emphasized  as  is  the  nature/nurture  issue.  Four  meetings  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall  and  Spring. 

101.  Statistics  (Dudley)  One  course 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics  and  inferential  statistics,  both  parametric 
and  nonparametric.  Emphasis  on  those  statistical  concepts  and  techniques 
useful  in  analyzing  empirical  data  in  both  the  behavorial  and  biological 
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sciences.  Discussion  of  these  techniques  within  the  context  of  their  appli- 
cation to  concrete  research  situations.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Required 
for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall. 

102.  Experimental  Psychology  (Dudley)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  traditional  content  areas  and  methodology  of 
experimental  psychology.  Design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  psychological  research.  Application  of  learning  principles  to  a 
laboratory  animal.  Two  meetings  and  a  two-period  laboratory.  Required 
for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  Psychology  10.  Spring. 

130.  Social  Psychology  (Fay)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  various  current  theories,  topics,  and  research  methodolo- 
gies in  social  psychology.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  include  social 
perception,  impression  formation,  attraction,  prosocial  and  antisocial 
interpersonal  behavior,  attitudes,  prejudice  and  discrimination,,  social 
roles,  group  influence  on  behavior,  group  dynamics,  leadership,  social 
ecology.  Four  meetings  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall. 

140.  Abnormal  Psychology  (Fay)  One  course 

Origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  behaviors  with 
illustrative  case  material.  Social  and  clinical  aspects  of  psychological  dis- 
turbances. Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring. 

150.  Psychology  of  Personality  (Fay)  One  course 

A  summary  of  major  historical  and  contemporary  theories  of  personality, 
including  relevant  research  and  evaluation  of  each  theory  with  concern 
for  current  applications.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychol- 
ogy 10.  Fall  1987  and  alternate  years. 

160.  Human  Sexuality  (Fay)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  the  psychological,  physiological,  and  sociocultural  aspects 
of  human  sexual  behavior  and  attitudes.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10. 
Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Normally  open 
to  students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Subject  to  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings, 
research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Indepen- 
dent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in 
any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the 
department  chairman. 

220.  Tests  and  Measurement  (Fay)  One  course 

Test  theory  and  construction,  including  such  areas  as  intelligence,  apti- 
tude, interest,  personality,  and  achievement  testing.  Practice  in 
administering,  evaluating,  and  constructing  tests.  Four  meetings  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 
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225.  Physiological  Psychology  (Dudley)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  body  to 
behavior.  Topics  covered  include  physiological  mechanisms  for  visual  and 
auditory  perception,  arousal  and  sleep,  eating  and  drinking,  emotionality 
and  aggression,  learning  and  reward,  memory.  Three  meetings  and  a  one- 
period  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall. 

240.  Cognition  (Reiner)  One  course 

The  theoretical  and  experimental  issues  in  the  area  of  perceptual  and  cog- 
nitive processes.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  problem  solving,  visual 
thinking,  human  information  processing  and  attention.  Four  meetings  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

262.  Learning  (Dudley,  Reiner)  One  course 

Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning  and  related  processes. 
Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring,  1989  and 
alternate  years. 

270.  History  and  Systems 

in  Psychology  (Dudley,  Reiner)  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  and  schools  of  psychology  with  emphasis 
on  their  historical  antecedents.  The  contributions  of  each  system  to  con- 
temporary psychology  will  be  stressed.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Required 
for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Spring. 

280.  Internship  in  Psychology  (Staff)  One-half  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an 
experienced,  knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a 
2.0  overall  cumulative  average  and  a  3.0  average  in  psychology  courses 
taken.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  102  and  at  least  one  psychology  course 
related  to  the  area  of  the  internship  and  permission  of  the  department 
chairman.  Maximum  credit  per  term  is  one  course. 

282.  Special  Topics  in  Psychology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  issue  or  problem  in  contemporary  psychology  will  be  studied  inten- 
sively. The  specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  be  announced 
prior  to  beginning  of  the  course.  Typical  of  topics  addressed  in  the  past 
few  years  are  "Sleep  and  Dreams,"  "Clinical  Psychology,"  "The  Psychology7 
of  Eating,"  and  "Computers  in  Psychology."  Four  meetings  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  10.  Fall  and  Spring. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Psychology  (Staff)  One-half  to  two  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  3-5  average  in  psychology,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 
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Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  Kelly,  Chairman;  Professor  Thompson;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorMoehle. 

The  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed  in  the 
great  religions,  notably  theJudaeo-Christian  tradition,  by  which  she 
endeavors  to  understand  her  own  existence. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight  and  one- 
half  courses.  These  courses  should  be  selected  from  different  areas  of 
emphasis  in  the  department  listing,  such  as  Biblical  courses,  historical 
studies,  and  critical  courses.  One  course  in  philosophy  should  be  a  part  of 
the  major. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per  week. 

100.  Biblical  Studies,  Introduction 

to  the  Bible  (Kelly)  One  course 

A  historical  and  literary  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  course 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  read  significant  and  representative 
portions  of  the  Bible  and  to  relate  this  material  to  other  areas  of  study  in 
their  liberal  arts  education.  Fall. 

101.  Early  and  Medieval  Religion 

in  Western  Culture  (Thompson)  One  course 

The  development  of  religious  expression  in  Western  civilization  from  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Emphasis  on  Christian 
and  Jewish  institutions.  The  impact  of  religion  on  culture  and  intellectual 
thought.  Fall. 

102.  Western  Religious  Traditions 
from  the  Reformation 

to  the  Twentieth  Century  (Thompson)  One  course 

Religious  thought  and  institutions  from  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  movements  in 
the  modern  world  and  their  interaction  with  Western  civilization.  Spring. 

106.  The  Religious  Dimension        (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  questions  through 
reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  following:  A  Death  in  the  Family, 
Agee;  The  Awakening,  Chopin;  Woo  s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  Albee;  The 
Cocktail  Party,  Eliot;  The  Sibyl,  Lagerkvist;  Brother  to  a  Dragonfly,  Camp- 
bell; other  works.  Emphasis  on  class  discussion.  Fall. 

110.  Freshman  Seminar  in  Religion:  Contemporary  Issues  in 

Religion  and  Society  (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

An  in-depth  study  and  examination  of  several  major  issues  in  religion  and 
society  and  their  bearing  on  the  study  of  religion.  The  issues  may  include: 
Religion  and  Science,  Moral  Development,  Religion  and  Literature,  Reli- 
gion and  Self-Identity,  Religion  and  Politics.  Fall,  1987. 

166.  Religion  and  Ethics  (Kelly)  One  course 

Theological  thinking  about  contemporary  social  issues:  reason  and  faith  in 
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decision-making;  background  of  biblical  ethics;  various  relationships 
between  religion  and  civilization;  attention  given  to  such  areas  as  sexual- 
ity, death,  social  justice,  women's  rights,  and  personal  growth.  Fall. 

200.  Independent  Study  in 

Religion  or  Philosophy  (Staff)  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  projects,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Religion/Philosophy  or  permission  of 
the  department. 

205.  Biblical  Topics  (Kelly)  One  course 

Focus  on  a  single  topic  pertaining  to  either  or  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments; for  example:  the  parables  of  Jesus,  ancient  and  modern 
interpretations  of  Job,  Biblical  mythology,  the  prophetic  movement,  Paul, 
The  Book  of  Revelation.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  with  a  different 
topic.  Spring. 

213.  Belief  Systems  One  course 

Theory,  methodology,  and  research  findings  in  the  sociological  study  of 
belief  systems.  Cross  cultural  analysis  of  religion  as  well  as  the  study  of 
religion  in  American  society.  Offered  periodically  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Sociology. 

220.  Topics  in  Religion  and  Society  (Staff)  One  course 

An  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  contemporary  life.  Possible 
topics  include:  women  and  religion,  liberation  theology,  religion  and 
mental  health,  civil  religion.  Spring. 

235.  Eastern  Religious 

Traditions  (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

The  historical,  ideological,  and  cultural  development  of  major  Easten  reli- 
gions, including  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  Taoism,  and  Islam,  and 
an  examination  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion.  Spring. 

240.  Religion  in  America  (Thompson)  One  course 

Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  in  America,  their  theological  and 
institutional  developments  and  their  impact  on  American  social  and  intel- 
lectual history.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  or  history  of  the 
United  States.  Fall. 

250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers         (Kelly,  Thompson)  One  course 

The  thought  of  one  or  two  thinkers  such  as:  Augustine,  Julian  of  Norwich, 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Kierkegaard,  Paul  Tillich,  Martin  Buber,  Rosemary 
Reuther  and  other  contemporary  figures.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  reli- 
gion. Spring,  1988. 
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260.  The  Moravian  Experience  (Thompson)  One  course 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  history,  culture,  life  style,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Moravian  religious  tradition  with  special  focus  on  the  setting 
of  eighteenth-  to  twentieth-century  Salem.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
religion  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

270.  Internship  in  Religion 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  the  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  knowledge 
and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an  expe- 
rienced, knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average:  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 

280.  Religion  and  the  American  South     (Thompson)  One  course 

The  history,  institutions  and  cultural  impact  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  in 
the  American  South.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  and  one  in  his- 
tory. Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Religion/Philosophy  One  to  three  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  religion  or 
philosophy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  chairman  of  the  department.  Hon- 
ors work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  various  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of 
one  course  in  religion.  Fall,  1987. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Kelly,  Thompson)  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  place  of  human  life  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideals  which  call 
for  recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious  realms. 

A  major  in  philosophy  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight  and 
one-half  courses  including  senior  seminar.  A  student  majoring  in  philoso- 
phy will  be  expected  to  take  courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  logic, 
and  ethics.  Courses  in  other  areas  of  philosophy  will  be  counted  toward 
the  major.  With  permission  of  the  department,  offerings  in  other  depart- 
ments may  be  accepted  to  satisfy  the  major.  Philosophy  majors  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  broaden  their  learning  experience  by  taking 
advantage  of  philosophy  courses  offered  in  other  colleges. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  methods  and  aims  of  philosophy.  Survey  of  several  important  philo- 
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sophical  problems,  illustrated  by  readings  from  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Fall. 

121.  Logic  (Moehle)  One  course 

Logic  as  the  science  of  valid  inference.  Problems  and  principles  of  both 
deductive  and  inductive  inference,  the  significance  of  modern  symbolic 
logic,  and  the  role  played  by  logic  in  all  human  activities.  Fall. 

122.  Ethics  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  and  consideration  of  the 
main  types  of  ethical  theory.  Spring. 

202.  Problems  of  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

An  in-depth  examination  of  two  or  three  philosophical  problems.  Prereq- 
uisite: Philosophy  101  or  121,  Spring,  1988. 

207.  Greek  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

Philosophical  thought  from  its  origins  in  ancient  Greece  through  the  Hel- 
lenistic period.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or  Classical 
Studies  major.  Fall,  1988. 

208.  Modern  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

Philosophical  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Philosophy.  Spring,  1989. 

210.  Individual  Philosophers  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  works  of  a  classical  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern.  Spring,  1988. 

220.  Topics  in  Philosophy  (Moehle)  One  course 

Philosophical  investigation  of  a  topic  of  importance  in  the  contemporary 
world.  Fall,  1987. 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Moehle)  One  course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  various  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in  philos- 
ophy. Fall,  1987 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (Moehle)  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors. 

Salem  College — Old  Salem  Program  in  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology  (See  page  80) 

Department  of  Sociology 

Assistant  Professor  Triplette,  Chairwoman;  Assistant  Professors  Farris, 
Hammond. 

Sociology  is  the  study  of  human  interaction.  Courses  in  sociology  provide 
the  student  with  the  background  and  analytical  skills  needed  to  under- 
stand social  institutions  and  social  change.  The  major  in  sociology  offers: 
(1)  a  general  education  especially  directed  toward  understanding  the 
complexities  of  modern  society  and  its  social  problems  by  using  basic 
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research  and  statistical  skills;  (2)  preparation  for  various  types  of  profes- 
sions, occupations,  and  services  dealing  with  people;  and  (3)  preparation 
of  qualified  students  for  graduate  training  in  sociology. 

The  Sociology  Major: 

The  major  in  sociology  requires  a  minimum  of  ten  courses.  Of  these  ten 
courses,  Sociology  201  (Theory);  210  (Research  Methods);  215  (Social  Sta- 
tistics) or  Psychology  101  (Statistics);  and  either  Sociology  100 
(Introduction)  or  Sociology  204  (Social  Problems)  or  Anthropology  110 
(Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology)  are  basic  and  required  of  all 
majors.  Additional  courses  are  determined  by  the  area  of  emphasis  chosen 
by  the  student  and  may  include  up  to  two  courses  which  are  cross- 
referenced  with  other  departments.  Salem  offers  emphasis  in  the 
following  areas: 
I.  Organizations  and  Society 
II.  Applied  Sociology 
III.  Anthropology 

These  emphases  reflect  more  specialized  interests  in  the  application  of 
sociological  knowledge  by  building  upon  the  stated  required  courses. 
Descriptions  and  requirements  for  each  of  these  areas  follow: 

Organizations  and  Society  (6  courses) 

This  area  of  study  involves  the  examination  of  the  relationships  of  peo- 
ple in  organizations  and  communities.  Human  social  systems  and  their 
operation  are  described  and  analyzed  at  various  levels.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  interaction  of  industrialization,  social  institutions  and  social  organi- 
zation. Course  content  includes  micro  and  macro  level  analysis  of  the 
social  consequences  of  economic  development,  bureaucracy,  and  com- 
plex organizations. 

Required  courses: 

Sociology  235 — Business  and  Society 
Sociology  220 — Social  Stratification 
Sociology  260 — Modern  Complex  Organizations 
Anthropology  202 — Technology  and  Material  Culture 
Electives  (one  from  group  A  and  one  from  group  B): 

Group  A 

Sociology  254 — Technology  and  Social  Change 
Sociology  225 — Community  Social  Service  Systems 
Sociology  250 — Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 
Anthropology  224 — Beginnings  of  Civilization 

Group  B 

Sociology  280 — Urban  Community 

Sociology  202 — Minority  Groups 

Anthropology  225 — Peoples  of  the  World 

Sociology  208 — Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media 

Sociology  230 — Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 

Sociology  205 — Social  Psychology 

Sociology  310 — Special  Topics  and  Anthropology  310 — Special  Topics 

can  be  used  as  electives  where  appropriate. 
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Applied  Sociology  (6  courses) 

This  area  of  study  emphasizes  the  nature  of  the  individual,  groups,  and 
family  in  society  and  the  variety  of  social  service  systems  designed  to  meet 
human  needs.  Areas  of  study  include  (1)  the  professionalization  of  social 
service  workers;  (2)  the  historical  emergence  and  proliferation  of  public 
and  private  agencies  providing  community  services;  (3)  the  development 
of  public  policy.  Studies  in  this  area  are  completed  with  an  internship  that 
allows  the  student  to  observe  first-hand  and  participate  in  the  provision  of 
social  services. 

Required  Courses: 

Sociology  225 — Community  Social  Service  Systems 

Sociology  226 — Community  Social  Service  Practice  and  Methods 

Sociology  275 — Internship  in  Sociology 

Electives  (three  of  the  following): 

Sociology  202 — Minority  Groups  or  Anthropology  225 — Peoples  of  the 
World 

Sociology  220 — Social  Stratification 
Sociology  232 — Marriage  and  the  Family 
Sociology  270 — Criminology 
Sociology  280 — Urban  Community 
Sociology  254 — Technology  and  Social  Change 
Sociology  252 — Sociology  of  Aging 
Sociology  230 — Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 
Sociology  208 — Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media 
Sociology  205 — Social  Psychology 

Sociology  310 — Topics  and  Anthropology  310 — Topics  where 
appropriate. 

Anthropology  (6  courses) 

This  area  of  study  emphasizes  cross-cultural  and  diachronic  studies.  The 
subdisciplines  of  anthropology  are  cultural  anthropology  focusing  on 
non-American  contemporary  societies,  physical  anthropology  focusing  on 
adaptation  by  societies  in  differing  ecological  niches,  and  archaeology  foc- 
using on  technological  material  cultural  changes  over  time  and  space.  It  is 
suggested  that  students  interested  in  completing  this  emphasis  utilize 
Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  as  their  entry  course  to  the  major. 

Required  Courses: 
Anthropology  100 — Human  Origins 
Anthropology  202 — Technology  and  Material  Culture 
Anthropology  225 — Peoples  of  the  World 

Electives  (three  including  at  least  one  from  group  A  and  one  from 
group  B) 
Group  A 

Archaeology  101 — Introduction  to  Archaeology 
Archaeology  202 — Historic  Archaeology 
Anthropology  224 — Beginnings  of  Civilization 
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Group  B 

Sociology  220 — Social  Stratification 
Sociology  202 — Minority  Groups 
Sociology  213 — Belief  Systems 
Biology  50 — Human  Ecology 
Biology  116 — Ecology 
Biology  31 1 — Evolution 

Sociology  211 — Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  or 
Sociology  212 — American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since  1865 
Sociology  230 — Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society 
Sociology  310 — Topics  and  Anthropology  310 — Topics  where 
appropriate. 

Archaeology 

101.  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  excavation  and  analytical  techniques  relating  to  both  artifactual 
and  non-artifactual  remains,  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
basic  methodologies  and  theoretical  concepts  of  archaeology.  Emphasis 
on  how  archaeology  aids  in  understanding  various  stages  of  cultural 
development.  Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

202.  Historic  Archaeology  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  survey  of  major  historical  sites  with  special  emphasis  on  Salem  sites.  A 
comparison  of  historical  documentation  and  archaeological  evidence  will 
contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  material  culture,  architecture,  and 
documentary  evidence  from  historic  time  periods.  Prerequisite:  Archaeol- 
ogy 101,  History  105.  Religion  260  recommended.  Spring,  1989  and 
alternate  years. 

Anthropology 

100.  Human  Origins  (Hammond)  One  course 

The  study  of  Hominid  origins  and  evolution  from  the  perspective  of  physi- 
cal anthropology  and  archaeology.  Topics  include  Primate  Evolution  and 
behavior,  a  survey  of  world  cultures  from  archaeological  studies  and  the 
techniques  of  archaeology.  Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

110.  Introduction  to  Cultural 

Anthropology  (Hammond)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  theories  of  cultural  anthropology  and  cultural  lin- 
guistics. Topics  include  cross  cultural  analysis  of  the  social  organization  of 
societies  throughout  the  world  and  language  within  a  cultural  setting.  Fall, 
1988  and  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

200.  Independent  Study 

Refer  to  Sociology  200  description. 

202.  Technology  and  Material  Culture  (Hammond)  One  course 

Various  technological  advances  such  as  agriculture,  ceramics,  metallurgy, 
and  the  construction  of  shelters  will  be  examined  as  they  relate  to  stages 
of  cultural  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Archaeology  101  or  Anthropology  110. 
Fall,  1987  and  alternate  years. 
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224.  Beginnings  of  Civilization  (Hammond)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  plant  and  animal  domestication  and  exploration 
of  the  development  of  social/political  organizations  within  the  major  civili- 
zation centers  of  the  world.  Areas  studied  include  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  area,  India,  China,  Africa,  Peru  and  Mesoamerica.  Prereq- 
uisite: Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

225.  Peoples  of  the  World  (Hammond)  One  course 

An  exploration  of  other  cultures  in  terms  of  subsistence  levels.  Cross  cul- 
tural analysis  is  utilized.  Topics  include  an  anthropological  exploration  of 
economic  systems,  family  and  kinship  structure,  political  and  social  orga- 
nization, belief  systems  and  art  of  particular  subsistence  level  populations. 
The  subsistence  levels  studied  vary  from  semester  to  semester  and 
include  hunters  and  gatherers,  nomads,  peasants  and  agriculturalists.  No 
prerequisite.  Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

310.  Special  Topics  in  Anthropology         (Hammond)  One  course 

The  investigation  of  a  topic  within  a  subfield  of  anthropology. 

Sociology 

100.  Introduction  to  Sociology  (Staff)  One  course 

The  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the  core  of  the  sociological 
perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including  such  topics  as  structure, 
social  process,  socialization,  and  culture.  Fall  and  Spring. 

200.  Independent  Study  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  stu- 
dents with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. Fall  and  Spring. 

201.  Sociological  Theory  (Triplette)  One  course 

Contemporary  theoretical  perspectives  are  studied  in  relation  to  past  the- 
oretical development.  The  implications  of  the  current  sociological  theory 
for  the  development  of  sociology  as  a  discipline  are  emphasized.  Prereq- 
uisite: Sophomore  standing.  Fall. 

202.  Minority  Groups  (Farris)  One  course 

A  socio-historical  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  minority  groups  and  the 
American  environment.  This  will  include  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal aspects  of  minority  groups  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

204.  Social  Problems  (Farris)  One  course 

Selected  major  problems  in  the  American  social  systems  will  be  studied 
through  a  review  of  the  literature  in  the  discipline.  Annually,  Spring. 
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205.  Social  Psychology  (Fay)  One  course 

An  analysis  of  various  current  theories,  topics,  and  research  methodolo- 
gies in  social  psychology.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  include  social 
perception,  impression  formation,  attraction,  prosocial  and  antisocial 
interpersonal  behavior,  attitudes,  prejudice  and  discrimination,  social 
roles,  group  influence  on  behavior,  group  dynamics,  leadership,  social 
ecology.  Four  meetings  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fall. 

208.  Sociology  of  the  Mass  Media  (Triplette)  One  course 

The  process,  structure,  content,  and  effects  of  mass  communication  will  be 
studied.  Contemporary  issues  surrounding  mass  communication  will  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  mass  media  organizations 
and  other  social  institutions.  Spring  1989  and  alternate  years. 

210.  Research  Methods  (Farris)  One  course 

Methodological  and  theoretical  approaches  in  the  analysis  of  social  phe- 
nomena, including  theory  building.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  204,  or 
Anthropology  110  or  permission  of  instructor.  Required  of  all  sociology 
majors.  Spring. 

211.  Early  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History  (Byers)  One  course 

Aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the  colonial  and  national  eras. 
Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform,  the  impact  of  reli- 
gion, and  sectionalism.  Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Fall,  1988. 

212.  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History  Since  1865  (Byers)  One  course 

Problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  topics 
such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  science  and  society,  and  social 
reform  movements.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. Offered  Spring,  1988. 

213.  Belief  Systems  (Thompson/Staff)  One  course 

Theory,  methodology,  and  research  findings  in  the  anthropological  study 
of  belief  systems.  Cross  cultural  analysis  of  religion  as  well  as  the  sociolog- 
ical study  of  religion  in  American  society.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.) 

215.  Social  Statistics  (Staff)  One  course 

The  principles  and  methods  for  collecting  and  analyzing  social  and  eco- 
nomic data.  Stress  on  tests  of  hypotheses;  non-parametric  techniques; 
multivariate  analysis  and  data  transformation,  and  manipulation.  Use  of 
examples  from  the  disciplines  of  sociology.  (See  Psychology  101.)  Prereq- 
uisite: Sociology  100,  or  Sociology  204,  or  Anthropology  110. 

220.  Social  Stratification  (Staff)  One  course 

Systems  of  social  inequality  (stratification)  in  human  societies.  Emphasis 
on  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  of  social  inequality.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  100  or  junior  standing. 
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225.  Community  Social  Service  Systems  (Farris)  One  course 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  application  of  sociological  principles  in 
the  social  services.  This  course  reviews  the  history7  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  includes  field  placement  in  an  agency.  Prerequisite:  Sociol- 
ogy 100  or  Sociology'  204  or  Psychology  10.  Fall,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

226.  Community  Social  Services 

Practice  and  Methods  (Farris)  One  course 

An  in-depth  review  of  the  diagnostic  and  functional  methods  and  thera- 
peutic techniques  used  in  the  delivery  of  social  services.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  needs  assessment,  interaction  with  the  individual,  and  client 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  225  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring,  1989  and  alternate  years. 

230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society  (Triplette)  One  course 

Causes  and  consequences  of  behavioral  expectations  associated  with  mas- 
culine and  feminine  gender  roles  in  modern  societies.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  social  learning,  role  conflict,  and  social  movements  associated  with 
social  inequalities  related  to  sex  status.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  jun- 
ior standing,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

232.  Marriage  and  The  Family  (Farris)  One  course 

The  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or  junior  standing. 

235.  Business  and  Society  (Triplette)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  corporation  in 
modern  society.  Changes  in  the  structure  and  processes  of  corporations 
are  examined  as  are  controversies  over  the  impact  of  corporate  policies 
and  goals  on  employees,  consumers  and  the  general  public.  Topics 
include  Industrial  society,  Post-Industrial  society  and  the  sociology  of 
work  and  occupations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  Sociology  204  or 
Anthropology  110  or  permission  of  instructor. 

250.  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Management  (Triplette)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  major  psychological  factors  and  processes  produc- 
ing stability  and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
interpersonal  behavior,  small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  conflict, 
and  organization.  Fall. 

252.  Sociology  of  Aging  (Farris)  One  course 

An  examination  of  the  major  theories  of  aging.  The  demography  of  aging 
and  the  influence  of  longevity  on  social  issues.  Fall  1988  and  alternate 
years.  No  prerequisite. 

254.  Technology  and  Social  Change  (Staff)  One  course 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  technology  on  contemporary  social  institutions 
and  normative  behavior.  The  role  of  computer  and  space  age  technology 
in  contemporary  social  institutions.  Topics  include  technology  and  theo- 
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ries  of  social  change,  computers  and  information  transfer,  security, 
privacy;  computers  and  ethics;  computers  in  education,  government, 
industry,  the  arts,  and  social  forecasting.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  emergence  of  an  information  society  and  the  resulting  shifts  in  social 
values  and  lifestyles.  Spring  term,  alternate  years.  No  prerequisite. 

260.  Modern  Complex  Organizations  (Triplette)  One  course 

Sociological  perspectives  on  complex  organizations — govenmental,  non- 
profit, and  business.  Special  attention  given  to  bureaucracy,  goals  and 
effectiveness,  coordination,  authority,  and  change.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

270.  Criminology  (Staff)  One  course 

An  analysis,  by  attention  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency as  legal  categories.  Sociological  theories  of  causation  of  and  social 
reaction  to  crime  and  delinquency  also  included.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or  Sociology  204  or  Junior  standing. 

275.  Internship  in  Sociology  (Staff)  One-half  to  two  courses 

An  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  the  student  has  learned  in 
coursework  to  solve  problems  in  a  real  work  setting;  the  apprenticeship 
aspect  of  internship  implies  that  the  student  has  some  base  of  knowledge 
and  will  increase  her  knowledge  and  skills  by  direct  contact  with  an  expe- 
rienced, knowledgeable  mentor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average;  maximum  credit  per  term  is  one 
course;  admission  by  application  only. 

280.  Urban  Community  (Triplette)  One  course 

The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major 
demographic  features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  social 
organization.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring,  1988  and  alternate  years. 

290.  Honors  Independent 

Study  in  Sociology  (Staff)  One  to  four  courses 

Advanced  independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Nor- 
mally open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  sociology,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  two  courses. 

310.  Special  Topics  in  Sociology  (Staff)  One  course 

Contemporary  issues  in  sociology.  This  course  consists  of  intensive  study 
of  current  topics  in  the  field  of  sociology.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and 
any  200-level  sociology  course  or  permission  of  department.  Offered  as 
needed. 


Student  Designed  Major  (See  page  82) 
Women's  Studies  (See  page  81) 
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Awards  and  Prizes 


The  Elisabeth  Oesterlein  Award — Named  in  recognition  of  the  first 
teacher  of  the  school  for  girls  begun  in  1772,  the  Oesterlein  Award  is  pre- 
sented annually  at  Founders  Day  to  the  senior  who,  during  her  four  years 
at  Salem,  has  made  notable  contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  at  Salem 
College.  It  recognizes  both  outstanding  leadership  and  scholarship,  and 
the  recipient  must  have  attained  a  30  average  overall. 

TheH.A.  Pfohl  Awards — Established  by  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  a  long-time  trustee  of  Salem  Academy  and  College,  the  HA.  Pfohl 
Awards  are  given  annually  in  two  categories:  (1)  $200  to  a  senior  student 
who  exemplifies  strong  campus  citizenship,  Christian  character,  loyalty, 
and  effective  service  to  the  College;  and  (2)  $200  to  a  faculty  member  who 
has  demonstrated  sound  service,  loyalty,  Christian  influence,  and  effective 
teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes — Established  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Salem  College  in  1958,  the  awards  are  made  to  students  in  a  number  of 
areas  of  academic  achievement.  Included  is  an  award  of  $100  to  the  fresh- 
man and  to  the  junior  with  the  highest  quality  point  average,  provided  she 
returns  for  the  academic  year  immediately  following. 

Jess  Byrd  Scholar-Athlete  Award — Named  in  honor  of  Professor  Emeri- 
tus Jess  Byrd,  this  award  goes  to  a  senior  who  has  maintained  a  30  average 
overall,  demonstrated  leadership  in  both  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
athletics,  and  shown  consistent  qualities  of  good  sportsmanship. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Awards — The  Alumnae  Association  of 
Salem  College  presents  awards  to  students  each  year  for  the  best  creative 
work  in  art,  literature,  and  music.  The  work  may  be  in  one  of  a  variety  of 
forms. 

Lovin  History  Award — The  award,  named  in  honor  of  Cynthia  Lovin 
McArthur,  a  1975  graduate,  is  presented  to  an  outstanding  senior  who  has 
majored  in  either  History,  American  Studies,  or  Art  History  The  recipient 
must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3-5  average,  demonstrated  through  inde- 
pendent study  or  honors  work  her  promise  as  a  history  scholar,  and  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  Salem  community  The  honor  carries  with 
it  a  $100  prize  and  an  engraved  bowl. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Memorial  Prize — Established  in  1956  by  the 
Class  of  1946  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  this  award  is  made  annually  to 
an  outstanding  student  in  nutrition  or  interior  design. 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Elementary  Education  Award — Established 
in  1971  by  the  Class  of  1971  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  this  award  is 
made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the  elementary  education 
program. 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn  Award — An  award  of  $50  is  made  annu- 
ally to  the  student  displaying  the  most  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership 
on  campus  during  her  senior  year.  The  donors,  who  are  sisters,  each 
served  as  president  of  student  government  while  at  Salem  College. 
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The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson  Awards — Established  by  the  children  of 
Winnie  Warlick  Simpson,  a  Salem  College  alumna,  an  annual  award  is 
given  in  both  music  theory  and  music  composition. 

Sophisteia  Award — This  award  is  a  gift  to  Salem  College  from  the  Class 
of  1978  in  conjunction  with  the  class  of  1973.  This  award  was  established 
in  1978  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  outstanding  academic  achieve- 
ment and  the  excellence  in  scholarship  of  a  graduating  senior.  During  the 
graduation  ceremony,  the  award  will  be  presented  to  the  senior  graduate 
with  the  highest  grade  point  average  over  four  years. 

Student  Research  Fund — The  Class  of  1975  established  as  its  gift  to  the 
College  a  $1,000  trust  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used  to  support  selected  stu- 
dent research  projects.  Interested  students  are  encouraged  to  apply,  and 
the  recipients  are  chosen  by  a  faculty  committee. 
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Honor  Organizations 


Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  a  freshman  honor  society  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  living,  high  standards  of  learning,  and  to  encourage 
superior  academic  achievement  in  a  student's  first  year  at  Salem.  To  be 
admitted  to  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  a  freshman  must  take  a  full  academic 
load  and  have  a  quality  point  average  of  3-5.  Students  are  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  and  fall  terms. 


Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  an  honorary  dramatic  fraternity  which  offers  mem- 
bership to  those  students  who  achieve  a  high  standard  of  work  in 
dramatics.  Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  on  stage  and 
in  some  area  of  crew  work  are  eligible  for  membership. 


Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  recognize  and 
foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  juniors  and  seniors  of 
superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  specified  amount 
of  work  at  Salem. 


Mortar  Board 

Mortar  Board  is  a  national  honor  society  for  senior  students  who  have 
demonstrated  distinguished  ability  and  achievement  in  scholarship,  lead- 
ership, and  service  to  the  college  and  the  community  Members  are 
tapped  for  the  society  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  or  the  beginning  of 
their  senior  year. 


Omicron  Delta  Kappa 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  a  national  honor  society,  recognizes  junior  and 
senior  students  who  have  attained  academic  success  and  demonstrated 
the  desire  to  contribute  to  a  better  community  through  involvement  in  an 
integrated  program  of  extracurricular  activities. 

Order  of  the  Scorpion 

This  organization  serves  the  College  through  projects,  which  though 
often  small  and  intangible,  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  "spirit  of 
Salem."  The  membership  is  composed  of  no  more  than  fourteen  juniors 
and  seniors  chosen  by  members  of  the  Order. 
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Phi  Alpha  Theta 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  national  honorary  history  society,  encourages  and 
recognizes  outstanding  achievement  in  that  field  of  study  Both  faculty  and 
students  may  be  inducted  into  this  society 


Pi  Gamma  Mu 

Pi  Gamma  Mu  is  the  International  Social  Science  Honor  Society  It  rec- 
ognizes achievement  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  is  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  meet  its  high  standards  through  their  course  work  in  history 
political  science,  economics,  sociology  and  psychology 
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Organization  of  the  College 


Board  of  Trustees  1986-1987 


Francis  M.James  III,  Chairman 

Mary  Bryant  Newell,  Vice  Chairman 

Pat  Greene  Rather,  Secretary  Mary  Lou  Fields  Riggs,  Treasurer 


Charles  W.  Akers  (1988) 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Diane  Payne  Arrowood  (1992) 

Librarian 
Piedmont  Publishing  Company 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

C.  Daniel  Crews  (1992) 

Pastor 
Mizpah  Moravian  Church 
Rural  Hall,  North  Carolina 

Terrie  Allen  Davis  (1992) 

Attorney 

Allman,  Spry,  Humphreys  and  Armentrout 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

John  W.  Dowdle  (1992) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Robert  E.  Elberson  (1989) 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Sara  Lee  Corporation 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Velma  E.  Fussell  (1987) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Edward  A.  Horriganjr.  (1988) 

Chairman/ President/ Chief  Executive  Officer 

RJR-Nabisco 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Dorothy  Hutaff  ( 1 988) 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

Francis  M.  James  III  (1989) 

Professor!  Chairman 

Department  of  Anesthesia 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

John  G.  Medlinjr.  (1987) 
President/ Chief  Executive  Officer 

First  Wachovia  Corporation 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Charles  W.  Miller  (1987) 

President 

Insurance  Service  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Robert  F.  Miller  Sr.  (1989) 

President 

Hayworth-Miller  Funeral  Home,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Landis  Miller  Neal  (1989) 
McLean,  Virginia 

Mary  Bryant  Newell  (1990) 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Ellen  Carswell  Parsley  (1987) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Clayton  H.  Persons  (1987) 
Kernersville,  North  Carolina 

Thomas  Edward  Powell  III  (1992) 

President 

Carolina  Biological  Supply  Company 

Burlington,  North  Carolina 

Pat  Greene  Rather  (1990) 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mary  Lou  Fields  Riggs  (1989) 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Cedric  S.  Rodney  (1992) 

Chaplain 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Henry  C.  Roemer  (1987) 

Of  Counsel 

Petree,  Stockton  and  Robinson 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Ward  Rose  (1987) 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 

Sarah  Shore  Ruffin  (1988) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Wayne  C.  Shugart  (1989) 

Attorney 

Booe,  Mitchell,  Goodson  and  Shugart 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Richard  L.  Sides  (1992) 

Associate  Pastor 

Home  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Jeannine  Smith  (1989) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Hans  W.  Wanders  (1992) 

President 

The  Wachovia  Corporation 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

F.  Herbert  Weber  (1989) 

Pastor 

The  Little  Church  on  the  Lane 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


Martha  Brockenbrough  Wilde  (1990) 
Houston,  Texas 

Calder  W.  Womble  (1988) 

Attorney 

Womble,  Carlyle,  Sandridge  and  Rice 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Emeriti 

Jess  Lucile  Byrd,  B.A.,  M.A Emma  Lehman  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Roy  Jones  Campbell,  B.A.,  M.PH Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 

Mary  Frances  Cash,  B.M Associate  Professor  of  Theory,  Emeritus 

Anna  J.  Cooper,  BA.,  MA.,  M.S Librarian,  Emeritus 

Merrimon  Cuninggim,  A.B.,  MA.,  BA,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D President,  Emeritus 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee,  B.A.,  M.A Louise  C  Shaffner  Professor 

of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 

Laura  C.  Edwards,  B.A.,  M.A Associate  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Louise  Y.  Gossett,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

Hans  Heidemann,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Piano  Diploma Professor  of  Piano,  Emeritus 

Mary  Stewart  Hill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Religion  and 

Philosophy,  Emeritus 

Edith  A.  Kirkland,  B.A Director  of  Admissions,  Emeritus 

William  G.  Mangum,  B.A.,  M.A Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus 

Mary  L.  Melvin,  B.A.,  MA Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Emeritus 

Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  B.A Treasurer,  Emeritus 

Paul  Willard  Peterson,  B.A.,  M.M Professor  of  Voice,  Emeritus 

June  Louise  Samson,  B.A.,  M.A Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 

Clemens  Sandresky  B.A.,  M.A Dean,  School  of  Music,  Emeritus 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky,  B.M.,  M.M Professor  of  Composition  and  Theory,  Emeritus 

Edwin  F.  Shewmake,  B.S.,  MA Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus 

Margaret  L.  Simpson,  BA Registrar,  Emeritus 

Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch,  B.A.,  M.A.  Ph.D Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education,  Emeritus 

Robert  Lewis  Wendt,  B.A.,  M.A Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus 

William  Beckler  White,  B.A,  B.S.,  MA.  Ph.D Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

The  Faculty 

Thomas  V.  Litzenburgjr.  (1982)' 

President,  Salem  Academy  and  College 

B.A,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Patricia  A.  Sullivan  (1981) 

Dean  of  the  College,  Professor  of  Biology 

AB.,  Notre  Dame  College  of  St.  John's  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966) 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.  Trinity  College 

James  Lee  Bray  (1958) 

Professor  of  Education 

AB,  Ed.M,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

BA,  MA,  East  Tennessee  University 

*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
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Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957) 

Ivy  May  Hixson  Professor  of  Humanities 

AB.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

W.  Douglas  Cardwelljr.  (1972)* 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Transylvania  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Errol  MacGregor  Clauss  (1963) 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Linda  Modey  Dudley  (1971) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Elizabeth  H.  Dull  (1984) 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Interior  Design 

B.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

James  W.  Edwards  (1965)* 

Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University 

Jeffrey  A.  Ersoff  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Computer  Science,  Director  of  Academic  Computing 

BA,  Cornell  University;  MA,  Florida  Atlantic  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

M.  Cynthia  Farris  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Todd  L.  Fay  (1976) 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B  A,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Mary  Ann  Garcia  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

BA,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Deborah  L.  Harrell  (1980) 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Sydma  Hatzopoulos  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University 

Catherine  D.  Holderness  (1986) 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Management 

BA,  San  Jose  State  University;  M.BA,  University  of  Nevada-Reno 

Mary  Homrighous  (1964) 

Professor  of  English 

AB.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Patricia  C.  Howe  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

BA,The  College  of  William  and  Man7;  MA,  University  of  Hawaii;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

James  M.Jordan  (1959) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

BA,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Susan  L.  Keane  (1979) 

Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.T  (AS.C.P),  Penrose  Hospital 

Sidney  L.  Kelly,  Jr.  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

BA,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D., 

Vanderbilt  University 

*On  leave  1987-88. 
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Gary  Ljungquist  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
George  F.  McKnight  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  Women  in  Science 
B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Brian  Meehan  (1972) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  C.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Ellen  J.  McEwen  (1985) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Ashland  College;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University 
Craig  Harrison  Miller  (1976) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Lewis  and  Clark  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Natalia  R.  Moehle  (1984) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
BA,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Thomas  B.  Mowbray  (1978) 
Professor  of  Biology 

BA,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

BA,  Augustana  College;  M.S.RH.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
The  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  University 
Charles  B.  Pate  (1971) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Jerry  Pubantz  (1976)* 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.F.S.,  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Michael  Reiner  (1986) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
BA,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Suzanne  Roth  (1986) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.A.,  California  State  University  at  Northridge; 
M.FA.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966) 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Dorothy  Russell  (1978) 

Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Teacher  Education,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
BA.  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College;  M.A.,  Paterson  State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Greensboro 
Dudley  D.  Shearburn  (1977) 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
AB.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1955) 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Adam  Stiener  (1966) 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon 

Thomas  L.  Tacker  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Ecoriomics 

B.S.,  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

*On  leave  Fall,  1987  and  January,  1988. 
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Clark  A.  Thompson  (1964) 

Starbuck  Professor  of  Religion,  College  Chaplain 

BA,  University  of  Rochester;  B.D.,  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D., 

Brown  University 

Marianne  Triplette  (1977)* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

BA,  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Anne  Woodward  (I960) 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Salem  Academy  and  College  and  Professor  of  Physical 

Education 

BA,  Duke  University;  MA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Janet  S.  Zehr  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

BA,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Geneseo;  M.S.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 


Part-Time  Faculty 

Mary  Lucy  Bivins  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Speech  and  Drama  and  Director  of  Pierrettes 

BA,  Salem  College;  MA,  Wake  Forest  University 

Douglas  B.  Borwick  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Arts  Management 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Baylor  University;  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972) 

Instructor  in  Ceramics 

BA,  Graceland  College;  M.FA,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Penny  Griffin  (1975) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

BA,  Appalachian  State  University;  MA,  Florida  State  University 

William  Michael  Hammond  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology 

BA,  Northwestern  University;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Rebecca  M.  Hendrickson  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Director  of  Art  Exhibits 

BA,  University  of  Washington;  M.FA,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Laura  Johnson  Richards  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Aquatics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee-Knoxville 

John  Rowland  (1982) 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Classical  Languages,  Salem-Wake  Forest  University 

B.S.,  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  College;  MA,  Indiana  University 

Manuel  Vargas-Perez  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

BA,  University  of  the  Americas;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

Emily  H.  Wilson  (1984) 

Instructor  in  English 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  MA,  Wake  Forest  University 
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School  of  Music 

Barbara  Lister-Sink  (1986) 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano,  Dean 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  Soloist  Diploma  and  Prix  d'Excellence,  Utrecht  Conservatory 

Anne  Carter  (1985)' 

Instructor  in  Suzuki  Violin 

Forrest  Campbell  (1986)* 

Instructor  in  Clarinet 

B.M.,  NC  School  of  the  Arts;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Anita  Cirba  (1986)* 

Instructor  in  Trumpet 

B.M.,  NC  School  of  the  Arts;  M.M.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

Diane  Colin  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.S.,  California  State  College 

Anne  Peacock  DiPiazza  (1976)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Raymond  Ebert  (1985)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

BA,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

John  Ellis  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Oboe 

Irma  Gatewood  Goldberg  (1982)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Carolyn  Denning  Harris  (1979)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

BA,  Adelphi  University 

Patrick  Hicks  (1986)* 

Instructor  in  Suzuki  Piano 

M.M.,  Peabody  Conservatory 

Rebecca  Lanier  Howard  (1978)* 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Northwestern  University 

Pamela  Howland  (1986)* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music;  D.M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky  (1951) 

Professor  of  Voice 

B.S.Juilliard  School  of  Music;  MA,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 

Nola  Reed  Knouse  (1983)* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Flute 

BA,  Wake  Forest  University;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

William  Kossler  (1986)* 

Instructor  in  Guitar 

B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Jean  E.  Kostelich  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Suzuki  Piano 

B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  Indiana  University 

Elizabeth  Kraus  (1986)* 

Instructor  in  Suzuki  Piano 

BA,  Salem  College 

Ann  Listokin  (1967)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

Institute  of  Modern  Piano  Technique,  Mannes  College  of  Music 

Robert  Listokin  (1980) 

Instructor  in  Clarinet 

B.S.M.Juilliard  School  of  Music 

*Salem  Music  School  Faculty 
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Anna  H.  Matthews  (1976)* 

Instructor  in  Voice 

BA,  Brigham  Young  University 

Charles  R.  Medlin  (1953)* 

Instructor  in  Cello  and  Piano 

University  of  North  Carolina  andjuilliard  School  of  Music 

Bruce  Moss  (1980)* 

Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts;  M.M.  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955) 

Professor  of  Organ 

B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A,  Boston  University 

Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller  (1958) 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory 

Patricia  Pence-Sokoloff  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  of  Harp 

B.S.,  West  Chester  State  University 

Mark  Popkin  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Bassoon 

AB.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

John  Pruett  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Violin  and  Viola 

BA,  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

Eric  Schoulda  (1984)* 

Instructor  in  Guitar 

B.M.,  American  University 

Sandra  Talton  (1985)' 

Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.M.,  Furman  University;  M.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Robert  Ward  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education  and  Conducting 

B.S.,  Plymouth  State  College;  M.M.,  DMA,  Michigan  State  University 

Nancy  Wurtele  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.S.  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  D.MA,  University  of 

Southern  California 

Marguerite  Young  (1981)* 

Instructor  in  Violin 

B.M.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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Adjunct  Faculty  in 

Medical  Technology 

Program  in  Medical  Technology, 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

Michael  L.  O'Connor,  M.D Medical  Director 

Lenora  W.  Flynn,  MT  (ASCP)  H,  M.Ed Program  Director 

Gwen  Bradsher,  MT  (ASCP)  SM Instructor  in  Clinical  Microbiology 

Candace  Culton,  MT  (ASCP)  SH Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy 

Judi  Scaro,  MT  (ASCP)  SC Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry 

Doris  Hillegass,  MT  (ASCP),  MAEd Instructor  in  Blood  Bank/ Serology 

Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 
School  of  Medical  Technology 

Joseph  B.  Dudley,  M.D Medical  Director 

Donna  G.  Basch,  MT  (ASCP)  SC Program  Director 

Debbie  Newsome,  MT  (ASCP) Education  Coordinator  in  Clinical  Biochemistry 

and  Mycology 

Kay  Pugh,  MT  (ASCP)  SH Education  Coordinator  in  Clinical  Hematology, 

Parasitology,  Management  and  Education 

Phyllis  Taylor,  MT  (ASCP)  SBB Education  Coordinator  in  Blood  Bank/Serology 

and  Microbiology 

Medical  Technology  Program 
Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Frances  K.  Widmann,  M.D Medical  Director 

Margaret  C.  Schmidt,  MT  (ASCP)  SH,  CLS  (NCA),  M.A Program  Director 

Cynthia  L.  Wells,  MT  (ASCP),  CLS  (NCA),  Ed.D Assistant  Program  Director 

Kenni  B.  Beam,  MT  (ASCP)  SM,  CLS  (NCA),  M.S Education  Coordinator  in 

Clinical  Microbiology 

Michael  L.  Bishop,  MT  (ASCP),  CLS  (NCA),  M.S Education  Coordinator  in 

Clinical  Chemistry  and  Computers 
Iris  W.  Long,  MT  (ASCP)  SH,  CLS  (NCA),  M.BA Education  Coordinator  in 

Clinical  Hematology 
Denise  Y.  Rodio,  MT  (ASCP)  SBB Education  Coordinator  in 

Immunohematology 

Administration 

Administration  and  Staff  1986-1987 

Office  of  the  President 

Thomas  V.  Litzenburgjr.  (1982) 

President,  Salem  Academy  and  College 

BA,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Terry  Moore-Painter  (1984) 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

BA,  Wake  Forest  University;  MA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Delores  S.  Clarke  (1964) 

Executive  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Patricia  A.  Sullivan  (1981) 

Dean  of  the  College,  Professor  of  Biology 

AB.,  Notre  Dame  College  of  St.  John's  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Barbara  Lister-Sink  (1986) 

Dean,  School  of  Music;  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

AB.,  Smith  College;  Soloist  Diploma  in  Piano,  Prix  d'Excellence,  Utrecht  Conservatory 
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Dorothy  Russell  (1978) 

Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Teacher  Education;  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

BA,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College;  MA.,  Paterson  State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Greensboro 

George  F.  McKnight  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  Women  in  Science 

B  A,  LaSalle  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Dorothy  Canady  (1978) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Office  of  Continuing  Education 

Martha  Fleer  (1973) 

Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Continuing  Education 

BA,  University  of  Richmond;  MAEd.,  Wake  Forest  University;  Ed.D.,  North  Carolina 

State  University 

Vera  Shelton  (1981) 

Administrative  Assistant 

BA,  Pfeiffer  College,  M.Div,  Duke  University 

Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971) 

Faculty  Adviser,  Adult  Degree  Program;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Dudley  D.  Shearburn  (1977) 

Faculty  Adviser,  Adult  Degree  Program;  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

Mary  R.  Farrell  (1987) 

Secretary 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Nancy  Bryan  (1983) 

Registrar 

BA,  Colby  College;  MA,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frances  Dunn  (1970) 

Assistant,  Registrar's  Office 

BA,  Salem  College 

Diana  Rymar  (1983) 

Assistant  Registrar 

BA,  Western  Carolina  University 

The  Library 

Rose  Simon  (1979) 

Director  of  Libraries 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester;  MA,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Julia  Bitting  (1979) 

Part-Time  Reference  Librarian 

BA,  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Jessica  Boing  (1986) 

Circulation  Assistant 

B.S.H.E.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  MA,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Cathy  Collicutt  (1985) 

Part-Time  Reference  Librarian 

AB.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Kathleen  M.  CyUcowski  (1978) 

Technical  Sendees  Librarian 

BA,  Wayne  State  University;  M.L.S.,  Western  Michigan  University  at  Kalamazoo 

Peggy  S.  Phelps  (1986) 

Serials  and  Technical  Services  Assistant 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Janice  Safrit  (1975) 

Selected  Collections  Librarian 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.L.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Susan  Taylor  (1970) 

Reference  Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College 

Faculty  Secretaries 

Grace  Auman  (1961) 

Administrative  Assistant,  School  of  Music 

Joanne  M.  Gaudio  (1987) 

Secretary,  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

BA,  University  of  Rochester;  M.S.W.,  Syracuse  University  School  of  Social  Work 

Deirdre  Perry  (1985) 

Secretary,  Main  Hall 

Dorothy  Sayers  (1976) 

Secretary,  Public  Relations  and  Faculty  Services 

BA.,  Salem  College 

Cornelia  L.  Vaughn  (1986) 

Secretary,  Science  Building 

Office  of  Admissions 

Ann  E.  Shanahan  (1986) 

Dean  of  Admissions 

AB.,  Smith  College 

Kathy  Barnes  (1981) 

Associate  Dean  of  Admissions 

BA,  Salem  College 

Connie  Guthrie  (1986) 

Word  Processor/ Secretary 

Ellen  Hamrick  (1983) 

Assistant  Dean  of  Admissions 

BA,  Salem  College 

Barbara  Johnson  (1974) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Jean  E.  Kostelich  (1984) 

Music  Admissions  Coordinator 

B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  Indiana  University 

Skinner  A.  McGee  (1986) 

Administrative  Assistant 

AA,  St.  Mary's;  B.A.,  Salem  College 

Julie  M.  Trabue  (1986) 

Admissions  Counselor 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Office  of  Dean  of  Students 

Virginia  Johnson  (1964) 

Dean  of  Students 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Deborah  V.  Cates  (1984) 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Student  Actii  ities  and  Residential  Life 

B.A.,  Tulane  University;  MSW,  Louisiana  State  University 

Ann  Coleman  (1984) 

Secretary  to  Student  Services 

AA,  Peace  College 

Becky  Pack-Moxley  (1975) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Financial  Aid 

Neville  G.  Watkins  (1984) 

Director 

BA,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 
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College  Health  Service 

Thomas  Cannon  (1978) 

Director 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

School  of  Medicine 

Robert  G.  Kelly  (1979) 

Director 

B.S.,  Clemson  University;  M.D.,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 

Thomas  Littlejohn  Ili  (1978) 

Director 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

School  of  Medicine 

Allene  F.  Cooley  (1981) 

Family  Nurse  Practitioner 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  in  Nursing,  U.  of  Colorado;  FNP 

Certification,  U.N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill 

Miriam  Farmer  (1978) 

Head  Nurse 

R.N.,  Rex  Hospital 

Phyllis  Bernstein  (1985) 

Nurse 

R.N.,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Bettie  Elliott  (1981) 

Nurse 

RN.,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Beverly  Orrell  (1984) 

Nurse 

A.D.,  Forsyth  Technical  Institute 

Sylvia  Yarnell  (1986) 

Nurse 

BA,  Elizabethtown  College 

Career  Development  Office 

Judy  Aanstad  (1974) 

Director 

BA,  Macalester  College;  MA,  Ed.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Learning  Resource  Center  I  Counseling 

Tyrell  Rice  (1986) 

Director 

B.S.,  MA,  Central  Michigan  University 

Residence  Hall  Directors 

Frances  Budd  (1980) 

Gramley  Residence  Hall  Director 
Delia  Carlton  (1981) 
Babcock  Residence  Hall  Director 
Heidi  Fletcher  (1986) 
Bitting  Residence  Hall  Director 
BA,  Salem  College 
Denise  Groh  (1986) 
Sisters  Residence  Hall  Director 
B.S.,  Mars  Hill  College 
Ada  Larrazabal  (1986) 
Strong  Residence  Hall  Director 
BA,  University  of  Miami 
Kristen  Rountree  (1985) 
Clewell  Residence  Hall  Director 
B.S.,  Salem  College 
M.  Lee  Shackelford  (1986) 
South  Residence  Hall  Director 
B.M.,  Salem  College 
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Business  Office 

Thomas  N.  Macon  Jr.  (1977) 

Chief  Business  Officer 

A.B.,  Mercer  University;  MAcc,  University  of  Georgia 

Doreann  Smith  (1983) 

Director  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  High  Point  College 

Samuel  C.  Cox  (1985) 

Computer  Programmer  and  Operator 

BA.,  Piedmont  Bible  College 

Helen  McGuire  (I960) 

Bursar 

Nikki  Brock  (1971) 

Assistant  Bursar 

Linda  Grady  (1985) 

Administrative  Assistant 

Teresa  Myers  (1983) 

Cashier 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Institutional  Advancement 

Paige  French  (1977) 

Director  of  Institutional  Advancement 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  MA.Ed.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Virginia  P.  Apple  (1985) 

Assistant  Director  of  Publications 

BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Arlene  Arnoczy  (1985) 

Gift  Recorder 

Elizabeth  Combs  (1987) 

Alumnae  Projects  Coordinator 

BA  Salem  College 

Lynne  M.  Daniels  (1986) 

Assistant  Director  of  Institutional  Advancement 

BA,  Salem  College 

Doris  M.Eller  (1971) 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

B.S.,  Salem  College 

Sylvia  A.  Hampton  (1986) 

Word  Processor  Operator 

Patricia  H.  Keiser  (1986) 

Assistant  Director  of  Institutional  Advancement 

BA,  Salem  College 

Barbara  Long  (1983) 

Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publications 

B.FA,  East  Carolina  University 

Rosanna  Mallon  (1985) 

Alumnae  Assistant 

Connie  Muncy  (1981) 

Secretary 

Peggy  Scholley  (1983) 

Assistant  Director  of  Institutional  Advancement 

BA,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  MA.,  George  Washington  University 

Institutional  Services 

James  L.  Wall  Jr.  (1983) 

Director  of  Physical  Plant 

B.M.E.,  Auburn  University;  M.S.,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

Stephen  G.  Hampton  (1985) 

Director  of  Safety  and  Security 
B.S.,  Winston-Salem  State  University 
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Wayne  Deblois  (1983) 

Manager,  Epicure  Food  Service 

Louise  Ely  (1980) 

Switchboard  Operator 

Karl  Heidemann  (1986) 

Technical  Director 

Dennis  Lloyd  (1986) 

Director  of  Custodial  Services 

Brenda  Oha  (1981) 

Associate  Director  of  Custodial  Services 

Dorothy  Snyder  (1986) 

Switchboard  Operator 

Louise  R.  Stafford  (1975) 

Supervisor,  Supply  Center 

Katherine  Stephens  (1978) 

Assistant,  Supply  Center 

Calvin  L.  Zimmermann  (1974) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Custodial  Services 
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Alumnae  Organization 


Alumnae  Executive  Board  of 
Directors  1987-1988 

President 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Woollen 
(Velva  Whitescarver  '61) 
1300  Dilworth  Rd. 
Charlotte,  NC  28203 
(704)  377-2358 

1st  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Esmond  Phelps 
(Elizabeth  Peabody  '69) 
2018  Jefferson  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70115 
(504)891-7484 

2nd  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Hutchens 
(Tricia  McKinnon  73) 
1315Greenway  Dr. 
High  Point,  NC  27262 
(919)  882-8645 

3rd  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Stiles 
(Mary  Badcock  77) 
1404  Briarwood  Lane 
Lakeland,  FL  33803 
(813)  686-7910 

Secretary 

Mrs.  William  B.  Stadler 
(Edith  Storey  '62) 
3526  Traylor  Dr. 
Richmond,  VA  23235 
(804)  320-1300 

Salem  Fund  Chairman 
Mrs.  John  K.  Jennings 
(Karen  Park  70) 
209  Windtree 
Greenwood,  SC  29646 
(803)  229-1481 


Alumnae  Admissions  Representatives 

Alabama  Elizabeth  Wilhelm  Warren 

Birmingham  ■* 

Mitzi  M.  Dooley  1 982  (Mrs-  Thomas  R- ) 

(Mrs.  Thomas  L.)  2339  Dartmouth  Circle  35226 

1006  Broadway  35209  Amy  Hendrix  Weber  1981 

Ann  Appich  Harrison  1981  <Mrs-  ^nldin  G.) 

(Mrs.  William  E.)  9  Montevallo  Dr.  35213 
950  Linwood  Rd.  35222 
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Mobile 

Averell  Pharr  Stuart  1974 

(Mrs.  J.  B.) 
2261  Dubroca  36607 

Linyer  Ward  Zieman  1971 

(Mrs.  Thomas  T.,Jr) 
311  McDonald  Ave.  36604 

Montgomery 

Ann  Lang  Blackmon  1955 

(Mrs.  R.  L.) 
2940  Jamestown  Dr.  361 1 1 

Claire  Mangum  Fordham  1973 

(Mrs.  Danny) 
4546  Middle  Fork  Rd.  36106 

Katherine  Auerbach  Johnson 
1975 

(Mrs.  Paul  Edwin) 
3330  Drexel  Road  36106 

Selma 

Bessie  Smith  Ratcliffe  1955 

(Mrs.  Jefferson  G.) 
710  Mabry  Street  36701 

Martha  Wilkinson  Reeves  1959 

(Mrs.  H.  Mallory) 
815  Houston  Park  36701 

Arkansas 

Little  Rock 

Sue  Cook  Powell  1963 

(Mrs.  Peter  J.) 
5500  North  Grandview  72207 

Harriet  Calhoun  Stephens  1981 

(Mrs.  Warren  A) 
5201  Country  Club  Blvd.  72207 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Catherine  Lanier  Lemon  1963 

(Mrs.  L.  Gene) 
1012  W.  Las  Palmaritas  Dr. 
85021 

California 

Huntington  Beach 
Cam  VossDillard  1970 

(Mrs.  Robert, Jr.) 
19281  Baywater  Lane  92646 

Los  Angeles 

Mary  Ping  Ping  Wong  1971 

3314  Rowena  Avenue,  Apt.  1 

99027 

San  Francisco 

Tripp  Tate  Diedrichs  1967 

(Mrs.  Andre  Peter) 
1824  Webster  Street  941 1 5 


Colorado 

Boulder 

Normie  Abercrombie  Offerle 

1963 

(Mrs.  Ronald  K.) 
5790  Knoll  Crest  Court  80301 

Denver 

Barbara  E.  Barton  1970 

2525  S.  Dayton  Way,  #1408 

80231 

Connecticut 

Old  Say  brook 

Nancy  Gilchrist  Millen  1957 

(Mrs.  Presslyjr.) 
6  Cromwell  Ct.  06475 
Wethersfield 
Susan  Glaser  Fisher  1956 

(Mrs.  R.  L.) 
500  Highland  Street  06109 
District  of  Columbia 

Washington 

Gay  Austin  Cash  1963 

(Mrs.  L.  Hartsell) 
51 16  Palisade  Lane,  NW  20016 

Beth  Pollard  1974 

3726  Connecticut  Avenue,  #215 

20008 

Delaware 

Hockessin 

Jacqueline  Neilson  Brasher 

1955 

(Mrs.  Don) 
Ramsey  Road,  Rt.  3,  Box  175-C 
19707 

Florida 

Coral  Springs 

Daphne  Dukate  Davis  1965 

204  NW  92nd  Terrace  33065 

Deland 

Mary  Alice  Ryals  Acree  1956 

(Mrs.  Walter  M,  III) 
16  Crooked  Tree  Trail  32720 
Elgin  AFB 
Kathy  Echols  McKenna  1980 

(Mrs.  Patrick  M.) 
19-C  Lin  Dr.  32542 

Ft.  Walton  Beach 
Cindy  Arant  Wilson  1981 
1306Edenfield  Dr.  32548 

Jacksonville 

Donna  Forney  Dulin  1979 

4957  Arapahoe  Ave.  32210 
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Dee  Wilson  Loop  1981 

(Mrs.  David  W.) 
4326  Rosewood  32207 

Orlando 

Douglas  Heinrich  Erikson  1963 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
1226  Golden  Lane  32804 

Panama  City 

Laurie  Fraser  Combs  1973 

(Mrs.  Samuel  L.,  Ill) 
456  Sudduth  Avenue  32401 

Roberta  Walters  Hudgins  1974 

(Mrs.  A.  L„  III) 
522  S.  Bonita  32401 

Singer  Island 

Laura  Crutchfield  1978 

1240  Manor  Dr.  33404 

Tallaljassee 

Mason  Kent  Harris  1964 

(Mrs.  W.  Gerald) 
2803  Rebecca  Drive  32303 

Cynthia  McLean  Strom  1971 

(Mrs.  William) 
1306  Leewood  Drive  32312 

Tampa 

Becky  Hewit  1974 

2307  Clewis  Ct.,  Apt.  8  33609 

MalloryLykes  1968 
2908  BayshoreCt.  33611 

Ann  Knight  McLauchlin  1957 

(Mrs.  James  C.) 
1 502  Sheridan  Forest  Drive 
33629 

Venice 

Barbara  Bleakly  Freeman  1965 

(Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr.) 
640  Apalachicola  Road  33595 

West  Melbourne 
Nannette  Molitor  1982 
749  John  Carroll  Ln.  32901 

Winter  Park 

Nancy  Coble  Hannah  1969 

(Mrs.  James  E.) 
315  Virginia  Dr.  32789 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Lisa  Herron  Bankoff  1973 

(Mrs.  Lisa  H.) 
102  Brighton  Rd.  30309 

Susan  Young  Bruttomesso  1966 

(Mrs.  Raymond  I.) 
2000  Collier  Place,  NW  30318 

Laurie  David  Edwards  1982 

(Mrs.  William) 
1335  Chalmette  Dr.  30306 


Mary  Foster  1980 

2656  Ridgemore  Rd.,  NW 

30318 

Brenda  Fenton  Gerding  1981 

(Mrs.  Brenda  F.) 
667  Darlington  Circle,  NE 
30305 

Anne  Lester  1981 
57  LaRue  Place,  W  30327 

Becky  Candler  Ward  1943 

(Mrs.  Henderson  C.) 
3640  Paces  Valley  Road,  NW 
30327 

Augusta 

Carlotte  Carter  Merry  1965 

(Mrs.  Finley) 
2220  Cumming  Road  30904 

Carolyn  McLoud  Thomas  1961 

(Mrs.  Peter  G.) 
2712  Downing  St.  30909 
Baxley 

Robin  Brown  1979 
158  Jones  Street  31513 

LaGrange 

Cindy  Greever  1974 

208  Mimosa  Terrace  30240 

Macon 

Joan  Elder  Woodford  1969 

(Mrs.  Joan) 
330  Dickens  Dr.  31210 

Wendy  McGlinn  Lockwood 

(Mrs.  Ted) 
580  Commanche  Pi.  31210 

Riverdale 

Janet  Ross  St.  Martin  1976 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
6386  Irma  Lee  Drive  30296 

Rome 

Caroline  Boone  Allford  1970 

(Mrs.  Caroline  Boone) 
7  Pine  Valley  Road,  SW  30161 

Savannah 

Elisabeth  Bosch  Biggerstaff 

1969 

(Mrs.  Elisabeth  B.) 
19  Island  Dr.  31406 

Gwen  Smith  McKee  1974 

(Mrs.  Thomas  W.) 
16  Pinewood  Avenue  31406 

Snellville 

Leah  Laine  McDonald  Foley 

1974 

(Mrs.  J.  Michael) 
2815  Twin  Springs  Drive  30278 
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Tucker 

Caroline  Gerhken  Hauser  1977 

(Mrs.  Lewis  A) 
72  Perimeter  Ctr.  East  #7210  30346 

Thomasville 

Marilyn  Lowry  Jefferson 

(Mrs.  Frederick) 
1307  Lovers  Lane  31792 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Connie  Gillam  Burke  1969 

(Mrs.  Constance  G. ) 
1366  N.  Dearborn  60610 

Beth  Waters  1983 

2629  North  Hampden  Ct.  #205  60614 

Hinsdale 

Chris  Coile  Say  1971 

(Mrs.  Ben  A.) 
827  S.Clay  Street  60521 

Effie  Little  Richert  1974 

(Mrs.  GaryR.) 
515  Princeton  Rd.  60521 

Kenilworth 

Ann  Simons  Straughan  1964 

(Mrs.  William,  Jr.) 
708  Maclean  60043 

Lake  Forest 

Ginny  Starr  Bissell  1974 

(Mrs.  Dennis  M.) 
1240  N.  Sheridan  Road  60045 

Park  Ridge 

Kitty  Babcock  Cranor  1975 

700  S.  Clifton  60068 

St.  Charles 

Carol  Cook  Paschal  1957 

(Mrs.  John) 
39W259  Silver  Glen  Road 
60174 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Jane  Huneycutt  Earle  1970 

1256  Cherokee  Road  40204 

Winchester 

Sandi  Shaver  Prather  I960 

(Mrs.  H.  Gordon) 
310  Debbia  Drive  40391 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans 

Betsy  Peabody  Phelps  1969 

(Mrs.  Esmond) 
2018  Jefferson  Avenue  701 15 


Maine 

Camden 

Deen  Calk  Miller  1980 

(Mrs.  Thomas  J.) 
Curtis  Avenue,  Box  158  04843 

Nancy  Nelson  Mann  1973 

(Mrs.  Eric  W.) 
10  Jacobs  Ave.  04843 

Maryland 

Annapolis 

Denise  E.  Bennick  1982 

109  Kingswood  Rd.  21401 

Baltimore 

Sara  Engram  1971 

1510  Ruxton  Road  21204 

Anne  Dukehart  Lambdin  1969 

( Mrs.  John  L.) 
819  Trafalgar  Road  21204 

Bethesda 

AmydeCourt  1979 
5900  Ipswich  Rd.  20814 

Chevy  Chase 

Donna  Dismuke  Lenaghan 

1976 

(Mrs.  Donna  D. ) 
8418  Lynwood  Place  20815 
Damascus 
Patricia  Pollock  Robinson  1969 

(Mrs.  Thomas  E.) 
24805  Shrubbery  Hill  Court 
20872 

Forest  Hill 

Barbara  Rowland  Adams  1958 

(Mrs.  Ralph) 
2408  Dixie  Lane  21050 

Lutherville 

Lib  Elrick  Everett  1951 
(Mrs.  Thomas  H.,Jr. ) 
4  Candlelight  Court  21093 

Towson 

Beth  Hunter  Graham  1970 

(Mrs.  Gary) 
1024  Green  Acre  Rd. 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Ann  Wilkinson  Pitt  1975 

39  Charles  Street  02114 

Cambridge 

Catherine  Brzozowicz  1979 

(Mrs.  Walter) 
1600  Mass.  Ave.,  Apt.  505 
02138 
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Hingham 

Deborah  Warner  1974 

(The  Reverend  Deborah) 
11  Water  Street  02043 

Newtonville 
Liz  Denton  Baird 
6lJudkinsSt.  02160 

Wellesley 

Amy  Murray  Orser  1969 

(Mrs.  Paul  N. ) 
76  Crest  Road  02181 

Michigan 

Bloomfield  Hills 
Vicki  Hanks  Drew  1968 

(Mrs.  John  H.,  Jr.) 
815  Great  Oaks  Drive  48013 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Mary  Linn  Boensch  1976 

510  Groveland  Avenue  55403 

Mississippi 

Jackson 

Brenda  Leah  Brock  1973 

528  Belvedere  Road  39206 

Missouri 

St.  Charles 

Jane  Noel  Lumpkin  1959 

(Mrs.  Tony  B.) 
2901  Blamchette  63301 

New  Jersey 

Califon 

Betty  Lou  Kipe  Pfohl  1953 

(Mrs.  W.  Bruce) 
RR#l,Box35-A 
Farmersville  Road  07830 

Chatham 

Jan  Graham  Davis  1957 

(Mrs.  Donald  M.) 
23  Westminster  Road  07928 

Paramus 

Cordelia  Parks  Bergamo  1970 

(Mrs.  Fred  C.) 
500  Fairview  Avenue  07652 

Plainfield 

Wendy  Andrew  Reid  1975 

Clark's  Lane  07060 

Princeton 

Jean  King  Parsons  1966 

(Mrs.  Lawrence  H.) 
107  Random  Road  08540 

Westfield 

Bonnie  Hauch  Danser  1964 

(Mrs.  Frederick  T,  III) 
25  Stoneleigh  Park  07090 


New  York 

Chappaqua 

Priscilla  Henreich  Quinn  1954 

(Mrs.  Charles  J.) 
251  Millwood  Road  10514 

New  York 

Brenda  Griffin  Lirola  1973 

(Mrs.  Bernard  Henri) 
10W.  66th  St.,  12-G  10023 

Mary  Ann  Maxwell  1975 
171  E.  81st  Street,  Apt.  4-A 
10028 

Pittsford 

Marvjane  Harrell  McKnight 

1964 

21  Old  Lyme  Rd.  14534 

North  Carolina 

Albemarle 

Robin  Maxey  Hinson  1979 

Route  4,  Box  199-B  28001 

Asheboro 

Peggy  Huntley  Bossong  I960 

(Mrs.  Joseph  C.) 
R  O.  Box  789  27203 

Ann  Coley  Luckenbach  1956 

(Mrs.  Roy) 
1263  Idlewood  Rd.  27203 

Lucy  Lane  Riddle  1963 

( Mrs.  James  L.,  Jr.) 
828  Oakmont  Dr.  27203 

Lynn  Phillips  Wildrick  1979 

(Ms.  Lynn) 
205  S.  Randolph  Ave.  27203 

Asheville 

Sandra  Pappas  Byrd  1970 

(Mrs.  Jones) 
89  Edgelawn  Road  28804 

Lelia  Kinkaid  Cort  1970 

(Mrs.  John) 
1  Beaverdam  Court  28804 

Melinda  Summers  Gillespie 
1979 

(Mrs.  Joel  R.) 
15  Redwood  Rd.  28804 

Carolyn  Eiland  Moore  1967 

(Mrs.  George) 
52  Audubon  Drive  28804 

Benson 

Fordham  Baldridge  Britt  1982 

(Mrs.  L.Johnson,  III) 
708  W.  Parrish  Dr.  27504 

Bethania 

Diane  Dove  Cobb  1968 

(Mrs.  Dianne  D.) 
RO  Box  30  27010 
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Burlington 

Kathy  Little  McCormick 

(Mrs.  James  J  J 
2006-G  The  Colony  27215 

Chapel  Hill 

Martha  McMurdo  Diffey  1970 

(Mrs.  Martha) 
12  Balsam  Ct. 

Carol  Quick  Porter  1968 
49  Circle  Dr.  27514 

Margaret  Booker  Prizer  1967 

(Peggy) 
2506  Millwood  Ct.  27514 

Charlotte 

Mary  G.  Crowley  1979 

607-B  Queens  Road  28207 

Catherine  Ghoneim  1984 
4634-J  Colony  Rd.  28226 

Peggy  Bullard  Horsley  1974 
1921  Beverly  Drive  28207 

Kathryn  Wilson  Mansfield  1967 

(Mrs.  M.  J., Jr.) 
2326  Ainsdale  Road  2821 1 

Catherine  DeVilbiss  Moomaw 
1961 

(Mrs.  Benjamin  F.,  IV) 
3868  Sharon  View  Road  2821 1 

Catherine  Hubbard  Newitt 

1965 

3216  Ferncliff  Road  28211 

Margaret  Brinkley  Sigmon  1974 

(Mrs.  Richard  Lee,  Jr.) 
1254  Providence  Rd.  28207 

Caroline  Wannamaker  1979 
136  Cottage  Place  28207 

Elizabeth  Whitehurst  1980 
232-46  Queens  Rd.  28204 

Clayton 

Ann  Austin  Cockrell  1981 

(Mrs.  Daniel  W.) 
322  Barnes  St.  27520 

Davidson 

Tish  Johnston  Kimbrough  1964 

(Mrs.  Lawrence) 
Box  2376  28036 

Durham 

Janet  Wales  Brown  1965 

( Ms.  Janet  W.) 
1401  Fairview 

Eden 

Carol  Hewitt  Melvin  1972 

(Mrs.  R.  Martin) 
216  Weaver  Street  27288 


Elizabeth  City 

Martha  Payne  Johnson  1974 

(Mrs.  Michael) 
RO.  Box  52  27909 
Elkin 
Ruth  Wolfe  Waring  1934 

(Mrs.  William  Henry) 
155  Victoria  Street  28621 
Gastonia 
Anne  Biggers  Furr  1980 

(Mrs.  Anne  B. ) 
518  S.York  Street  28052 

Goldshoro 

Judy  Pifer  Haverkamp  1968 

(Mrs.  John) 
1706  Evergreen  Ave.  27530 

Greensboro 

Jennie  Hall  Gingher  1970 

(Mrs.  C.  H.,  Ill) 
1900  Madison  Ave.  27403 

Laverne  Hales  Hibbitt  1981 
1516  W.  Meadowview  Rd. 

27407 

Patrice  Mann  Newman  1977 

(Mrs.  David) 
1610  Colonial  Ave.  27408 

Sallie  Barham  Nolan  19^0 

(Mrs.  Clyde, Jr.) 
3007  Redford  Drive  27408 

Gayle  Evans  Younger  1971 

(Mrs.  Carl  T.) 
3305  Waldron  Drive  2~7408 

Greenville 

Amy  Pittman  Braswell  1979 

(Mrs.  Kenneth) 
105  Ironwood  Street  27834 

Peggy  Hart  Shuping  1969 

(Mrs.  J.  Ross) 
113  Jamestown  Road  27834 

Bettv  Blaine  Perrv  Worthington 
(1975) 

(Mrs.  Les) 
100  W.Woodstock  27834 

Henderson 

Jane  Brown  Pritchard  1955 

( Mrs.  William  W. ) 
135  Edgewood  Drive  27536 

Nancy  Saunders  Whitt  1976 
(Mrs.  William  Coleman) 
515  Woodland  Road  27536 

Hertford 

Edna  Hanev  Wolverton  1967 

206  West  Market  St.  27944 
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Hickory 

Sue  Nell  Carter  Fuller  1974 

(Mrs.  Donald  R, Jr.) 
552  6th  Street,  N.W.  28601 

Lucy  Lane  Corwin  1976 
2070  2nd  St.  Drive,  NW  28601 

High  Point 

Tricia  McKinnon  Hutchens 

1973 

(Mrs.  Joseph  E.) 
1315  Greenway  Drive  27262 

Hillsborough 

Susan  Mathews  Spurrier  1968 

(Mrs.  Susan  M.) 
7513  Fawnbrook  Dr.  Rt  1  27278 

Kinston 

Emily  Heard  Moore  1955 

(Mrs.  Jimmy  H.) 
3505  Lake  View  Trail,  Hillcrest 
28501 

Martha  Raspberry  Sherman 
1970 

(Mrs.  John) 
1907  Cambridge  Drive  28501 

Mary  Howard  Hinson  Sutton  1968 

(Mrs.  J.  Thomas) 
207  Woodberry  Rd.  28501 

Lexington 

Helen  Spruill  Brinkley  1948 

(Mrs.  Walter) 
209  Chestnut  Street  27292 

Gwen  Holland  Greathouse  1973 

(Mrs.  William  P.,  Jr.) 
209  Briarcliff  Road  27292 

Betsy  Webster  Kepley  1977 

(Mrs.  James  H.,  Jr.) 
202  Ridgecrest  Drive  27292 

Aurelia  Robertson  Smith,  1964 
303  Balsam  Dr.  27292 

Lincolnton 

Margie  Winstead  Crump  1967 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
P.O.  Box  1335  28093 

Matthews 

Sabra  Harper  Willhite  1979 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
8006  Horse  Chestnut  Lane  28105 

Morganton 
Le  Newell  Erwin  1974 
(Mrs.  W.Clark,  Jr.) 
Route  10,  Box  540  28655 

Antoinette  Gill  Horton  1957 

(Mrs.  Charles  E.) 
P.O.  Box  491  28655 


Raleigh 

Shelley  Castleberry  Dalrymple 

1972 

(Mrs.  Edwin  A.) 
5514  Hamstead  Crossing  Dr. 
27612 

Marion  Elliott  Deerhake  1977 

(Mrs.  Marion  E.) 
2108  St.  Mary's  St.  27608 

Mary  Lou  Cunningham  Dodd 
1975 

(Mrs.  L.  Michael) 
3108  Woodgreen  Drive  27607 

Susan  Wooten  Gaines  1975 

(Mrs.  Susan  W.) 
2325  Woodrow  Dr.  27609 

Susan  Mixon  Harrell  1977 

(Mrs.  Sidney  S., Jr.) 
3908  Converse  Drive  27609 

Lindsay  McLaughlin  Jordan 
1970 

(Mrs.  SanfordR.) 
713  Pebblebrook  Drive  27609 
Marion  Patrick  1976 
3738  Jamestown  Circle  27609 

Sara  Anne  Phillips  1974 
5408  Pinetop  Circle  27612 

Laura  Huddleston  Snyder  1972 

(Mrs.  William  L.) 
2025  Thorpshire  Dr.  27609 

Nancy  Taylor  Sumner  1968 
1514jarvis  St.  27608 

Harriet  Powell  Tharrington 
1977 

(Mrs.  Harriet  P.) 
2812  O'Berry  Street  27607 

Reidsville 

Marguerite  Harris  Holt  1964 

(Mrs.  Clark  M.) 
1008  Ridgewood  Avenue  27320 

Suzanne  Forbes  Howard  1964 

(Mrs.  K.V.) 
1218  Fillman  Dr.  27320 

Grace  Blair  Moffitt  1975 

(Mrs.  Jan  Craig) 
1302  Courtland  Avenue  27230 

Salisbury 

Martha  Shelton  Smith  1975 

(Mrs.  Martha  S.) 
330  S.  Fulton  St.  28144 
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Shelby 

Brownie  Rogers  Plaster  1965 

(Mrs.  Harold, Jr.) 
218  Vauxhall  Drive  28150 

Tarboro 

Kathy  Roberson  Dudley  1974 

(Mrs.  Kathv) 
301  S.  Howard  Circle  27886 

Lynn  Blalock  Hemingway  1958 

(Mrs.  George,  Jr. ) 
1410  Captains  Road  27886 

Anne  Moye  Mayo  1954 

(Mrs.  Ben  G,  II) 
308  Kensington  Dr.  27886 

Thomasville 

Janet  Johnson  Smith  1974 

(Mrs.  Edward  T., Jr.) 
300  Skiles  Heights  27360 

Wake  Forest 

Elizabeth  Toney  Melvin  1980 

Rt.  3,Boxl04-A27587 

Washington 

Marv  Todd  Smith  MacKenzie 

1955 

(Mrs.  Mary  Todd  S.) 
103  Camellia  Drive, 
Macswoods  27889 

Nan  Wilson  McLendon  1974 

(Mrs.  Nan) 
P.O.  Box  1362  27889 

Wendell 

Vicki  Baird  Stec  1977 

(Mrs.  Stephen  L.) 
134  West  Haywood  Street 
27591 

Whiteville 

Darcy  Camp  McCurry  1977 

105  West  Frink  St.  28472 

Wilmington 

Nell  Trask  Hooper  Graham 

1972 

(Mrs.  Frederick  B.Jr.) 
115  Magnolia  Lane  28403 
Susan  Miller  1979 
3330-11  South  College  Road 
28403 
Wilson 
Sherrie  Senter  Bridgers  1976 

(Mrs.  Charles  H.) 
1002  W.  Nash  St.  27893 

Betty  Jon  Satchwell  Smith  1959 

(Mrs.  Richard  T.) 
2303  Canal  Dr.  27893 

Bonnie  Bondurant  Young  1954 

(Mrs.  William  B.) 
1133  Woodland  Drive  27893 
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Winston-Salem 

Bebe  Aycock  Krewson  1976 

(Mrs.  Richard  S.) 
822  ShorelandRd.  27106 

Stephanie  Howell  Brown  1981 

(Mrs.  Todd  W.) 
1623  Northwest  Blvd.  27104 

Liz  Boyd  1979 

608  Summit  St.  #12  27101 

Brooke  Fauth  Burr  1979 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
844  Westover  Ave.  27104 

Clark  Kitchin  Larson  1974 

(Mrs.  Clark  K) 
507  Horace  Mann  Ave.  27104 

Laura  Collins  Logan  1981 

(Mrs.  Laura  C.) 
1 17  Cedar  Lake  Trail  27104 

Ellen  Carswell  Parsley  1970 

(Mrs.  William  A. ) 
2808  Kensington  Rd.  27106 

Nancy  Poole  1982 

336  Lawndale  Dr.  27104 

Jean  Armfield  Sherrill  1967 

(Mrs.  Everette  C.) 
440  Sheffield  Dr.  27104 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Susan  Ryburn  Sofia  1970 

(Mrs.  Zuheir) 
225  StanberyAve.  43209 
Dayton 

Karen  Perten  Privette 
401  Wittshire  Blvd.  45419 

North  Canton 

Emma  Mitchell  Wilcox  1947 

(Mrs.  William  M.,  Jr.) 
1271  Salway  Avenue,  SW  44720 

Pennsylvania 

Bethlehem 

Betsy  Roberts  Dempsey  1977 

(Ms.  Elizabeth  R.) 
1749  Round  Street,  Apt.  13 
18018 

Erie 

Nancy  Nelson  Marn  1973 

(Mrs.  Eric  W.) 
1945  S.  Shore  Drive  16505 
Pittsburgh 
Norma  Ansell  Hahn  1955 

(Mrs.  AH.) 
11  Camden  Drive  15215 
Sewickley 
Patricia  Stallings  Rose  1962 

(Mrs.  J.  Evans) 
Scaif  Road  15143 


South  Carolina 

Anderson 

Julie  Barton  Haynes  1974 

(Mrs.  Tom) 
914E.  Calhoun  St.  29621 

Mover  Fairey  Albergotti  1981 

(Mrs.  Samuel  F.) 
902  Hiawatha  Dr.  29621 

Charleston 

Sarah  Payne  Maddox  1976 

6  B  Montago  St.  29401 

Anne  Copeland  Pittard  1976 

(Mrs.  Paul  W.,  Jr.) 
94  Monte  Sano  Drive  29405 

Kaycee  Connolly  Poston  1982 

(Mrs.  Kaycee  C.) 
908  Kushiwah  Creek  Dr.  29412 

Clemson 

Libba  Lynch  Lashley  1961 

(Mrs.  Edwin  R.,  Jr.) 
501  Claredon  Drive  29631 

Columbia 

Sandy  Downing  Barber  1976 

(Mrs.  John) 
1803  W.  Buchanan  Drive  29206 

Martha  Walker  Fullington  1980 

(Mrs.  Martin) 
1 103  Beaufort  Street  29201 

Barbara  Smethie  Griffin  1969 

(Mrs.  Bennett,  Sr.) 
6004  Rutledge  Rd.  29209 

Cathy  Wilson  Home  1979 

(Mrs.  Paul  A.,  Jr.) 
3705  MacGregor  Dr.  29206 

Lynne  Mappas 1974 
2550  Lee  Street  29205 

Mary  Anna  Redfern  Scott  1969 

(Mrs.  Jeffrey) 
113  Chimney  Hill  Road  29209 

Donna  Savoca  Strom 

(Mrs.  J.  P., Jr.) 
6116  Hampton  Leas  Lane  29209 

Darlington 

Finley  Ann  Stith  James  1967 

(Mrs.  Albert  Law,  III) 
138  North  Street  29532 

Florence 

Julia  Elizabeth  Grawley  1982 

525  Woodland  Drive,  12-D 

29501 

Greenville 

Carol  Perrin  Cobb  1974 

(Mrs.  Samuel  L.) 
409  Myers  Drive  29605 


Anne  E.  Hydrick  1978 

21  Knoxburg  Terrace  29601 

Sydney  Timmons  Williams  1971 

(Mrs.  Robert) 
35  Country  Club  Dr.  29605 

Hartsi'ille 

Kay  Pennington  McElveen  1962 

(Mrs.  Thomas  L.) 
315  King's  Place  29550 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Suzanne  Boone  Query  1965 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
131  Hibben  St.  29464 

Rock  Hill 

AnnaTransou  Hull  1962 
(Mrs.  William  M.,  Jr.) 
1520  Granville  Road  29730 

Seneca 

Suzanne  Amos  Glymph  1974 

(Mrs.  Suzanne  A.) 
600  Lindsay  Road  29678 

Spartanburg 
Len  Brinkley  1977 

(Mrs.  Len) 
131  E.  Victoria  Rd.  29301 

Ginger  Harris  Shuler  1977 

(Mrs.  Jon  Emmett) 
614  Maple  Street  29302 

Carol  Doxey  Starnes  I960 

(Mrs.  William  W.) 
610  Palmetto  Street  29302 

Summerville 

Sarah  Johnston  Hudson  1976 

(Mrs.  Stephen  D.) 
105  Oak  Circle  29483 

Sumter 

Winnie  Bath  Gee  1962 

(Mrs.  James  E.) 
49  Paisley  Park  29150 

Winnsboro 

Sarah  Dorrier  McMaster  1973 

(Mrs.  Robert  J.) 
Route  1,  Box  274-C  29180 

Tennessee 

Hixson 

Bonny  Prevatte  Shepard  1969 

(Mrs.  Robert  G.) 
7208  Cane  Hollow  Road  37343 

Kingsport 

Sue  Davis  Sobel  1958 

(Mrs.  A.  I.) 
412  High  Ridge  Road  37660 
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Nashville 

Sandra  Kelley  Johnson  1970 

(Mrs.  Harry) 
708  Newberry  Road  37205 

Sallie  Gamble  Smylie  1977 

(Mrs.  Mark) 
800  Harpeth  Bend  Dr.  37221 

Texas 

Austin 

Ann  M.  Tillett  1975 

3974  Far  West  Blvd.  78731 

Josie  Peoples  Dickson  1971 

(Mrs.  Warren  E.) 
P.O.  Box  1868  78767 

College  Station 

Sally  Springer  Coble  1966 

(Mrs.  Charlie  G.) 
1805  Bee  Creek  Drive  77840 

Dallas 

Mary  Livingston  Baskin 

(Mrs.  MaryL.) 
6026  Glendora  75230 

Ann  Cadenhead  McNutt  1972 

(Mrs.  James  L.) 
8530  Rolling  Rock  Lane  75238 

Houston 

Kathy  Rose  Kobos  1970 

(Mrs.  Donald  J.) 
10715  Burgoyne  77042 

Jane  Hedgepath  Wells  1964 

(Mrs.  Robert  W.) 
107  Litchfield  Lane  77024 

Christine  Wheeldon 
Willingham  1971 

(Mrs.  Frank  F.  Jr.) 
12310  Gaylawood  77066 

Aline  Dearing  Wilson  1965 

(Mrs.  Callett  R.) 
13623  Queensburg  77079 
Richardson 
Pat  Squires  Jett  1968 

(Ms.  Patricia  S.) 
903  Windsong  Trail  75081 

Virginia 

Abingdon 

Betsy  Kitchen  White 

(Mrs.  H.  Ramsey, Jr.) 
195  Stone  Wall  Heights  24210 

Alexandria 

Ann  Best  Rector  1964 

(Mrs.  Edwin) 
115  Pommander  Walk  22314 


Barbara  Bodine  Reideler  1965 

(Mrs.  Terry) 
200  W.  Monroe  Avenue,  F. 
22301 

Arlington 

Kristin  Jorgenson  Oliver  1969 

(Mrs.  Benjamin  A,  Jr.) 
5047  N.  36th  St.  22207 

Blacksburg 

Mary  Denson  Abbitt  Moore 

1976 

(Mrs.  David  M.) 
2105  Monteray  Court  24060 

Charlottesville 

Jeannie  Dorsey  1973 

1505  Minor  Ridge  Ct.  22901 

Fairfax 

Tonya  Freshour  Smith  1967 

(Mrs.  Tonya  F.) 
5105  Coleridge  Dr.  22032 

Fredericksburg 
Anne  King  Silver  1971 

(Mrs.  Ronald  C.) 
P.O.  Box  5160  22401 

Glen  Allen 

Paula  Corbett  1984 

9398  Wind  Haven  Ct.  #104  23060 

Midlothian 

Nancy  Vick  Thompson  1971 

(Mrs.  Lawrence) 
3304  Fox  Chase  Circle  231 13 

Martinsville 

Betsy  MacBryde  Haskins  1971 

P.O.  Box  72  24114 

Norfolk 

Becky  Talton  Fulp  1979 

(Mrs.  Kenneth  E.) 
5803  Upper  Brandon  Place 
23508 

Reston 

Pat  Pickard  Brooks  1973 

(Mrs.  Pat  P.) 
11201  Bradbury  Ln.  22090 

Richmond 

Garland  E.  Barksdale  1982 

2215  Monument  #6  23220 

Betty  McCollum  Isaacs  1975 

(Mrs.  Charles  L.) 
2218  Quarterstaff  Road  23235 

Susan  Milstead  1978 

1501  D  Summit  Oak  Ct.  23228 
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Susan  Maley  Owen  1980 

(Mrs.  Susan  M.) 
10105  Natural  Bridge  Rd. 
23236 

Katrina  McGurn  Parkinson 
1970 

(Mrs.  James  F„  III) 
4301  S.  Ashlawn  Drive  23221 

Susan  M.  Milstead  1978 

1501  D  Summit  Oak  Ct.  23228 

Roanoke 

Winn  Currie  Ballenger  1974 

(Mrs.  F.Jackson) 
2421  Cornwallis  Avenue  24014 

Nancy  Warren  Dixon  1972 

(Mrs.  David  L.,  Ill) 
6111  Barn  Owl  Circle,  SW 
24018 


Suffolk 

Marv  Lawrence  Pond  Harrell 

1964 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
721  W.  Riverview  Drive  23434 

Virginia  Beach 

Vicki  Williams  Sheppard  1982 

(Mrs.  Vicki) 
921  King's  Cross  23452 

West  Virginia 

Huntington 

Molly  Robertson  1979 

265  High  Drive  25705 

Martinsburg 

LibbySeibertl972 

200  Shenandoah  Road,  Apt.  3-A 

25401 
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Register  of  Students 


Class  of  1987 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Jean 

Lexington,  NC 
Ashcraft,  Frances  Brett 

Wilmington,  NC 
Bahnson,  Judy  Bozarth 

Advance,  NC 
Barbian,  Andrea  Elise 

Roswell,  GA 
Barnes,  Doris  Melanie 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Barnes,  Elizabeth  T. 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Barnes,  Kelly  Grey 

Ridgeway,  VA 
Bell,  Linda  Tucker 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Blake,  Elizabeth  Lee 

Wilson,  NC 
Booke,  Eleanor  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brown,  Beverly  Callaway 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brown,  Jan  Marie 

Salisbury,  NC 
Brownlow,  Suzanne  Vining 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bryan,  Linda  Stutts 

Lexington,  NC 
Bullis,  Janet  Ruth 

Millers  Creek,  NC 
Burkhardt,  Susan  Parker 

Asheville,  NC 
Burrows,  Julia  Kathleen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Canavan,  Karen  Susan 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Carter,  Monica  Michelle 

Lexington,  KY 
Caudill,  Angell  Allen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Causey,  Brenda  Kaye 

Furman,  SC 
Cheshire,  Lucy  Lee 

Martinsville,  VA 
Clark,  Frances 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
de  Groot,  Joanne  W.E.  Nannette 

The  Netherlands 
Dobbins,  Rita 

Boonville,  NC 
Dyer,  Susan  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
East,  Sallie  C. 

Advance,  NC 


Flinner,  Charleen 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Francis,  Sarah  Anne 

Waxhaw,  NC 
Frick,  Elaine  Webster 

Greenville,  SC 
Gillespie,  Susan  Hays 

Georgetown,  SC 
Gregory,  Sara  E. 

Pinehurst,  NC 
Gurley  Kathryn  Anne 

Roanoke,  VA 
Gwyn,  Nancy  Hooper 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hagan,  Helen  Jamae 

Sylvania,  GA 
Hall,  Bonnie  Roughton 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Harbin,  Cynthia  Carol 

Asheville,  NC 
Haskins,  Elizabeth 

Martinsville,  VA 
Hepler,  Carolyn  Trantham 

King,  NC 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Clemmons,  NC 
Hodges-Moss,  Meleah 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hofmann,  Linda  Stout 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hoots,  Lois  Estelle  White 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Horn,  Martha  Tate 

Pilot  Mountain,  NC 
Home,  Margaret  Josephine 

Albany,  GA 
Horrell,  Elizabeth  Handley 

McGrady,  NC 
Howe,  Laura  Lee 

Gastonia,  NC 
Howell,  Mary  MacLean 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN 
Howie,  Martha  C. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Huneycutt,  Mary  Michelle 

Morehead  City,  NC 
Jabbarpour,  Jamie  Leh 

Point  Pleasant,  WV 
Keiger,  Carolyn  Jane  H. 

King,  NC 
Kiricoples,  Judy  Jackson 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Konkel,  Linda  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Koury  Kelly  Josephine 

Greensboro,  NC 


Kublyjulianne 

Milwaukee,  Wl 
Lashley  Evelyn  Claire 

Greensboro,  NC 
Lauffer,  Mary  Louise 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lawson,  Karen  Jones 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Lewis,  Melinda  Elizabeth 

Roxboro,  NC 
Lewis,  Sharon  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Linus,  Adeline  Joanna 

Boca  Raton,  FL 
Lockamy,  Ellen  Campion 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lord,  Christy 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lynch,  Mary  Crouch 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Marcum,  Lee  Ellen 

Keene,  KY 
Matthai,  Jennifer  Carolyn 

Ft.  Myers,  FL 
Mauze,  Eleanor  Graham 

Ft.  Worth,  TX 
McAllister,  Beverly  Andrea 

Conover,  NC 
McGehee,  Elizabeth  Hathhorn 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Meanor,  Nancy  Hannon 

Charlotte,  NC 
Mebane,  Patricia  Eckert 

Wilmington,  NC 
Monaghan,  Tara  Ann 

Framingham,  MA 
Moore,  Mary  Morris 

Annapolis,  MD 
Moore,  Sandra  Denise 

Elkin,  NC 
MossJaniceJ. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Move,  Dorothy  Suzanne 

Farmville,  NC 
Norman,  Wanda 

Clemmons,  NC 
O'Connor,  Tracy  Lynn 

Kernersville,  NC 
Parker,  Linda  Snipes 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Petree,  Marilyn  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Petree,  Sharon  W. 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Rankin,  Elizabeth  Olive 

Raleigh,  NC 
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Reid,  Kristi  Teresa 

Taylorsi'ille,  NC 
Riley,  Mary  Patricia 

Lexington,  KY 
Rosebrough,  Cara  Sue 

Orange  Park,  FL 
Salsbery,  Elizabeth  Christrup 

Knoxi'ille,  77V 
Sanderford,  Sandra  Robb 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Shannon,  Stephanie  Ann 

Ocean  Isle  Beach,  NC 
Shearin,  Laura  Hope 

Wilmington,  NC 
Shearin,  Lisa  Florence 

Wilmington,  NC 
Simmons,  Danica  Carole 

Linden,  NC 
Skafidas,  Thelma Joyce  Shepard 

Leu'isville,  NC 
Skinner,  Katherine  Patterson 

Atlanta,  GA 
Smith,  Mary  Goudie 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Smith,  Whitney  Lauren 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Snavely  Ramona  R. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Snyder,  Dorothy  Law 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Spearman,  Susannah  Deal 

Hudson,  OH 
Spencer,  Elizabeth  Pritchard 

Burlington,  NC 
Sperow,  Jacqueline  Blake 

Martinsburg,  WV 
Stanley,  Amy  Randolph 

Mocksville,  NC 
Stockton,  Alice  Dame 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stowe,  Sharon  Bernisha 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sullivan,  Lucianne  Prentice 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Sun,  Yong-Ling 

Xiamen,  Republic  of  China 
Surles,  Linda  Dianne 

Warrenton,  VA 
Sweeney,  Megan  Anne 

Marblehead,  MA 
Talley  Sterling  Dillon 

Raleigh,  NC 
Tanner,  Lisa  Crawford 

Goldsboro,  NC 
Tarrant,  Cynthia  Alice 

Greenville,  SC 


Taylor,  Ellen  Ashley 

Durham,  NC 
Teague,  Mary  Laura 

Winston-Saletyi,  NC 
Therrell,  Linda  Starling 

High  Point,  NC 
Thomas,  Carol  Ann 

Hendersonville,  NC 
Toney  Susan  Rose 

Wake  Forest,  NC 
Tucker,  Julia  Irene 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Vample,  Traci  Lynette 

Durham,  NC 
Vargas,  Julia  M. 

Bogata,  Columbia 
Vaughn, Suzanne Jones 

ML  Airy,  NC 
Via,  Suzanne  Lynde 

Raleigh,  NC 
Wally,  Kimberly  Kaye 

Monroe,  NC 
Watkins,  Angela  T. 

N  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Watson,  LuAnn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Welte,  Marlene  Edith 

New  Providence,  NJ 
Westmoreland,  Leigh  Ann 

Pfafftown,  NC 
White,  Mary  Virginia 

Salem,  VA 
Wiemer,  Ziana  Lee 

Marietta,  GA 
Wilde,  Allison 

Houston,  TX 
Wilkes,  Susan  Renee 

ML  Airy,  NC 
Winfree,  Ann  Hamilton 

Lexington,  VA 
Wishon,  Mary  Freeman 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Wray  Mary  H. 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Zick,  Pamela  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Zimmerman,  Linda  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Class  of  1988 

Allen,  Molly  Jo 

Durham,  NC 
Aman,  Sally  Jon 

Raleigh,  NC 
Arndt,  Laura  B. 

Newton,  NC 


Atkins,  Judith  S. 

Kernersville,  NC 
Baker,  Lynn  R 

Wilkesboro,  NC 
Balderacchi,  Christa  Pauline 

Portsmouth,  NH 
Baynes,  Kathryn  R 

Greensboro,  NC 
Bennett,  Janice  Bowman 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bikle,  Ann  Moore 

Wilson,  NC 
Blaydes,  Elizabeth  M. 

Lexington,  KY 
Bondurant,  Linda  Hill 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bowman,  Mary  Hollis 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Braff,  Kathleen  Margaret 

Gainesville,  GA 
Brantingham,  Janice  Poe 

Clemmons,  NC 
Bridgers,  Gray  Carr 

Charlotte,  NC 
Brinegar,  Elizabeth  A. 

North  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Brown,  Donna  Ward 

Boonville,  NC 
Bryant,  Sharon  Bolin 

Lewisville,  NC 
Bucell,  Melissa  Conant 

Sarasota,  FL 
Burns,  Suzanne  Louise 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Byrne,  Alexis  Stephanie 

Falls  Church,  VA 
Cardwell,  Lynne  S. 

Sparta,  NC 
Carmichael,  Elizabeth  C. 

Berkeley  Heights,  NJ 
Cathcart,  Ellen  Garren 

Lnman,  SC 
Caudle,  Crystal  Lynn 

Pinnacle,  NC 
Caudle,  Karla  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Charles,  Kathryn  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Claassen,  Sherry  R. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Connelly,  Laura  Lynn 

Stoneville,  NC 
Cooper,  Jessie  E. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Copeland,  Letitia  Ann 

Charlotte,  NC 
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Corum,  Carol  Slate 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
DeHart,  Amanda  Lea 

Hickory,  NC 
Dempster,  Bonnie  Moser 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Derby,  Anna  Hope 

Goldsboro,  NC 
DeVinney,  Jacqueline  H. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Dockery  Mylinda  Kay 

Troy,  NC 
Dumaine,  Patricia  Lyn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dunn,  Mary  Eugenie 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Duran,  Sally  Edwards 

Greensboro,  NC 
Etheridge,  Patricia 

Clemmons,  NC 
Eubanks,  Georgia  Adelle 

Charlotte,  NC 
Eubanks,  Millie 

Kinston,  NC 
Ewart,  Mary  Catherine 

Roanoke,  VA 
Farthing,  Lynda  Burris 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Fender,  Brenda  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Finger,  Rosemary  Lynne 

Dallas,  NC 
Fitts,  Anne  Muzette 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
Fleenor,  Marjorie  L. 

Mesenbeimer,  NC 
Flynt,  Barbara  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Frazier,  Vivian  Deanna 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Frazier-Phelps,  Laura  C. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Fungaroli,  Judy  Diane 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gallimore,  Sue  Young 

Lexington,  NC 
Gaston,  Mary  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gathings,  Susan  Yvonne 

Tobaccoville,  NC 
Giles,  Susan  Comer 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Glover,  Carole  Palmer 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Graham-Wheeler,  Dorothy 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Grantham,  Sarah  B. 

Abingdon,  VA 
Griffith,  Frances  Elizabeth 

Charlotte,  NC 
Grimes,  Kaye  M. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Growney  Erin  Marie 

Raleigh,  NC 
Guenzi,  Debra  L. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Hall,  Rhonda  Lynn 

Atlanta,  GA 
Hamilton,  Kimberly  Lee 

Clemmons,  NC 
Haneline,  Melissa  Anne 

Ridgeway  VA 
Harper,  Frances  Eleanor 

Lenoir,  NC 
Heatwole,  Jennifer  L. 

Beaufort,  NC 
Hein,  Kristin  E. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Hencinski,  Jennifer  Noel 

Coral  Gables,  FL 
Henley,  Dorothy 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hines,  Anne  Caroline 

Suffolk,  VA 
Holman,  April  Lynn 

Hudson,  NC 
Holt,  Lisa  Ann 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Houck,  Ruth  Frye 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hunter,  Deborah  Marie 

Clemmons,  NC 
Ikeda,  Sayuri 

Yokohama,  Japan 
Ingram,  Donna  Willard 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Isley  Claire  Blayne 

Burlington,  NC 
Johnson,  Emily  Anne 

Atlanta,  GA 
Johnson,  Sarah  Pate 

Sturgeon  Bay,  WI 
Kakouras,  Georgia  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Kelly,  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Richmond,  VA 
Kelly,  Mary  Joanna 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Key,  Susan  L. 

Sandy  Ridge,  NC 
Kirby  Alice  Livingston 

Richmond,  VA 


Lambert,  Lynn  Jackson 

Mt.  Airy,NC 
Law,  Lynn 

Clemmons,  NC 
Little,  Stacy  Alyse 

Asheville,  NC 
Long,  Elizabeth  Holt 

Burlingotn,  NC 
Marion,  Cheryl  T. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Martin,  Shelley  Harding 

Danville,  VA 
Mattern,  Carol  Louise 

Chapel  Hill,  NC 
McCall,  Helen  Malinda 

Savannah,  GA 
McKay,  Meggen  E. 

Charlotte,  NC 
McLean,  Pauline  R. 

North  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Merritt,  Terri  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Messick,  Chi-Chi  Ziglar 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Millen,  Elizabeth  C. 

Old  Saybrook,  CT 
Miller,  Emily  W. 

Gastonia,  NC 
Mincer,  Ellen  Leigh 

Charlottesville,  VA 
Moorefield,  Kay  Brown 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Moorhead,  Kathryn  Gray 

Sumter,  SC 
Mouryjane  B. 

Burlington,  NC 
Mullins,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Nashville,  TN 
Nihei,  Kaoru  Angela 

Kanagawa,  Japan 
Oatman,  Dawn  Laura 

Gastonia,  NC 
Palumbo,  Patricia  Claire 

Fredericksburg,  VA 
Penry  Catherine  Ann 

High  Point,  NC 
Perry,  Cynthia  B. 

Greensboro,  NC 
Phiferjami  Melissa 

Martinsville,  VA 
Phillips,  Carolyn  Renee 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Pierce,  Darena  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Piercy,  Barbara  Jan 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
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Potts,  Sheila  C. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Powell,  Toccoa  Caine 

Whiteville,  NC 
Pritchard,  Bernyce  L. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Ransom,  Elizabeth  Lynn 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
Renwick,  Perry  E. 

Winnsboro,  SC 
Riach,  Robin  Elizabeth 

Roanoke,  VA 
Riddle,  Lucy  Lane 

Asheboro,  NC 
Ritchie,  Deborah  Hester 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Robertson,  Jo  Margaret 

Charlotte,  NC 
Robinson,  Claire  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Rose.Jocelyn  S. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Roush,Jo  Anne 

Clemmons,  NC 
Sapp,  Tara  Lynn 

Atlanta,  GA 
Schell,  Elizabeth  C. 

Lewisville,  NC 
Scherer,  Adrienne 

Cary,  NC 
Scott,  Jacqueline  Denise 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Scott,  Trula  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sen,  Sarbari 

Calcutta,  India 
Smallwood,  Ellen  Thomas 

Roanoke,  VA 
Smith,  Sarah  Cotten 

Wilson,  NC 
Spangler,  Empress  Darlene 

Toast,  NC 
Spivey  Julia  Catherine 

Star,  NC 
Spring,  Sarah  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sprinkle,  Catherine  E. 

Statesville,  NC 
Stanfield,  Nancy  E. 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stang,  Barbara  Anne 

Frederick,  MD 
Stevens,  Kelly  Ann 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stewart,  Caroline  Winder 

Franklin,  77V 


Studds,  Nancy  O. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Teague,  Andrea  Leigh 

Greensboro,  NC 
Temple,  Sallie  Ruth 

Lenoir,  NC 
Thiel,  Debra  A. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Thomason,  Lena  Elizabeth 

Charleston,  SC 
Thome,  Sarah  C. 

Wilson,  NC 
Titlow,  Mary-Craig 

Atlanta,  GA 
Todd,  Annette  E. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Turpin,  Sarah  Lynn 

Tampa,  FL 
VanHoy  Cynthia  F. 

Hamptonville,  NC 
Vaughan,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Roanoke,  VA 
Videtichjane 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Vincent,  Kristin  Lee 

Matthews,  NC 
Wade,  Elizabeth  Dement 

Union  Point,  GA 
Wadkins,  Karen  Lee 

Kernersville,  NC 
Wagner,  Martha  Paige 

Lenoir,  NC 
Waller,  Dorothy  Brown 

Jonesville,  NC 
Waters,  Jeanette  Leigh 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Waters,  Susan  Elaine 

Forest  City,  NC 
Watkins,  Stacy  Lynn 

Reisterstoivn,  MD 
Watkins,  Vernice  Michelle 

N  Wilkesboro,  NC 
Webb,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Lynchburg,  VA 
West,  Deborah  Gail 

Greensboro,  NC 
Whann,  Katherine  M. 

New  Orleans,  LA 
Whitener,  Mary  Martha 

Morganton,  NC 
Williams,  Elizabeth  Ruth 

Yadkinville,  NC 
Williams,  Karen  Alden 

Lewisville,  NC 
Williams,  Lisa  Judith 

Salem,  VA 


Wilson,  Susan  Ashley 

Durham,  NC 
Winecoff,  Joanna  C. 

Gastonia,  NC 
Woodell,  Tamberlyn  R. 

Wilmington,  NC 
Woodson,  Sallie  Pannill 

Martinsville,  VA 
Zappa,  Kelly  Ann 

Maryville,  TN 
Zoebelein,  Stephanie  Anne 

Front  Royal,  VA 
Zuchowski,  Delores 

Clemmons,  NC 

Class  of  1989 

Abernethy  Eliza  Jane 

Lincolnton,  NC 
Adams,  Beth  Ann 

Greenville,  SC 
Adkins,  Mary  Hunt 

Lexington,  NC 
Alexander,  Elizabeth  Rich 

Lumberton,  NC 
Anderson,  Elizabeth  Jackson 

Raleigh,  NC 
Anderson,  Melissa  S.  Cason 

Dallas,  TX 
Arrington,  Janice  R. 

Kernersville,  NC 
Auman,  Grace  Russell 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Baker,  Alice  Copeland 

Atlanta,  GA 
Baker,  Kathleen  Marjorie 

Weston,  CT 
Baldwin,  Patricia  Bailey 

Lewisville,  NC 
Barksdale,  Elisabeth  Springer 

Lenoir,  NC 
Bartolucci,  Fredda  Myra 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Beatty  Lisa  Marie 

Annapolis,  MD 
Beaver,  Elsie  Proffitt 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bennett,  Elizabeth  Hutchings 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Beran,  Lisa  Ann 

Cincinnati,  OH 
Berg,  Ingrid  Ellen 

Conyers,  GA 
Boland,  Cynthia  Alicia 

Greenville,  SC 
Boles,  Jane  Carolyn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
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Bolt,  Julie  Elizabeth 

Greenville,  SC 
Brady,  Mary  Katherine 

Greensboro,  NC 
Brennan,  Michele  Tracy 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Bromley,  Leslie  Broyhill 

Asheville,  NC 
Brown,  Phyllis  E. 

Springfield,  VA 
Bundy,  Atticia  Parmer 

Eden,NC 
Bynum,  Susan  Lang 

Stantonsburg,  NC 
Carpenter,  Julia 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Costenbader,  Ann  Katherine 

Asheville,  NC 
Cousar,  Martha  English 

Greenville,  SC 
Cox,  Laurie  Lee 

Martinsville,  VA 
Cox,  Margaret  Wilson 

Richmond,  VA 
Crawley,  Gladys  Mae 

Lewisville,  NC 
Crockett,  Kathleen  Louise 

Pinnacle,  NC 
Crone,  Paula  Adams 

Naples,  FL 
Crow,  Leslie  Kirven 

Asheville,  NC 
Crowson,  Martha  Alison 

Huntsville,  AL 
Culler,  Kathleen  Burke 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Daughtridge,  Alma  Lea 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Davis,  Betsy  Hine 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dodson,  Vickey  Lynn 

Germanton,  NC 
Doughton,  Leila  Bennett 

Hickory,  NC 
Douglas,  Elizabeth  Stewart 

Wilson,  NC 
Dye,  Elizabeth  Holmes 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Edwards,  Lexia  Palmer 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Elliott,  Sheila  Marie 

Asheville,  NC 
Elmore,  Molly  Elizabeth 

Gastonia,  NC 
Ferguson,  Amy  Catherine 

Salem,  VA 


Ferguson,  Norma  Jane 

Rocky  Mount,  VA 
Foster,  Linda  M. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Fowler,  Elizabeth  Haynsworth 

Fairfax,  VA 
Freeman,  Tami  Dawn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Garcia,  Gina  Marie 

Winter  Springs,  FL 
Gibson,  Amy  Kay 

Kingsport,  TN 
Gill,  Alison  Marie 

McLean,  VA 
Girardeau,  Jan  Marie 

Gainesville,  GA 
Green,  Meredith 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gregory,  Kenan  Anne 

Amelia  Island,  FL 
Griffin,  Regenia  Gail 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Guss,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Burlington,  NC 
Hamlett,  Susan  Carroll 

Orange,  VA 
Hargis,  Martha  Ashley 

Burlington,  NC 
Harris,  Kimberly  G. 

Burlington,  NC 
Harris,  Leigh  Anne 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Hatcher,  Clarisse  Michele 

Southern  Pines,  NC 
Hedgpeth,  Catherine  Louise 

Thomasville,  NC 
Henley,  Wynne  Michele 

Greeneville,  TN 
Hildebolt,  Sandra  Dafler 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hill,  Rosalie  Wilson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Holmes,  Karen  Dawn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hoots,  Phyllis  R. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hubbard,  Anne  Parker 

Eden,NC 
Hughes,  Allison  Long 

Statesville,  NC 
Humphries,  Katherine  Caroline 

Summerville,  SC 
Jansen,  Dena  Renee 

W-PAFB,  OH 
Jarrell,  Patricia  Melanie 

Monticello,  GA 


Jaynes,  Michelle  Constance 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Johnson,  Jennifer  Meigs 

Richmond,  VA 
Johnson,  Kirsten  Nations 

Clemmons,  NC 
Kallamjudy  M. 

Lawsonville,  NC 
Kent,  Nancy  Lee 

Danville,  VA 
Lamm,  Felicia  Carole 

Greensboro,  NC 
Lenger,  Ruth  A 

Kernersville,  NC 
Lewallen,  Monica  Hart 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lindsey,  Julie  Annette 

Charleston,  SC 
Little,  Rebekah  Hapgood 

Old  Saybrook,  CT 
Louis,  Laura  Jean 

Belmont,  NC 
Love,  Christie  Louise 

Rock  Hill,  SC 
Maley  Mary  Bridget 

Richmond,  VA 
Marritt,  Marie  B. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Metzgar,  Johanna  Lee 

Spring,  TX 
Mickey,  Rebecca  Sapp 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Mitchell,  Patrice  Monique 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Mixon,  Georgia  Ellen 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Morefield,  Linda  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Murchison,  Kathy  Ann 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Newsom,  Cherry  Shaffer 

Advance,  NC 
Oakley,  Lori  Frances 

Walnut  Cove,  NC 
Oberle,  Patricia  Anthony 

Clemmons,  NC 
O'Malley,  Catherine  Langdon 

Fairfax,  VA 
Ostrowski,  Carol  A 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Overcash,  Marjorie  Courtney 

Kilmarnock,  VA 
Parks,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Paschal,  Cecilia  Caroline 

St.  Charles,  IL 
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Patteson,  Frances  Stuart 

Wilson,  NC 
Pflieger,  Patricia  D. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Phelps,  Dawn  Susan 

Marietta,  GA 
Pierce,  Mary  Bryan 

Advance,  NC 
Poindexter,  Martha  Scott 

Morgan  City,  MS 
Poole,  Mary  Theresa 

Atlanta,  GA 
Pope,  Carol  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Porter,  Martha  Christine 

Greensboro,  NC 
Prillaman,  Lesley  Marie 

Chesapeake,  VA 
Quinn, Judith  G. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Reavis,  Mitzie  L. 

Kernersville,  NC 
Reynolds,  Kristie  Lynn 

Charleston,  WV 
Rierson,  Leslie 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Robinson,  Julie  Anne 

Atlanta,  GA 
Roche,  Christina 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Rudloff,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Louisville,  KY 
Russell,  Paula  Ann 

Charlottesville,  VA 
Salmons,  Rhonda  Lou 

Advance,  NC 
Saunders,  Virginia  Anne 

Evans,  GA 
Scott,  Leigh  W. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sewell,  Stephanie  Joan 

Charlotte,  NC 
Shaner,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Salem,  VA 
Simpson,  Jane  Rae 

Sanford,  NC 
Sippe,  Laura  Anne 

Charlotte,  NC 
Smith,  Gretta  Brooks 

Pinnacle,  NC 
Smith,  Jodi  Lynn 

Hickory,  NC 
Smith,  Patricia  Elaine 

Advance,  NC 
Southern,  Judith  Annette 

Pleasant  Garden,  NC 


Starnes,  Caroline  Carter 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Stone,  Julie  Loree 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Stroup,  Elizabeth  Susan 

Gastonia,  NC 
Taylor,  Marian  Hazelton 

Libertyville,  IL 
Thomas,  Jill  Wayne 

Lexington,  NC 
Thomas,  Kathryn  Cutchin 

Raleigh,  NC 
Thompson,  Linda  Carol 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Thornton,  Kathryn  Patterson 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Tomberlin,  Nancy  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Trask.Jan  Elizabeth 

Wrightsville  Beach,  NC 
Virtue,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Salisbury,  NC 
Waggoner,  Sandra  Ann 

Walkertoum,  NC 
Whitlock,  Catherine  Lorena 

Henderson,  NC 
Williams,  Bonnie  Porter 

Reidsville,  NC 
Williams,  Robin  Elizabeth 

Newnan,  GA 
Willson,  Amy  Stuart 

Raleigh,  NC 
Wilson,  Louise  Golightly 

Birmingham,  AL 
Wood,  Teresa  T. 

Kernersville,  NC 
Woodham,  Martha  Lucy 

Kingsport,  TN 
Woods,  Melissa  Rachelle 

Salem,  VA 
Young,  Angela  Elizabeth 

High  Point,  NC 

Class  of  1990 

Abrams,  Donna  R 

Lewisville,  NC 
Alexander,  Kathryn  Elizabeth 

Clemmons,  NC 
Alford,  Maria  Nicole 

Louisburg,  NC 
Apperson,  Tanya  S. 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Armstrong,  Heather  N. 

Roanoke,  VA 
Bain,  Amy  Christine 

Hendersonville,  NC 


Baird,  Anne  Crawford 

Richmond,  VA 
Barley,  Elizabeth  Christian 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Barr,  Candace  Ann 

Charlotte,  NC 
Betts,  Elizabeth  Singleton 

Brentwood,  TN 
Birch,  Iris  deAnne 

King,  NC 
Bowers,  Catherine  Cress 

Murrells  Inlet,  SC 
Boyles,  Sue  Arton 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Branscomb,  Valerie 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brekke,  Julie  Marie 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Brooks,  Shirley  New 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Brown,  Beth  Maria 

Roanoke,  VA 
Buckland,  Bobbie  Jo 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Burby,  Barbara  Derina 

Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Carter,  Robin  Leigh 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Carter,  Virginia  Letcher 

Martinsville,  VA 
Cass,  Amy  Lynne 

Greensboro,  NC 
Chambers,  Moira  Molly 

Middletown,  MD 
Cheshire,  Susan  H. 

Martinsville,  VA 
Clement,  Sadie  U. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Cox,  Tracey  Dawes 

Raleigh,  NC 
Crable,  Virginia  Camille 

Troy,  NY 
Cridlebaugh,  Natalie 

High  Point,  NC 
Crocker,  Sue  Ellen 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 
Cruise,  Rita  Gale 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Crump,  Shirley  Jean 

Kernersville,  NC 
Cubitt,  Catherine  Leigh 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Culp,  Rachel  Yarnell 

Orlando,  FL 
Cushman,  Nancy  Lee 

Bexley,  OH 
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Danner,  Linda  L. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Davies,  Meredith  Frew 

Indianapolis,  IN 
Davis,  Barbara  Banks 

Salem,  VA 
Davis,  Lauren  K. 

Ocala,  FL 
Denny,  Iris  Jester 

King,  NC 
DeVries,  Ross  Hunter 

Marietta,  GA 
Duffie,  Michelle  L. 

Richmond,  VA 
Dumond,  Mathilde  M. 

New  Iberia,  LA 
Early,  Andrea  Jane 

Charlotte,  NC 
Edmondson,  April  Lynn 

Austin,  TX 
Edmundson,  Virginia  G. 

Wilson,  NC 
Edwards,  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Lake  Wales,  FL 
Eggleston,  LynJ. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Ekmekci,  Suzan 

Oakland  Park,  FL 
Elliman,  Elizabeth  Rose 

Greenville,  SC 
Forlidas,  Leigh  Anne 

Charlotte,  NC 
Foster,  Tracey  Lynn 

Colonial  Heights,  VA 
Freas,  TerryJ. 

High  Point,  NC 
Glasscock,  Heather  Christine 

Hickory,  NC 
Golding,  Brenda  B. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Goza,  Sandra  Paige 

Mayesville,  SC 
Grimley  Jeanne  S. 

Starkville,  MS 
Hamp,  Lori 

Daytona  Beach,  FL 
Harris,  Amy  Heather 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Harris,  Wendy  Veronica 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hart,  Charlotte  Preston 

Salisbury,  NC 
Heckerling,  Kimberly  Ann 

Miami,  FL 
Hines,  Stephanie  E. 

Raleigh,  NC 


Hoerner,  Casey  G. 

Atlanta,  GA 
Huddleston,  Deborah  L. 

LaGrange,  KY 
Humphreys,  Mary  Barbara 

Richmond,  VA 
Idol,  Marilyn  Kash 

Colfax,  NC 
Johnson,  Angela  Mechelle 

Lexington,  NC 
Johnson,  Kristen  L. 

Decatur,  GA 
Jones,  Laura  E. 

Wilson,  NC 
Jordan,  Karen  O. 

Deer  field  Beach,  FL 
Jordan,  Sue  R. 

Asheboro,  NC 
Joyce,  Sara  Murray 

High  Point,  NC 
Kelch,  Paula  Wheeler 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
King,  Man,'  Kimbrough 

Davidson,  NC 
Kirk,  Melissia  Ann 

Bluefield,  WV 
Labouchere,  Alix  Whitney 

Chatham,  VA 
Lasky,  Debra  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Laughon,  Page  Hardee 

Richmond,  VA 
Lee,  Emery  R 

Mt.  Olive,  NC 
Lemmon,  Sally  M. 

Atlanta,  GA 
Lewisohn,  Heather  Haley 

Charlotte,  NC 
Livermon,  Katherine  K 

Enfield,  NC 
Luckasavage,  Eileen 

Atlanta,  GA 
Lynch,  Kimberly  D. 

Athens,  GA 
Mahoney  Sarah  Ann 

Midlothian,  VA 
Marriott,  Julia  Lee 

Mobile,  AL 
Martin,  Rebecca  Lynn 

Frankfort,  KY 
Mayhue,  SuAnn 

Clemmons,  NC 
McAllister,  Suzanne  C. 

Huntsville,  AL 
McGee,  Yvonne  Michelle 

Martinsville,  VA 


Meyer,  Julie  K. 

Dunwoody,  GA 
Meyers,  Carolyn  Sue 

Milwaukee,  WI 
Miller,  Elizabeth  L. 

Richmond,  VA 
Miller,  Galen 

Winter  Park,  FL 
Miller,  Rebecca  E. 

Gastonia,  NC 
Milton,  Susan  M. 

Charlotte,  NC 
Mitchell,  Betsy  B. 

Walnut  Cove,  NC 
Monnier,  Melissa  Katrina 

Monroe,  CT 
Moody,  Mary  Christine 

Dillsboro,  NC 
Moore,  Suzette  Y. 

Belews  Creek,  NC 
Morgan,  Jennifer  L. 

Morganton,  WV 
Morrison,  Laura  Gail 

Shelby,  NC 
Moser,  Sarah  Ruth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Muench,  Jennifer  L. 

Kings  Mountain,  NC 
Murphy,  Caroline  K. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Myles,  Michaux  Julie 

Sanford,  NC 
Nance,  Pamela  Diane 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Nanninga,  Courtney  Moffett 

Savannah,  GA 
Neill,  Ashley  Lynne 

Greeneville,  77V 
Neuser,  Nicole  Ann 

Manitowoc,  WI 
Newitt,  Catherine  Stratford 

Charlotte,  NC 
Oakley,  Amyjoelle 

Walnut  Cove,  NC 
Olds,  Elizabeth  Holmes 

Clemmons,  NC 
Paschold,  Ann  H. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Peterson,  Melissa  P 

Martinsville,  VA 
Phelps,  Lisa  Jeanne 

Goldsboro,  NC 
Phillips,  Cristole  Carole 

Greensboro,  NC 
Pierce,  Sally  L. 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
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Pipes,  Lila  Lynette 

Elkin,  NC 
Powell,  Frances  E. 

Burlington,  NC 
Pruitt,  Ashley  A 

Greenville,  SC 
Ralston,  Ann  Rutledge 

Harrisonburg,  VA 
Ramos,  Angela  U. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Randall,  Barclay  Huntington 

Mt.  Pleasant,  SC 
Ranson,  Elizabeth  Jane 

North  Little  Rock,  AR 
Renegar,  Jackie  Bennett 

Kernersville,  NC 
Ridings,  Angela  V. 

Germanton,  NC 
Robinson,  Melissa  Adelle 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Romig,  Carol  Lynn 

Lonsdale,  PA 
Ross,  Elaine  Conides 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Rutledge,  Margaret  Winfield 

Roanoke,  VA 
Ryan,  Sarah  Barton 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Sanders,  Delores  Law 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Sanford,  Frances  Caroline 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Savage,  Jennifer  Fleming 

Greensboro,  NC 
Schlagel,  Allyson  Penny 

East  Bend,  NC 
Schoonmaker,  Holly  Patricia 

Hershey,  PA 
Schulte,  Pamela  A. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Schweiger,  Wendi  Karen 

Summerville,  SC 
Scott,  Mildred  Shouse 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Shell,  Cynthia  L. 

Monroe,  NC 
Shouse,  Sherri  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Sloan,  Lisa  Belle 

Kernersville,  NC 
Smith,  Caroline  W. 

Raleigh,  NC 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Moss 

Damascus,  MD 
Sparrow,  Elizabeth  Nicole 

Greenville;  NC 
Starling,  Candacejill 

Pine  Level,  NC 
Steinier,  Valeria  Gaby 

Culpeper,  VA 
Steinmeyer,  Susan  Speaks 

Germanton,  NC 
Stevens,  Kimberly  Wren 

Roanoke,  VA 
Stokes,  Lesley  E. 
Lynchburg,  VA 
Stoltz,  Tommie  Ann 

Lexington,  NC 
Stone,  Shannon  Lee 

Cincinnati,  OH 
Stovall,  Kerry  Elizabeth 

Wilmington,  NC 
Strain,  Lauren  S. 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Sultenfuss,  Marion  Lee 

Tampa,  FL 
Taylor,  Berry  R. 
Lewisville,  NC 
Taylor,  Tammy  Elizabeth 

Mt.  Olive,  NC 
Thalberg,  Elana 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Thijssen,  Jacqueline  M. 
Nijmegen,  Holland 
Timmons,  Karen  Deanna 

Matthews,  NC 
Toomes,  Kimberly  D. 

Greensboro,  NC 
Trammell,  Leila  Catherine 

Sharpsburg,  GA 
Tuttle,  Janice  C. 

Clemmons,  NC 
Unser,  Andra  L. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  SC 
Wall,  Beth  L. 
Maitland,  FL 


Ward,  Barbara  E. 

Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  FL 
Warfford,  Julia  Wrenn 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Washburn,  Amelia  Leigh 

Marion,  NC 
Weiler,  Virginia  O. 

Martinsville,  VA 
White,  Nancy  Lynn 

Etowah,  NC 
Wilkins,  SiriJ. 

Reidsville,  NC 
Williams,  Lorie-Anne 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Wilson,  Mary  Elizabeth 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 
Woodall,  Karen  Faye 

Cary  NC 
Worrell,  Melinda  Stephanie 

Lexington,  VA 
Wray  Robin  D. 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Young,  Deirdre  Maureen 

Greensboro,  NC 

Off  Campus  Study 

Aman,  Sally 

Studying  in 

Oxford,  England  (Fall) 

Washington  Semester  (Spring) 
Crosswell,  Bright 

Central  College  in  Vienna 
DeHart,  Amanda 

Studying  in 

Oxford,  England 
Kelly,  Elizabeth 

Washington  Semester 
Stanfield,  Nancy 

Studying  in 

Oxford,  England 
Stevens,  Kelly  Ann 

Studying  in 

Oxford,  England 
Whann,  Katherine 

American  Institute  for  Foreign  Study 

The  University  of  Siena,  Italy 
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1986  Graduates 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Laura  Elizabeth  Adams 
Nancy'  Hoke  Allen 
Geri  Lynn  Alligood 
Catherine  Miirer  Antley 

Cum  laude 
Lisa  Van  Austin 
Leith  Sinclair  Bass 

Cum  laude 
Jenne  Bauhofer 
Ronda  Bean-Palacios 

Cum  laude 
Jennifer  Lynn  Bell 
Karen  C.  Bremer 

Cum  laude 
Kimberly  Lois  Bryant 
Dezern  Suttles  Chambers 
Celeste  Chapman-Dent 
Georgiannajane  Cloninger 
Pern,'  Harwell  Cobb 
Kelly  Elizabeth  Connolly 
Virginia  Clay  Corpening 
Lisa  Karen  Councilman 

Summa  cum  laude 
Lynne  Marie  Daniels 
Charlotte  Callaway  Daves 
Miriam  Leslie  Davis 
Lindsey  Carol  DeRosa 
Shelley  Nicholson  DeVault 
Glenna  Dell  Moore  Devine 
Laura  Ann  Dotson 
Maryanne  Downs 
Catherine  Logan  Duckwall 
Rebecca  Elizabeth  Duffie 
Madonna  M.  Dunn 
Beth  J.  Einstein 
Lenita  Eva  Maria  Fredriksson 

Magna  cum  laude 
Sarah  Covington  Fulcher 
Mandy  Suzanne  Fuller 
Dana  Luisa  Gardner 
Laura  Pat  Gaskill 
Jewell  Allyson  Gore 
Lois  Elaine  Gramley 

Cum  laude 
Virginia  Claire  Greer 

Cum  laude 
Winder  Ellen  Haley 
Joan  Diane  Harris 
Julie  Ramsey  Harrower 
Martha  Alexander  Hart 
Patricia  Howard  Haste 
Margaret  Leslie  Hasty 


Man*  Elizabeth  Heath 

Magna  cum  laude 
Julia  Anne  Hight 
Robin  Thore  Hill 

Summa  cum  laude 
Patricia  Anne  Hough 

Cum  laude 
Susan  Rae  Hunter 

Cum  laude 
Paula  Regina  Inserra 
Rene  Ivey 

Elizabeth  B.Johnson 
Linda  Arton  Jones 
Patricia  Helms  Keiser 

Cum  laude 
Lucy  Plummer  Kimball 
Elizabeth  Jean  Kraus 
Anne  Colbert  Lashley 
Elizabeth  Noel  Lumpkin 

Magna  cum  laude 
Elizabeth  Goodwin  Marks 
Susan  Lee  McCausland 
Janice  Virginia  McDeavitt 
Maryanne  Kay  McDonough 
Nancy  Annette  McNeely 
Rebecca  Judith  Meyer 
Julie  Cleveland  Mills 
Deborah  Delores  Mize 

Cum  laude 
Frances  Louise  Christian  Mock 
Catherine  Lynn  Morrow 
Susan  Faye  Muncy 
Patricia  Myslicki 
Catherine  Walton  Neal 
Caroline  Lovada  Nelson 
Tiphanie  Ravenel  Nolan 
Jennie  Catherine  Pancake 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seipp  Pern- 
Elizabeth  Katherine  Pern- 
Nancy  Beck  Perry 
Rachael  Aron  Pickus 

Cum  laude 
Leslie  Patricia  Pounds 
Mary-Dixon  Presbrey 
Elizabeth  Britt  Raiford 
Vonda  Ford  Reece 
Anne  Tate  Renner 
Susan  Chamblin  Riddick 
Kimberly  Lynne  Rider 
Anne  Carolyn  Roberson 
Ruby  Caroline  Robinson 
Kimberly  Lynn  Rowland 
Tracev  Lvnn  Russell 
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Alice  Hewitt  Sanders 

Martha  Ellen  Shearburn 

Llewellyn  Sherrod 

Joy  Amanda  Shute 

Julia  Marion  Power  Simmons 

Magna  cum  laude 
Pamela  Denise  Simmons 
Mary  Sherrill  Sizemore 
Lindsey  L.  Smith 
Suzanne  Talbott  Smith 
Tammy  Michelle  Smithson 
Cynthia  Lee  Stang 
Mary  Elaine  Summers 
Marcy  Lyn  Svoboda 
Barbara  Anne  Teates 
Judith  Adkins  Thompson 

Magna  cum  laude 
Linda  Gertrude  Tilley 

Cum  laude 
Charlotte  Ann  Tipton 
Julia  Marie  Trabue 
Dollethia  McCoy  VanWy 

Magna  cum  laude 
Barbara  Damico  Voelkle 
Betty  Brown  Wagner 
Mary  Saunders  Wardlaw 
Jennifer  Noble  Watson 
Susan  Divine  Weaver 
Christine  Butler  Wellons 
Angela  Stone  Wells 

Cum  laude 
Mildred  Carol  Westmoreland 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  White 

Magna  cum  laude 

Honors  in  Spanish 
Robin  Lynn  Wiley 
Evelyn  Hackney  Wood 
Sandra  Rochelle  Yarbrough 
Margaret  Ann  Zink 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Melissa  Darlene  Beard 
Serena  Chesson 
Martha  Elizabeth  Cockrell 
Mary  Caroline  Davenport 
Lisa  Louise  Farrior 
Kathryn  Diane  Ferrara 
Penny  Alisa  Fowler 
Patricia  Anne  Gray 
Carol  Ann  Hege 

Magna  cum  laude 
Jennifer  Anne  Hollywood 

Cum  laude 

Honors  in  Biology 


Anne  Litzjarvis 

Lucretia  Charlene  Lavender 

Danielle  Suzanne  Malbasa 

Magna  cum  laude 

Honors  in  Biology 
Melindajane  McAfee 

Honors  in  Chemistry 
Leslie  Kay  Schooff 
Paula  Stephanie  Thomas 
Leigh  Maxwell  Trevey 
Elaine  W.  Whitaker 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Heidi  Fletcher 

Cum  laude 
Margaret  Lee  Shackelford 
Lisa  Jeanne  Snively 

Cum  laude 
Nancy  Lynn  Team 
Kimberly  Leigh  Williams 

Cum  laude 
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